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CHAPTER  IV. 


FROM  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  STATES-GENERAL  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION  OF  JULY  14.    MAY  5— JULY  15,  1789. 


It  is  a  common,  but  a  very  fatal  mistake,  to  suppose  that     chap. 
ignorance  is  the  greatest  evil  which  can  afflict  a  nation.        iv. 
The  want  of  knowledge  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  its 
perversion ;  for  the  one  leaves  men  powerless  animals, 
the  other  makes  them  powerful  demons.     "  The  higher  Elevated 
branches  of  science,"  says  Plato,  "  are  not  useful  to  all,  geienc^e^at 
but  only  to  a  few  ;   general  ignorance  is  neither  the  the  date  of 
greatest  evil,  nor  the  most  to  be  feared  ;  a  mass  of  ill-  Jilfn?^^^"^" 
digested  information  is  much  more  dangerous."  ^     "  A  i  piato  do 
little  knowledge,"  says  Bacon,  "  makes  men  irreligious  ]  ^^^^^^.V^' 
but  profound  thought  brings  them  back  to  devotion." 
In  the  truths  unfolded  by  these  great  men,  are  to  be 
found  the  remote  sources  of  the  miseries  of  the  French 
Revolution.    Science  had  never  attained  a  more  command- 
ing station  than  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  astronomy,  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, had,  first  of  all  the  exact  sciences,  been  brought  almost 
to  perfection ;  the  profound  researches  of  her  geometricians 
had  rivalled  all  but  Newton's  glory ;  while  the  talents  of 
her  chemists,  and  the  genius  of  her  naturalists,  had  explored 
the  hidden  processes  of  Nature,  and  erelong  made  the 
remains  of  animated  life  unfold  the  pristine  order  of 
creation.    What  then  was  wanting  to  fit  her  people  for 
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CHAP,    rational  liberty,  and  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  the 
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rights  of  freemen  ?  A  sense  of  religion,  the  habits  of  sober 
thought,  and  moderation  of  general  opinion :  and  the  want 
of  these  rendered  all  the  other  advantages  of  no  avail: 

History  affords  no  example  of  an  era  in  which  innova- 
tion was  so  hastily  hurried  on,  and  ambition  so  blindly 
Rashness  Worshipped ;  when  the  experience  of  ages  was  so  haughtily 
stituent  *'°"  '^j^ctcd,  and  the  fancies  of  the  moment  so  rashly  adopted; 
Assembly,  in  which  the  rights  of  property  were  so  scandalously 
of  hiLn^  violated,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  so  profusely  shed, 
iimovation.  If  we  tracc  these  frightful  disorders  to  their  source,  we  shall 
find  them  all  springing  from  the  pride  of  a  little  know- 
ledge ;  from  historical  analogies  being  imperfectly  under- 
stood, examples  of  antiquity  rashly  misapplied,  dreams  of 
perfection  crudely  conceived,  speculations  of  the  moment 
instantly  acted  upon.  The  danger  of  proceeding  on  such 
false  conclusions  had  been  repeatedly  exposed  ;  the  annals 
of  Tacitus,  the  discourses  of  Machiavel,  the  essays  of  Bacon, 
had  long  before  illustrated  it ;  but  these  and  all  the  other 
lessons  of  experience,  were  passed  over  with  disdain,  and 
every  village  politician  who  had  dreamed  of  politics  for  a 
few  months,  deemed  himself  superior  to  the  greatest  men 
whom  the  world  had  ever  produced.  The  great  risk  of 
setting  the  ideas  of  men  afloat  upon  political  subjects  con- 
sists in  the  multitude  who  can  think,  compared  to  the  few 
who  can  think  correctly  ;  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
most  stable  institutions  can  be  overturned,  compared  with 
the  slow  rate  at  which  they  can  be  restored.  Every  man 
can  speak  of  politics ;  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  can 
understand  them :  every  man  flatters  himself  he  knows 
something  of  history;  to  be  qualified  to  reason  justly  upon 
it  requires  the  incessant  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  extensive  information  wliich  it  requires,  is 
one  of  the  last  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind  :  none  are 
so  rash  as  those  who  are  worst  qualified  to  govern  ;  none 
are  so  really  worthy  of  the  lead  as  those  who  are  least 
desirous  of  assuming  it. 

3  The  5th  of  May  1789,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening 

opcninpof  of  ^jj^  States-Gcnerdl :  with  that  day  the  French  llcvolu- 

the  Sutes-       .  ,,      , 

Geoerni.      tion  actually  began. 
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On  the  evening  before,  a  religious  ceremony  preceded     chap. 
the  installation  of  the  Estates.    The  King,  his  family,  his        i^"- 
ministers,  and  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders,  walked  in     "TtseT" 
procession  from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  to  that  of  St  May  4, 1789. 
Louis,  to  hear  mass.     The  appearance  of  the  assembled 
bodies,  and  the  reflection  that  a  national  solemnity,  so 
long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  about  to  be  revived,  excited 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm  in  the  multitude.  The  weather 
was  fine ;"  the  benevolent  and  dignified  air  of  the  Monarch, 
the  graceful  manners  of  the  Queen,  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  the  ceremony,  and  the  undefined  hopes  which  it 
excited,  exalted  the  spirits  of  all  who  witnessed  it.    But 
the  reflecting  observed  with  pain,  that  the  sullen  lines  of 
feudal  etiquette  were  preserved  with  rigid  formality,  and 
they  augured  ill  of  the  national  representation  which  com- 
menced its  labours  amid  such  distinctions.    First  marched 
the  clergy  in  grand  costume,  with  violet  robes ;  next  the 
noblesse,  in  black  dresses,  with  gold  vests,  lace  cravats,  and 
hats  adorned  with  white  plumes ;  last,  the  Tiers  Etat, 
dressed  in  black,  with  short  cloaks,  muslin  cravats,  and 
hats  without  feathers.    But  the  friends  of  the  people  con- 
soled themselves  with   the   observation,   that,  however 
humble  their  attire,  the  numbers  of  this  class  greatly  pre- 
ponderated over  those  of  the  other  orders.   It  was  observed 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  walked  last,  as  of  highest 
rank  among  the  nobles,  lingered  behind,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  dense  masses  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  im- 
mediately followed.      Hardly  any  of  the  deputies  had 
hitherto  acquired  great  popular  reputation.     One  alone 
attracted  general  attention.    Born  of  noble  parents,  he 
had  warmly  espoused  the  popular  side,  without  losing  the 
pride  of  aristocratic  connexion.     His  talents  universally 
known,  his   licentiousness   too  notorious,  his  integrity 
generally  suspected,  rendered  him  the  object  of  painful  ^1^\\^\qq 
anxiety.     Harsh  and  disagreeable  features,  a  profusion  Mig.  i.  30. 
of  black  hair,  an  expressive  and  daring  countenance,  a  prudiioiii. 
commanding  air,  attracted  the  curiosity  even  of  those  Kev.de 
who   were    unacquainted   with   his   reputation.     Many  67,^p,' 79^80. 
admired,  some  feared,  none  despised  him.    His  name  was 
MiRABEAU,  future  leader  of  the  Assembly.^ 

Two  ladies  of  rank,  from  a  gallery,  with  very  difierent 
feelings,  beheld  the  spectacle.    The  one  was  Madame  de 
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CHAP.     Montmorin,  wife  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  the 
IV.       other  the  illustrious  daughter  of  M.  Necker,   Madame 
,.yy       de  Stael.     The  latter  exulted  in  the  boundless  felicit}' 
4         which   seemed   to    he    opening   under   the   auspices   of 
Madame  de  her  father.     "  You  are  wrong  to  rejoice,"  said  Madame 
Madame  de  de  Montmorin ;  "  this  event  forebodes  much  misery  to 
Montmo-      France  and  to  ourselves."    Her  presentiment  turned  out 
vationson    too  Well  founded:  she  herself  perished  on  the  scaffold 
the  cere-      with  oue  of  her  sons ;  another  was  drowned :  her  hus- 
band  was  massacred  in  the  prisons  on  September  2d  ;  her 
eldest  daughter  was  cut  off  in  jail ;  her  youngest  died  of 
a  broken  heart  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years.     It  soon  appeared  what  was  the  temper  of  the 
Assembly,  and  how  much  reason  there  was  for  Madame 
de  Montmorin's  gloomy  forebodings.    The  Bishop  of  Nancy 
preached  on  the  occasion,  in  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  and 
lie  began  with  the  words,  as  in  ancient  days,  "  Receive,  O 
God  !  the  homage  of  the  clergy,  the  respects  of  the  noblesse, 
and  the  humble  supplications  of  the  Tiers  Etat^    Upon 
i.^sT^'^^^    this,  loud  murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sides.    But  when,  in 
Droz,ii.  i"4.the  coursc  of  his  sermon,  he  made  an  ill-timed  allusion  to 
Re",  de"  '   the  goodness  of  the  monarch,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  tax- 
Paris,  v.      gatherers,  tumultuous  applause  burst  forth  from  all  qnar- 
80.     '        ters,  and  the  sounds  of  worldly  exultation,  for  the  first 
time,  resounded  through  these  sacred  aisles.^ 

On  the  following  day  the  Assembly  was  opened  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  Galleries,  disposed  in  the  form  of  an 
Meeting  of  amphitheatre,  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  assembly  of  spec- 
Generar*  tators,  among  whom  all  the  rank,  talent,  and  beauty  of 
May  6, 1789.  Paris  was  to  be  found.  The  deputies  were  introduced  and 
arranged  according  to  the  order  established  in  the  last  con- 
vocation in  1614.  The  clergy  sat  on  the  right,  the  nobles  on 
the  left,  the  commons  in  front  of  the  throne.  Loud  applause 
followed  the  entry  of  the  popular  leaders,  especially  those 
who  were  known  to  have  contributed  by  their  efforts  to  the 
convocation  of  the  states.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  twice 
loudly  cheered  ;  first  on  his  first  appearance,  next  when  he 
made  a  cure  of  the  deputation  of  Corpi  in  Valois,  to  which 
he  belonged,  pass  before  him.  The  deputies  of  Dauphine 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause.  Similar  appro- 
bation was  beginning  for  those  of  Provence,  but  it  was 
checked  to  mark  the  personal  application  of  the  applause 
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to  Mirabeau,  who  was  one  of  them.     M.  Xecker,  in  par-     chap. 
ticular,  was   distinguished  by  the  reception  which   he        iv. 
experienced.    After  the  ministers  and  deputies  had  taken    ""Tt^^ 
their  places,  the  king  appeared,  followed  by  the  queen,  in 
simple  attire,  but  radiant  with  beauty,  the  princes,  and  a 
brilliant  suite.    The  monarch  placed  himself  upon  his 
throne,  amidst  the  loudest  applause.    He  looked  happy, 
and  he  was  so ;  for  he  was  received  by  his  subjects  with 
sincere  affection.    The  three  orders  at  the  same  instant 
rose  and  covered  themselves.    The  days  were  past  when 
the  third  estate  remained  uncovered,  and  spoke  only  on 
their  knees ;  that  first  spontaneous  movement  was  omi- 
nous as  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  aspiring  body. 
The  king,  on  taking  his  seat,  perceived  that  the  Duke  of  ^  ^,   . 
Orleans  was  sitting  amongst  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  immedi-  Montjo'ye,* 
ately  made  a  sign  to  him  to  take  his  place  among  the  j^^JJJ- Y^^^ 
princes  of  the  blood.    The  Duke  replied,  "  My  birth  gives  305.  '  Lab.  ' 
me  always  a  right  to  be  near  the  throne  ;  but  on  this  occa-  {"^J^"  r^]^^' 
sion  I  prefer  taking  my  place  among  the  Tiers  Etat  of  my  i.  43. 
bailliage."    It  was  not  difficult  to  see  who  aspired  to  be 
their  head.^ 

The  meeting  of  the  States- General  had  been  appointed 
to  take  place  in  Versailles,  and  the  king  had  been  at  great         g 
pains  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  suitable  to  the  august  Description 
assembly.    The  hall  selected  was  a  very  large  one  in  that  ^fJllg  ^2f_ 
town,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  persons,  besides  the  sembiy. 
galleries.    It  was  a  spacious,  handsome  room,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  by  fifty-seven  feet  broad  within  the 
columns,  which  were  fluted,  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  the  entabla- 
ture being  rich,  and  the  roof  pierced  in  the  centre  by  a 
large  oval  skylight ;  and  this,  with  two  other  windows  in 
the  sides,  through  which  the  light  was  admitted  through 
azure  gauze,  threw  a  pleasing  tint  over  every  part  of  the 
interior.    At  one  extremity  of  the  room  was  an  elevated 
dais,  magnificently  ornamented,  and  covered  with  violet- 
coloured  velvet,  embroidered  with  lilies.    At  the  upper  end 
of  it,  under  a  superb  canopy,  adorned  by  deep  gold  fringe, 
was  placed  the  throne.    On  the  left  of  the  throne  a  large 
arm-chair  was  set  apart  for  the  queen,  and  lesser  chairs  for 
the  princesses :  on  the  right,  richly  ornamented  seats  for 
the  princes;  the  ministers  were  seated  in  front  of  tho 
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CHAP,  throne,  round  a  large  table  covered  with  blue  iilied  velvet, 
i^'-  Behind  the  table  on  the  right  were  seats  for  the  fifteen 
councillors  of  state,  and  twenty  maltres  des  requetes:  on  the 
left  the  like  number  for  the  governors  and  lieutenants-gene- 
ral of  provinces.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  were  arranged 
the  benches  for  the  deputies,  all  adorned  with  rich  covers : 
on  the  right  those  for  the  clergy,  on  the  left  for  the  noblesse ; 
in  front  of  the  throne,  at  the  opposite  end,  those  for  the  Tiers 
Etat.  Spacious  galleries,  as  if  inviting  the  attendance  of 
the  public,  were  arranged  behind  the  seats  of  the  deputies, 
capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  in  the  very  disposition  of  the  seats,  it  had  been 
intended  to  point  to  the  intended  union  of  the  orders,  and 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  galleries  on  their  deliberations. 
J  Louis  had  anxiously  superintended  the  arrangements,  and 

de  Blrou  de  frequently  visited  the  hall  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
i'>4"weber  Operations.    By  such  hands  and  with  such  magnificence 
i."326, 329.  '  was  the  theatre  prepared  on  which  was  to  be  enacted  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy.  ^ 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  monarch,  with  emotion,  "  the 
day  which  my  heart  so  long  desired  is  at  length  arrived  ; 
Speeciiof  I  find  myself  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the 
May^"'*'*  ^^tion,  which  it  is  my  first  glory  to  command.  A  long 
period  has  elapsed  since  the  last  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  ;  and  although  the  meeting  of  these  assemblies 
was  thought  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  re-establish  a  usage  from  which  the  kingdom 
may  derive  new  force,  and  which  may  open  to  its  inhabi- 
tants hitherto  unknown  sources  of  prosperity.  The  debt 
of  the  state,  already  large  at  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
has  increased  during  my  reign  ;  an  expensive,  though 
glorious  war,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ;  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  taxes  which  it  compelled,  has  rendered  more 
perceptible  their  unequal  imposition.  A  general  disquie- 
tude, an  exaggerated  desire  of  innovation,  have  taken 
possession  of  all  minds,  and  might  have  led  to  a  total 
unhinging  of  opinions,  if  haste  were  not  made  to  fix  them 
by  an  union  of  those  capable  of  giving  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  moderate  advice.  It  is  in  this  confidence,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  have  allied  you  together  ;  and  I  understand 
with  pleasure  that  it  has  already  been  justified  by  the 
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disposition  which  the  two  first  orders  have  evinced  to     chap, 
renounce  their  privileges  *    The  hope  which  I  had  formed        iv. 
to  see  all  the  orders,  united  in  opinion,  concur  with  me  in       ^^gg 
measures  for  the  general  good,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

"  I  have  ordered  considfrable  retrenchments  in  the 
expenses ;  I  shall  receive  with  eagerness  the  suggestions  g 
which  you  make  to  me  in  that  particular  ;  but  in  spite  of  The  gene. 
all  the  resources  which  the  most  rigid  economy  may  mrntHt*^' 
afford,  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  my  subjects  expressed. 
as  rapidly  as  I  could  desire.  I  shall  direct  the  exact 
situation  of  the  finances  to  be  laid  before  you  ;  and,  when 
you  have  examined  them,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
propose  to  me  the  most  eflficacious  means  to  restore  their 
order,  and  support  the  public  credit.  The  minds  of  men 
are  in  a  state  of  agitation  ;  but  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  will  listen,  without  doubt,  to 
nothing  but  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  You 
must  doubtless  have  observed,  gentlemen,  that  these  coun- 
sels have  not  been  always  followed  on  recent  occasions : 
but  the  ruling  spirit  of  your  deliberations  will  respond  to 
the  real  wishes  of  a  generous  nation,  which  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  its  love  for  the  sovereign.  I  know 
the  authority  and  power  of  a  just  king,  surrounded  by  a 
faithful  people,  attached  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
principles  of  the  monarchy :  they  have  given  rise  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  France  :  I  am  bound  to  support  them, 
and  I  will  do  so  constantly.  All  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  most  tender  interest  in  the  public  good,  all  that 
can  be  asked  from  a  sovereign,  the  first  friend  of  his  people, 
you  may  rely  on  finding  in  me.  May  unanimity,  gentle- 
men, prevail  among  you,  and  this  epoch  be  for  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  French  prosperity !  That  is  the  first 
prayer  of  my  heart,  the  most  ardent  of  my  wishes,  the 
reward  which  I  expect  from  the  rectitude  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  my  love  for  my  ^.eople  !  " 

These  generous  sentiments  excited,  as  well  they  might, 
universal  applause ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  for  a  few         ^ 
seconds,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  delicious  belief  of  incipient 
a  blessed  regeneration  of  society  springing  from  the  virtue  thl^khlg? 
and  gratitude  of  its  members.    The  queen  had  stood,  like  sitting 

*  This  statement  was  founded  on  their  Cahiers,  which  were  known,  and 
almost  unanimously  recommended  such  a  step. 
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CHAP,     the  rest  of  the  assembly,  during  the  royal  speech.    The 

IV.       grace  and  modesty  of  her  demeanour,  joined  to  the  beauty 

of  a  countenance  on  which  a  passing  smile  shone  through 

the  settled  expression  of  melancholy  which  it  had  already 

assumed,  added  to  the  general  enchantment.    But  hardly 

had  they  sat  down,  w  hen  they  received  a  proof  that,  even 

in  that  moment  of  general  enthusiasm,  the  ambition  and 

passions  of  the  world  possessed  the  hearts  of  the  assembly. 

The  sovereign,  on  resuming  his  seat,  put  on  his  hat ;  the 

nobles,  jealous  of  the  privilege  they  had  been  wont  to 

assert  in  former  States-General,  had  the  imprudence  to  do 

the  same.    Some  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  resolved  to 

assert  an  equal  pretension  for  their  order,  immediately 

covered  themselves :    the  cries,  "  On  with  your  hats," 

"  Uncover,"  "  Off  hats,"  were  heard  on  all  sides  ;  and  the 

meeting  was  about  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  an  incident 

1  Lab.  Hi.     which,  how  trifling  soever  itself,  was  important,  as  reveal- 

Pari  ^336   ^°^  *^^  secret  divisions  of  the  members,  when  the  king, 

Bertrandde  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  feigning  to  be  incom- 

nS^dMa    Dioded  by  the  heat,  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  whole  assem- 

Bev.  i.  166.  bly,  having  no  longer  a  pretence  for  discord,  followed  his 

example,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.^ 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  followed  with  a  studied  harangue, 

,fl        which  told  little.     It  contained  only  one  sentence  of 

Speech  of     importance,  which  related  to  the  double  representation 

and  general  ^.nd  voting  by  head  ;  *  but  that  rather  favoured  the  union 

disappoint-  of  the  orders.    M.  Necker  was  now  anxiously  looked  for 

casioned*?^    — and  a  breathless  suspense  pervaded  the  assembly  when 

he  began  his  speech.    But  never  was  disappointment  more 

universal  than  was  felt  as  it  proceeded.    It  contained 

nothing  which  threw  a  light  on  the  views  of  the  court  in 

regard  to  the  all-important  question  of  the  mode  of  voting, 

and  instead,  abounded  with  tedious  details  on  taxes  and 

retrenchments  which  had  ceased  to  excite  any  interest  in 

the  public  mind.t     In  truth,  notwithstanding  his  abilities, 

the  Swiss  minister  entirely  mistook  the  signs  of  the  times. 

•  "  En  deferant  a  cette  demande  (la  double  representation)  sa  Majeste 
n'a  i)oiiit  changt-  la  forme  des  aiiciennt-s  deliberations ;  et  quoicjue  celle  par 
t^t4*  en  ne  produisant  qu'un  seul  resultat,  paraisse  avoir  I'avautage  de  faire 
inicux  conuaitre  le  di-sir  gi'-neral,  le  roi  a  vf)ulu  que  cette  nouvelle  forme 
ne  w  j)uisse  s'operer  que  du  consentement  libre  dcs  etats-gcnerau-v,  et  avec 
rapi>robution  de  sa  Majeatc." — Hiftoire  ParUinentaire,  i.  3H8. 

t  Such  iH  the  following:—"  Letabuc  se  vend  aujourd'hui  riipe  dans  pre8<iuo 
loute  U  France:  cette  niCthode  a  beuucoup  augmenlc  la  fcrme  du  tabac." 
'-Mvniteur,  bth  to  \Qlh  Hay  17&9. 
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Pressed  by  the  needy  state  of  the  public  treasury,  his  at-     chap. 
tention  was  exclusively  fixed  on  the  means  of  replenishing        iv. 
it.    He  persisted  in  considering  the  crisis  as  financial,  when       ,ygg 
in  reality  it  had  become  social ;  as  arising  from  embar- 
rassments of  government,  when  these,  all-important  in  a 
former  stage,  had  yielded  to  a  more  absorbing  passion ;  and 
when  the  crisis  was  now  forced  on  by  the  growing  importance 
and  ambition  of  the  people.     He  spoke  to  them  of  accounts 
when  they  wanted  to  hear  of  principles,  and  dwelt  on  the 
means  of  extinguishing  the  deficit  when  they  were  occupied 
only  with  filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  constitution.    Thus 
his  speech  pleased  few,  and  disappointed  many.    He  hoped 
to  accommodate  his  measures  to  the  public  exigencies,  with- 
out compromising  or  breaking  with  any  party.     He  was 
aware  that  the  ancient  system  of  government  could  not  be 
maintained,  but  he  trusted  that  the  divisions  in  the  politi- 
cal   parties  would    enable   him  to  repair   the  machine 
without  destroying  it.    By  this  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
all.    Conciliatory  measures  are  admirable,  when  they  are 
founded  on  reforms  which  remove  a  practical  evil ;  they  ?  ^63*'3^73'"^' 
are  ruinous  when  they  proceed  on  a  balance  of  mutual  Mig.  1.  35. 
jealousies,  or  a  blind  concession  to  popular  menaces,  and 
disappoint  all,  without  attaching  any.^"^ 

No  debate  followed  these  official  speeches,  but  the  assem- 
bly broke  up  in  an  orderly  manner  at  half-past  four  o'clock.        j , 
Next  day,  however,  the  great  contest  upon  which  the  eyes  Commence- 
of  all  France  were  fixed  began  in  the  assembly.    The  three  Se  °/be-^ 
orders  met,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  in  one  room,  but  after-  tween  the 
wards  repaired  to  the  halls  appointed  for  their  separate  meet- 

»  In  Necker's  financial  statement,  which  was  laid  before  the  States-Ge- 
neral, he  represented  the 

Francs. 

Fixed  expenses,  .  .  531,000.000,  or  L.21,240,000 

Fixed  revenue,  .  .  473,294,000,  or      18,931,000 


Deficit,  .  57,706,000,  or     L. 2,309,000 

This,  however,  was  the  fixed  expenses,- as  Necker  called  them;  and  when 
the  tloating  debt  was  added,  the  deficit  was  113,000,000,  or  L.4,520,000  more 
This  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Calonne  in  his  work  on  the  state  of 
France,  and  indeed  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  deficit  which  Brienne  only  the 
year  before  had  admitted  was  165,000,000  francs,  should,  without  the  impo- 
shion  of  a  single  new  tax,  have  fallen  to  57,000,000.  In  the  "  Etat  de  La  Dette 
rublique."  published  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  the  real  deficit 
Avas  stated  to  be  at  that  time  189,000,000  francs,  or  L.7,560,000.— See  Histoire 
Parlementaire  de  France,  i.  375, 378.  Calonne,  in  1790,  stated  the  real  deficit, 
on  grounds  apparently  very  satisfactory,  at  255,724,000  francs,  or  L.  10,228,000 
yearly.— See  Calonne,  L'Etat  de  la  France  j^resent  et  avenir,  36,  37;  and 
£tat  de  la  Dette  Publique,  47. 
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CHAP.     ings.    That  of  Menus,  in  which  they  had  met  on  the  preced- 
IV.       ing  day,  being  by  much  the  largest,  was  set  apart  for  the 
j_gg       Tiers  Etat,  whose  numbers  equalled  that  of  the  two  others 
June  6. "      taken  together.  This  circumstance,  in  appearance  trivial,  was 
attended  with  important  effects  :  for  being  styled  the  ^^  Salle 
des  Etats  Generaux^''  and  the  theatre  of  their  first  and  com- 
mon assemblage,  it  gave  that  aspiring  body  a  colourable 
pretext  to  consider  and  represent  themselves  as  in  effect  the 
national  representatives.    Having  taken  their  places  there, 
the  skilful  leaders  of  the  commons  affected  to  feel  surprise 
that  they  were  not  joined  by  the  other  two  orders,  with  a 
view  to  proceed  jointly  to  the  verification  of  their  powers, 
and  meanwhile  did  nothing.    While  this  was  going  on  in 
the  Salle  de  Menus,  the  other  two  orders  were  proceeding 
t  Hist.  Pari,  rapidly  with  the  separate  verification  of  their  powers  :  the 
I  384, 385.    clergy  having  resolved  on  that  step  by  a  majority  of  133  to 
179,  i8o!       114  ;  and  the  nobles  by  one  of  188  to  47.    No  sooner  were 
Pmsaye,  i.     w^q^q  votes  announced  to  the  Tiers  Etat  than  they  broke 

19<.     Lab.  •  .   1  1        .  1  . 

ii.  15, 16.      up  their  meeting,  without  having  taken  any  step  to  consti- 
tute themselves  a  separate  body.^ 

On  the  following  day,  so  quickly  did  the  germs  of  the 
J2        Revolution  develope  themselves  at  this  crisis,  an  event 
First  inter-  occurred  hardly  less  important  than  the  contest  of  the 
tSiectors  o^^^^s  now  openly  engaged  on  its  ultimate  fortune.    Mira- 
and  Muni-    beau  had  begun  a  journal  on  the  debates  of  the  Assembly, 
Paris  with    entitled — "  Journal  des  Etats  Gtneraux ;""  and  government, 
the  govern-  conceiving  such  a  publication  from  such  a  hand  dangerous 
at  this  moment,  had  ordered  its  suppression.    Upon  this 
May  6.         the  electors  of  Paris,  who  were  still  engaged,  as  they  were 
in  many  other  parts  of  France,  with  the  drawing  up  of 
their  cahiers,  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  passed  unani- 
mously and  published  an  arrete,  or  resolution,  protesting 
against  this  act  of  authority,  which  they  directed  to  be 
sent  to  the  chambers  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  invitation  to  them  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  Tiers  Etat,  procure  the  revocation  of  the 
arrete  of  the  royal  council  complained  of,  and  obtain  for 
the  National  Assembly  the  immediate  liberty  of  the  press.* 

•  "  L'Assemblee  da  Tiers  Etat  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  rechane  unanimement 
contre  I'Acte  du  Conseil  qui  supprinie  le  Journal  <U&  Etats  Giniraus;  et  en 
defend  les  suites,  et  qui  prononce  des  peinos  contre  rimprinieurs,  sans 
neanmoins  I'entendre  pur  Li  approuver  ni  blamer  le  journal:  elle  reclame 
bu  ce  que  cet  Acte  du  Conseil  porte  atteinte  a  la  liberie  publique  au  moment 
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Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  direct  interference  of     chap. 
the  electors  of  Paris  in  the  affairs  of  government,  which        iv. 
subsequently,  when  applied  through  the  organ  of  the       ^-^^ 
municipality  which  they  had  elected,  became  of  such  para-  i  ^jst.  Pari, 
mount  importance,  and  produced  at  once  the  most  daring  i-  3«3. 
acts  and  detestable  crimes  of  the  Revolution.^ 

On  the  7th  May  the  three  orders  again  met  in  their 
respective  chambers  :  the  Tiers  Etat  still  occupying  the        ,3 
central  Hall  of  Menus,  and  waiting,  or  pretending  to  wait,  Tiers  Etat 
for  the  expected  junction  of  the  other  orders.    The  con-  onTlSem. 
test  was  now  openly  commenced  ;  the  deputies  of  the  com-  biy,  which 
mons  alleged  that  they  could  not  verify  their  powers  till  sJ*o"J?  the  ^ 
they  were  joined  by  the  whole  Estates,  while  the  clergy  J^g^g^"  ^J]'!" 
and  nobles  had  already  verified  theirs  in  their  separate  "f  i789.  "^ 
chambers,  and  were  ready  to  begin  business.    For  several 
weeks  they  daily  met  in  the  great  hall,  and  vainly  waited 
for  the  accession  of  the  other  orders.    They  attempted 
nothing,  but  simply  trusted  to  the  force  of  inactivity  to 
compel  the  submission  of  their  opponents.    It  was  soon 
evident  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
The  refusal  of  the  commons  to  constitute  themselves,  occa- 
sioned a  complete  stoppage  to  every  sort  of  business,  while 
the  urgent  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
anarchy  of  the  kingdom,  loudly  called  for  immediate  mea-  ^  ^^^  ^.^ 
sures.    Meanwhile  the  firmness  of  the  Third  Estate  occa-  29.  Mig.  i. 
sioned  the  utmost  agitation  in  Paris,  and  crowds  of  all  ^J-  ^\^' 
classes  daily  came  to  Versailles,  to  encourage  the  members  50^  53'. 
in  their  courageous  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  court.^ 

In  this  contest  the  advantage  evidently  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  commons.  The  state  of  the  finances  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  States-General  should  com- 
mence their  labours  :  their  dissolution,  therefore,  was  not 
to  be  apprehended.    On  the  other  hand,  by  simply  remain- 

ou  elle  est  la  plus  precieuse  a  la  nation ;  en  ce  qu'il  viole  la  liberte  de  la 
Presse  reclamee  par  la  France  entiere ;  en  ce  qu'enfin  cet  Acte  rapelle  au 
premier  moment  de  la  liberte  nationale  une  police  et  des  reglemens  qui 
avaient  ete  suspendus  par  la  sagesse  et  la  bonte  du  roi;  et  en  consequence, 
I'Asseniblee  du  Tiers  a  unanimement  resolu  que  le  present  arrete  sera  pre- 
sente  aux  Chambres  du  Clerge  et  de  la  Noblesse,  et  qu'ils  seront  invites  d. 
se  r^unir  au  Tiers,  pour  faire  revoquer  le  dit  Acte  du  Conseil,  et  pour  pro- 
curer a  VAssemblee  Nationale,  la  liberte  provisoire  de  la  Presse  " — Histoire 
Parlementairc  de  la  France,  i.  383.  With  such  fair  requests  and  so  reason- 
able a  representation  did  the  infernal  atrocities  of  the  electors  and  munici- 
pality of  Paris  commence.  Mirabeau's  journal  was  continued  under  the 
name  of"  Courier  de  Provence," 
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CHAP,    ing  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  they  did  nothing  which  could 
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apparently  justify  harsh  measures,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  ultimately  weary  out 
their  antagonists.  They  had  gained  the  immense  advan- 
vioient  tage  in  social  contests,  that  of  being  in  a  position  where, 
t^^tuie*"  ^y  simply  resting  and  remaining  passive,  they  achieved 
parties.  their  object,  and  forced  the  initiative  upon  their  oppo- 
oniieOua^  nents.  Any  decided  measure  on  the  part  of  government 
luoiis.  to  stop  this  fatal  inaction,  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  most 

violent  opposition.    The  force  of  public  opinion,  always  at 
first,  in  civil  commotions,  on  the  side  of  resistance,  was 
'    daily  strengthening  their  cause.    The  agitation  of  the  capi- 
tal was  intimidating  their  adversaries,  and  the  divisions 
which  prevailed  among  them  rendered  it  every  hour  more 
improbable  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  their 
ground.      The   Tiers  Etat  was  unanimous,  while  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  were  secretly  inclined  to  their  side.     The  able 
leaders  of  the  commons  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  their  present  position,  and  waited  calmly  for  above 
a  month  for  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  either  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  crown  might  force  government  into  measures 
]  ^^^*- J,*^^*  of  hostility,  or  the  submission  of  the  other  orders  should 
Mig.  S7.       give  them  the  entire  command  of  the  state,  or  the  decided 
TiT  i^62^^*  **^"^  ^^  ^^^^  public  voice,  daily  gathering  strength  in  their 
53.    '     '     favour,  might  enable  them  to  take  the  initiative  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  success.^* 

This  temporary  lull  in  the  parliamentary  contest  of 
parties  affords  a  favourable  opportunity,  ere  the  decisive 
struggle  commences,  for  surveying  the  feelings  and  inte- 
rests by  which  they  were  severally  actuated,  and  the  lead- 
ing characters  who  obtained  their  direction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  were  naturally  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  privileges  they  had  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  and  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  they  regarded 

•  «  Vous  avez  persevere,  avec  une  fermet*  rare,  dans  une  systeme  d'inac- 
tion  politique  infiniinent  deerie  par  eeux  qui  avait'iit  une  jfruiid  inttret  i 
vouB  faire  adopter  des  fuusses  niesures :  e'i'tait  pour  donner  le  temps  aux 
eoprits  de  se  calmer,  aux  amis  du  bien  public  celui  de  seconder  le  voeu  de 
la  justice  et  de  la  raison;  c'etait  pour  vous  assurer  niieux  que  mSme  dans 
la  poursuite  du  bien  vous  ncxcederiez  aucuncs  bornes;  c'etait,  en  un  mot, 
manifester  une  moderation  qui  convient  surtout  au  courage,  ou  plutot,  sans 
biquelle  il  n'est  pas  du  courage  rraimeiit  durable  ct  invin<-lble."— X>t*ct;wrs 
dc  MiMAUEAU,  13t/i  June  1789;  Ilistoirc  Parlementairc,  i.  443. 
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with  reason  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  government  in     chap. 
modern  times.    Their  interests  in  this,  as  is  generally  the        iv. 
case  with  men,  determined  their  opinions  ;  and  they  were       j-^g 
firmly  resolved  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  those  pretensions         ^^ 
of  the  commons,  which  they  clearly  foresaw  would  end  in  sentiments 
prostrating  the  monarchy  at  their  feet.    They  perceived  ^'l^'f^^''^ 
that  if  the  whole  States-General  were  united  in  one  cham-  nobles, 
ber,  they  would,  since  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers  Mat, 
the  nearly  equal  division  of  the  clergy,  and  the  strong 
body  of  the  noblesse  themselves  who  adhered  to  the  same 
views,  be  left  in  a  minority  of  at  least  one  to  two.    Rather 
than  incur  certain  destruction  in  this  way,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  incur  all  the  hazards  of  a  civil  war.    But  though 
resolute  on  this  vital  question,  they  had  abated  much  of 
their  original  pretensions,  and  were  disposed  to  concede 
many  points  upon  which  formerly  they  had  been  most 
tenacious.    They  were  no  longer  the  proud  and  haughty 
IS^otables  of  1787,  determined  to  abate  none  of  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  :  the  imminence  of  the  danger  had  made 
them  willing  to  avert  it  by  large  concessions.   Their  cahiers, 
though  not  unanimous,  tended  in  general  to  the  same 
point.    The  instructions  to  the  noblesse  of  Paris,  the  most 
important  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  from  their  rank,  influ- 
ence, and  intelligence,  recommended  the  surrender  of  all 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  matter  of  taxation  :  the  regular 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  the  imposition  of  all 
taxes  by  their  consent,  and  their  illegality  without  it ; 
their  legal  extension  only  from  one  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  to  another  ;  the  passing  of  all  laws  by  their  con- 
sent;  the  suppression  of  lettres-de-cacliet ;  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  the  closing  of  the  Bastile  ;  the  abolition  of  all 
feudal  rights,  on  a  reasonable  indemnity  payable  in  ten 
years.     The  great  majority  of  the  instructions  of  the 
noblesse  were  in  the  same  terms.    The  whole  elements  of 
real  freedom  were  to  be  found  in  these  concessions,  on 
which  the  nobles  were  almost  unanimous.    But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  minority  of  forty-seven,  with  the  Duke  of  , 
Orleans  and  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault  at  their  head,  la  Noblesse 
which  carried  much  weight  from  the  high  rank  and  acknow-  ^®  ^*^^' 
ledged  talents  of  some  of  its  members,  was  disposed  to  join  i.  328, 33oi 
at  once  with  the  commons,  and  go  the  whole  length  with 
them  of  revolutionary  innovation.^ 
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CHAP.        The  higher  classes  of  the  clergy  shared  the  sentiments  of 
IV.       the  noble  families  from  which  they  sprang,  and  were  equally 
anxious  to  maintain  the  privileges  from  which  they  derived 
.  advantage  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  undignified  ecclesias- 

Views  and    tics,  wlio  were  indignant  at  their  exclusion  from  all  situa- 
oTthe '^^'^"^  tions  of  consideration  or  emolument  in  the  church,  partici- 
ciergj.        pated  in  the  feelings  of  the  third  estate,  with  whom  they 
were  more  immediately  in  contact,  and  might  be  expected, 
on  any  serious  struggle,  to  join  their  ranks.    Taken  as  a 
body,  the  clergy  had  supported  all  the  efforts  of  the  people 
for  the  establishment  of  their  liberties.    The  vast  propor- 
tion of  their  numbers  who  were  humble  cures,  destitute  of 
any  property,  afforded  a  sufficient  security  that  this  would 
be  the  case.    They  had  urged  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  ;  the  clergy  of  Rheims,  with  their  archbishop  at 
their  head,  demanded,  in  their  instructions  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  establishment  of  a  national  code,  embodying 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  regular  assem- 
bly of  the  States-General,  the  right  of  taxing  themselves, 
the  establishment  of  personal  freedom,  security  to  property, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers,  open  eligibility  to  all  the 
citizens  to  every  employment,  a  new  civil  and  military 
1  Riv.  8.       code,  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  aboli- 
IL    ciia-'    tion  of  the  slave-trade.    All  the  other  instructions  of  the 
t^!^"^"!'*'  clergy  to  their  representatives  contained  more  or  less  the 
Burke,  v.     Same  Sentiments.    It  was  at  a  later  period  in  the  Rcvolu- 
Pari  ^'323   *^^"'  ^°^  ^"  consequence  of  the  treachery  and  injustice 
327.         '  with  which  they  were  assailed,  that  this  great  body  became 
the  lasting  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Revolution.^ 
Liberty  and  equality  were  the  ideas  predominant  in  the 
j_        mind  of  the  whole  third  estate,  and  of  that  large  party  of 
Of  the  Tiers  the  clergy  which,  having  risen  from  its  ranks,  was  identified 
^^^*-  with  its  interests.    EtiUALiTY  was  the  great  object  of  their 

ambition,  because  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  the  evil 
which  occasioned  their  discontents.  It  was  not  so  much 
absolute  freedom  which  they  coveted,  as  equality  of  restraint, 
and  the  repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  threw  their  fetters 
with  undue  severity  upon  the  lower  classes.  They  would 
rather  have  had  servitude  in  common  with  the  privileged 
ranks,  than  freedom  accompanied  with  those  privileges 
which  drew  an  impassable  line  between  them.  The  pas- 
sion for  distinction,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  observed,  is 
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the  ruling  principle  in  France.    Equality  was  demanded     chap. 
because  it  promised  to  remove  the  load  which  depressed        iv. 
the  buoyant  a,mbition  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of       ^^g^ 
society.    Proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  cahiers  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  were  unanimous  in  demanding  the  union  of 
the  orders  and  the  voting  by  head  ;  and  the  instructions 
in  these  respects  were  so  precise,  that  in  truth  the  depu- 
ties of  that  order  had  no  discretionary  power  on  the  sub- 
ject.    In  addition  to  this,  and  all  the  points  conceded  by 
the  noblesse,  the  commons  were  led,  both  from  the  tenor 
of  their  instructions  and  their  own  wishes,  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  incorporations  and  statutes  of  apprenticeship 
of  every  kind  ;  universal  freedom  of  commerce  and  labour ; 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  ;  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code  ;  reformation  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  general  code  of  laws,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  police.    Generally  speak- 
ing, the  instruction  of  the  Tiers  Etat  pointed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  practical  abuses,  to  an  extent  and  with  a  minuteness 
never  carried  into  effect  by  the  National  Assembly;  and  J  ^3^^' 3^5^*" 
excepting  in  the  one  particular,  the  union  of  the  orders,  gave  Riv.  37,  48. 
no  countenance  whatever  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchi-  ^9^  2-0^"" 
cal  authority,  or  the  nourishing  of  that  aspiring  ambition  Lac.  i.  32. 
which  so  speedily  caused  the  States-General  to  overturn 
the  throne.i 

The  King,  who  had  never  tasted  one  moment  of  repose 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  induced,  by  jg 
financial  embarrassments,  to  convoke  the  States-General,  views  of 
and  looked  forward  to  their  assembling  as  the  termination  "'®  ^^^°^" 
of  his  difficulties.  He  in  truth  loved  his  people,  and 
expected  to  meet  their  representatives  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent  who  rej  oins  hi  s  long-lost  children.  He  believed 
himself  beloved,  because  he  deserved  to  be  so.  Unhappily, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  revolution. 
Reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  monarchy,  men  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  its  overthrow,  and  deemed 
present  institutions  stable,  because  they  had  never  seen 
them  shaken.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  affections  of  mankind  when  their  interests 
are  at  stake ;  that  democratic  ambition  may  carry  away 
in  a  few  weeks  the  most  rational ;  that  the  force  of  ancient 
recollections,  strong  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  is  frequently 
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CHAP,    lost  in  moments  of  danger :  and  that  attachment  to  old 
IV.       institutions  is  powerful  only  in  those  who  have  shared  in 
j-gg       their  protection.     He  had  adopted  from  M.  Xecker  two 
principles  very  generally  received  at  that  period,  hut  of 
which  subsequent  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  ;  viz.  that  public  opinion  is  always  on  the  side  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  he  could  at  pleasure  sway  its 
impulses.    The  principle,  vox  populi  vox  Dei,  doubtful  at 
all  times,  is  totally  false  in  periods  of  agitation,  when 
the  passions  are  let  loose,  and  the  ambition  of  the  reckless 
is  awakened  by  the  possibility  of  elevation.    It.would  often 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  then — vox  populi  vox  diaboli.   Pub- 
lic opinion,  in  the  end,  will  always  incline  to  the  right 
side  ;  but  amid  the  violence  of  its  previous  oscillations,  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  may  be  overthrown.    The  mariner 
1  Lac.  vii.     who  dcscries  a  coming  storm,  may  with  certainty  predict 
sta^i  P*      *^^*  ^*^  ^"^y  ^^^^  ultimately  be  stilled  ;  but  he  cannot  be 
2»o.  '  sure  that  his  own  vessel  will  not  previously  be  sunk  in  the 

waves.i 

The  people  of  Paris,  whose  opinions  came  to  have  so  vast 
an  influence  on  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  looked  for- 
And  of  the  ward  to  the  States-General  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
F^£!^  ^^  imposts  ;  the  nobility  hoped  it  would  prove  the  means  of 
re-establishing  the  finances,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  parsimony  of  later  years  ;  the  citizens  trusted  it 
would  remove  the  galling  fetters  to  which  they  were  still 
subjected ;  the  fundholders,  who  had  so  often  suffered  from 
breaches  of  the  public  faith,  regarded  it  as  a  secure  ram- 
part against  a  national  bankruptcy — an  event  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  deficit  had  led  them  seriously  to  appre- 
hend. Every  class  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  a  change, 
from  which  all  were  equally  destined  to  suffer.  All  who 
were  conscious  of  talents  which  were  unworthily  depressed, 
who  sought  after  distinction  which  the  existing  order  of 
society  prevented  them  from  obtaining,  or  who  had  acquired 
wealth  without  obtaining  consideration,  joined  themselves 
to  the  disaffected.  To  those  were  added  the  unsettled  spi- 
rits which  the  prospect  of  approaching  disturbances  always 
brings  forth — the  insolvent,  the  reckless,  the  ardent,  tiie  des- 
perate ;  men  wlio  were  suffering  under  the  existing  state 
of  society,  and  hoped  that  any  change  would  ameliorate 
their  condition.    A  proportion  of  the  nobles,  as  is  ever 
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the  case  in  civil  convulsions,  also  adhered  to  these  prin-     chap. 
ciples  ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,        i^'- 
who  brought  a  princely  fortune,  a  selfish  heart,  and  depraved 
habits,  to  forward  the  work  of  corruption,  but  wanted 
steadiness  to  rule  the  faction  which  his  prodigality  had 
organised  ;  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  who  had  nursed 
a  republican  spirit  amidst  American  dangers,  and  revived 
for  the  strife  of  freedom  in  the  Old  World  the  ardent  desires 
which  had  been  awakened  by  its  triumph  in  the  New. 
The  Counts  Clermont  Tonnerre  and  Lally  Tollendal  were 
also  attached  to  the  same  principles;   the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  Marquis  de 
Crillon,  and  the  Viscount  Montmorency ;  names  long  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  French  glory,  and  some  of  which 
were  destined  to  acquire  a  fatal  celebrity  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  who  bore  them.     A  portentous  union  of 
rank,  talent,  and  energy  !  of  much  which  the  aristocracy  13, 15.  ^' ' 
could  produce  that  was  generous,  with  all  that  the  com-  ^g""^m^*'  I' 
mons  could  furnish  that  was  eminent;  of  philosophic  enthu-  41. 
siasm  with  plebeian  audacity  ;  of  the  vigour  of  rising  ability 
with  the  weight  of  antiquated  splendoiir.i 

Two  circumstances,  however,  were  remarkable  in  the 
composition  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  influence  its  future  proceedings. 

The  first  was  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  literary  and 
philosophical  talent,  and  the  extraordinary  preponderance        20 
of  the  legal  profession.    With  the  exception  of  Bailly,  and  Absence  of 
one  or  two  other  illustrious  individuals,  no  name  of  literary  pSer^and 
celebrity  was  to  be  found  among  its  members.   On  the  other  literary 
hand,  no  less  than  279  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  advocates,  chief-  ™^"* 
ly  from  the  provincial  courts  of  France.    This  class  did  not 
correspond  to  the  barristers  of  England,  who,  although  not 
in  general  men  of  property,  are  at  least  usually  possessed 
of  talent  and  information,  but  were  provincial  advocates, 
stewards  of  petty  local  jurisdictions,  country  attorneys, 
notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  ministers  of  municipal 
litigation,  the  fomenters  of  petty  war  and  village  vexation. 
"  From  the  moment,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  that  I  read  a  list 
of  their  names,  and  saw  this,  I  foresaw  distinctly,  and 
very  nearly  as  it  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow  ! "    This 
fact  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  few  of  the  electors  were  capable  of  appreciating 
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CHAP,    the  merits  of  scientific  characters,  in  a  country  where 
IV.       not  one  in  fifty  could  read  ;  and,  on  the  other,  how 
closely  the  necessities  of  men  brought  them  every  where 
in  contact  with  that  enterprising  and  restless  body  which 
lived  upon  their  divisions.    The  absence  of  the  philoso- 
phers is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  with  a  few  splendid 
exceptions,  they  seldom  make  good  practical  statesmen  ; 
1  Lac.  vii.     but  the  multitude  of  lawyers  turned  out  an  evil  of  the 
I5,v  93.      fij.gt  magnitude,  possessing,  as  they  did,  talent  without 
Works',  Ti.    property,  and  the  desire  of  distinction  without  the  prin- 
■rJavIS^^^  ciples  which  should  regulate  it.    The  worst  characters  in 
384.      '       the  Revolution — Robespierre,  Danton,  and  almost  all  their 
associates — belonged  to  this  class.^ 

The  second  circumstance  was  the  great  proportion  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  who  were  men  of  no  property  or  consideration  in 
Few  great  the  country,  mere  needy  adventurers,  who  pushed  them- 
propnetors.  ggiyes  into  the  Estates  in  order  to  make  their  fortune  amidst 
the  public  convulsions  which  were  anticipated.  The  lead- 
ing persons  of  the  banking  and  commercial  interest  were 
indeed  members  of  this  body,  and  took  a  pride  in  being 
considered  its  heads  ;  but  their  numbers  were  inconsider- 
able compared  with  those  of  their  destitute  brethren,  and 
their  talents  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  an 
ascendancy.  When  the  contest  began,  they  were  speedily 
supplanted  by  the  clamorous  and  reckless  adventurers, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  but  public  confusion.  France,  on 
this  occasion,  paid  the  penalty  of  her  unjust  and  invidious 
feudal  distinctions  ;  the  class  was  wanting,  so  well  known 
in  England,  which,  nominally  belonging  to  the  Commons, 
is  bound  to  tlie  Peers  by  similarity  of  situation  and  com- 
munity of  interest ;  which  forms  the  link  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  at  once  moderates  the 
-^  ac.  vu.  pj.j^g  Qf  ^^Q  former  by  their  firnmess,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  latter  by  their  authority. 2* 


•  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  composed  of  1128  persons,  of  whom 
about  two-thirds  were  non-proprietors.  They  were  arranged  in  the  folluw. 
ing  nmnner : — 

Clergy.  Noblti. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,               4S  Prince  of  the  Blood,  1 

Abbots  and  Canons,  .         a:»  .Mapstnites,              .  .         .         2S 

Curates,            .  .210  Gentilhomaies,  .241 

293  270 
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No  member  of  the  States-General  had  yet  attained  a     chap. 
commanding  reputation  except  Mirabeau.    Honore  Gabriel        ^^'• 
Riqueti,  Count  de  Mirabeau,  was  born  at  Bignon,  near       j-^g^ 
Nemours,  on  the  9th  March  1749;  so  that,  when  the  Revo-        22 
lution  broke  out,  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  intellectual  Birth  and 
strength — aged  forty  years.    He  was  son  of  the  Marquis  de  ^lirabeau" 
Mirabeau,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  sect  of  the  Eco- 
nomists, and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  their 
works — VAnii  des  Hommes.^    Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
herculean  constitution,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  burning 
passions,  he  possessed  at  once  the  intellectual  vigour,  energy 
of  will,  and  physical  strength,  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
were  fitted  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  distinction  among 
men.    Like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  his  character  is  better 
portrayed  in  his  life  than  it  could  be  in  the  most  laboured 
diatribe  or  panegyric.    His  education  was  discursive  rather 


Ecclesiastics, .  2 

Gentilhommes, 12 

Mayors, 18 

Magistrates, .  62 

Lawyers, 279 

Physicians, 16 

Merchants,  Farmers,  &c., 176 

Nobles  and  Clergy,  563.— Tiers  Etat,  ...        565 

After  the  Assembly  was  united,  and  the  partie«  were  divided,  they  stood 
thus ; — 

Cote  Droit,  Koyalists.  Cote  Gauche,  'Democrats. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
Abbots  and  Canons, 
Curates, 
Nobles,     . 
Magistrates,     . 

18     Merchants,  Farmers,  &c.,        .         30 


Lawyers 
Farmers, 


39  Prince  of  the  Blood,        .         .  1 

25  Lawyers,           ....  160 
10 

Igy  Curates,            ....  80 

10  Gentilhommes,        ...  55 


40 


Centre,  or  xindecided. 


326 


Clergy,             140 

Nobles,             20 

Magistrates,             9 

Lawyers, 101 

Tiers  Etat,               210 

480 
Thus  the  Cote  Gauche,  which  ultimately  obtained  the  complete  command 
of  the  Assembly  and  France,  was  at  first  less  than  a  third  of  its  number. 

•  Nevertheless,  the  capacity  of  this  distinguished  Economist  may  be 
measured  by  the  following  anecdote- — When  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  1772, 
visited  Paris,  he  called  on  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  and  having  spoken  of 
Montesquieu  as  a  great  man,  the  Marquis  replied,  "  Montesquieu!  les 
reveries  surannees  de  cet  honinie  ne  sout  plus  estimees  que  dans  quelque 
cours  du  nord." — Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  89. 
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CHAP,  than  complete ;  varied  than  profound.  He  acquired  a  slight 
IV.  knowledge  of  the  classics,  studied  mathematics  under  the 
j„g^  great  La  Grange,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the 
army.  His  spirit,  however,  was  too  ardent  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  or  the  billiard-room, 
which  generally  at  that  period  filled  up  the  long  leisure  of 
a  young  officer's  life,  and  too  aspiring  to  bend  to  the  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  a  nobleman's  reading.  He  accord- 
ingly studied  his  profession  in  all  its  great  authors,  and 
published  an  eloge  on  the  great  Conde.  Shortly  after,  he 
got  involved  in  a  love  intrigue,  and  was,  at  the  request  of 
his  father,  immured  in  the  state  prison  of  the  Isle  de  Rhe, 
as  the  best  method  of  cooling  his  ardent  temperament.  In 
1769,  after  a  short  confinement,  he  served  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  reduction  of  Corsica,  and  soon  after  gave 
proof  of  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  by  the  publication 

MiL^^gr"^^'  ^^  ^^  essay  on  the  political  oppression  which  the  Genoese 

(Mirabeau.)  had  exercised  in  that  island.^ 

Wearied  with  the  monotony  of  a  pacific  military  life,  he 

retired  in  1770,  at  his  father's  request,  to  the  Limousin, 

23        where  he  engaged  in  country  pursuits  ;  but  after  a  short 

His  first       trial,  finding  these  still  more  foreign  to  his  disposition,  in 

ki^iSfe*"'^*^  1771,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  evinced  such  a 
repugnance  to  the  despotic  system  of  the  Abbe  Terray, 
that  he  became  estranged  from  his  father,  and,  retiring  to 
Provence,  married  Mademoiselle  de  Marignane,  a  beautiful 
and  richly  endowed  heiress ;  but  whose  fortune,  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  inheritances  which  had  not  yet  devolved  to  her, 
was  soon  grievously  embarrassed  by  her  husband's  extrava- 
gance. And,  as  his  father  refused  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  his  creditors,  he  was  constrained  to  remain  in  a 
sort  of  forced  exile  on  his  estates,  where,  smarting  under 
the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  and  real  or  supposed 
injuries,  he  wrote,  after  studying  Tacitus  and  Rousseau,  his 
"  Essay  on  Despotism,"  in  which  rays  of  genius  are  to  be 
discerned  in  the  midst  of  the  ravuigs  of  a  disordered  fancy. 
Having  soon  after  broken  his  ban,  or  the  space  allotted  to 
him  during  his  exile,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  private  quarrel, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  cliateau  of  If,  from  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  that  of  Joux  in  the  Jura,  in  1776. 
The  magic  of  his  conversation  having  there  induced  the 
governor  to  grant  him  permission  to  live  on  his  parole 
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in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pontarlier,  he  met  and  fell     chap. 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Sophie  de        iv. 
Ruffey,  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Mounier,  president  of    ~Y-g9.~ 
the  Chamber  des  Comptes,  at  Dol,  whom  he  soon  seduced. 
This  led  him  into  new  difficulties.    The  relations  of  his 
wife  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Mounier  combined  with  his 
father  to  have  him  again  imprisoned ;  and  it  required 
the  intervention  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  at  that  period  iBiog.Univ. 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  ministry,  to  obtain  for  him  the  Jj^jj^-  ^^^  ^^• 
mitigated  penalty  of  leave  to  withdraw  to  a  foreign  country.  Mirabeau, 
He  withdrew  accordingly  to  Holland,  was  outlawed  as  for  ^oig^g/y  ^ 
rape  by  the  parliament  of  Besan9on,  and  beheaded  in  edit, 
effigy  by  their  sentence,  which  involved  a  confiscation  of 
the  life  interest  in  his  estates.^ 

Reduced  now  to  subsist  in  exile,  and  maintain  Sophie,  who 
had  fled  to  his  protection,  by  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
the  prodigious  activity  and  mingled,  greatness  and  turpi-  iiis  varied 
tude  of  his  mind  at  once  displayed  itself.  He  translated  t/ous^wHt. 
several  respectable  works,  of  which  Watson's  Philip  II.  ings. 
was  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  at  the  same  time  published 
the  most  violent  libels  against  his  father,  who  had  accused 
him  of  having  corrupted  his  wife,  Mirabeau's  own  mother. 
There  being  no  end  to  his  violence,  and  the  scrapes  into 
which  it  betrayed  him,  he  was  a  third  time  seized  by  war- 
rant of  a  lettre-de-cachet,  backed  by  the  Dutch  authorities 
in  Holland,  and  taken  to  Vincennes,  where  he  was  con- 
fined three  years  and  a  half.  Again  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  prevailed  over  the  rules  of  his  prison ;  and 
he  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  police  leave  secretly  to 
correspond  with  Sophie,  which  he  did  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  copies  of  his  letters  having  been  preserved  by 
the  police  were  afterwards  published.  For  the  edification 
of  that  fond  mistress,  he  translated  in  prison,  and  sent  to 
her,  Boccaccio's  "  Tales,"  and  the  "Raisers  de  Jean  Second," 
works  which  sufficiently  prove  the  character  of  that  liaison. 
He  there  also  wrote  some  original  compositions,  licentious 
in  the  extreme,  and  abounding  in  the  satire  on  the  sacred 
writings  then  so  prevalent ;  particularly  "L'EroticaBiblion," 
and  "Ma  Conversion,"  the  latter  of  which  equals  the  grossest 
productions  of  Aretin,  and  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  a  man  j  g-  .^  • 
of  Mirabeau's  genius.^  He  could  not  rest,  however,  with  such  xxix.  92,  y3. 
scandalous  pursuits  ;  and,  in  a  treatise  on  prisons  of  state 
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CHAP,    and  lettres-de-cachet,  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the 

IV.       coercion  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
~^^~"        At  length  he  extricated  himself  from  prison,  and  made 
g,  '      his  peace  with  his  father  by  attacking  the  reputation  of 
His  career    his  mother,  whose  tenderness  to  him  had  been  uninterrupted 
Re^vohiUon  ^^^^'i^o  ^^1  ^^^^  family  dissensions  which  had  so  long  embit- 
tered his  existence.     Immediately  after  he  returned  to 
Provence,  where  he  published  his  memoirs,  which  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  sensation.    Subsequently  he  com- 
promised the  lawsuit  with  M.  de  Mounier  ;  and,  in  order 
to  regain  Madame  de  Mirabeau's  fortune,  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  and  art,  both  with  her  and  the  legal  tribunal 
before  which  the  process  depended,  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  that  much-injured  lady,  whom  he  represented 
with  truth  as  an  "  angel  of  sweetness  and  goodness."    Hav- 
ing failed  in  that  object,  however,  he  thought  no  more  of 
either  his  angel  or  Sophie,  but  came  to  London  in  company 
with  a  young  Dutchwoman,  who  had  succeeded  both  in 
his  inconstant  affections.    But  the  strict  morals  of  Eng- 
land soon  disconcerted  a  person  of  his  licentious  habits, 
and  he  afterwards  passed  into  Prussia,  the  institutions  and 
rapid  rise  of  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  strongly  arrested  his  attention.    His  residence 
there  led  to  the  composition  of  the  most  bulky  work 
which  ever  appeared  with  his  name,  and  which  related 
to  the  Prussian    monarchy.     During  his  stay  in  that 
country  he   corresponded   regularly  with  Calonne,  the 
minister  of  France,  for  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  spy, 
and  to  whom  he  furnished  valuable  statistical  information 
regarding  all  the  German  states.    During  the  whole  time 
he  was  so  employed,  he  incessantly  importuned  the  French 
minister  for  money.    After  various  other  literary  sallies, 
in  one  of  which  M.  Necker,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, became  the  object  of  his  attacks,  he  was  at  length 
thrown  into  his  proper  sphere  by  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  when  he  was  elected  representjitive  of  Aix 
^^\^^^^ll' '"  Provenco.    Even  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
Duniont,      he  had  given  proof  of  the  line  he  was  to  adopt  in  politics, 
Mirlbciu     ^y  steering  a  middle  part  between  the  two  exfrenie  par- 
24, 85.     '    ties,  whose  collision  was  then  shaking  society  to  its  centre 
in  that  remote  province.^ 
The  preceding  detail  is  necessary  to  a  due  appreciation 
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of  the  character  of  Mirabeau,  by  far  the  most  powerful      chap. 
man  who  appeared  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu-        ^^• 
lion.    Impetuous  in  passion,  unbridled  in  desire,  vehement       itsoT 
in  anger,  irascible  in  temper,  vain  and  yet  proud,  alike        ge. 
without  shame  and  without  remorse,  the  tyrant  of  men.  Character 
the  corrupter  of  women,  he  had  been  at  once  an  ungrate-  beau"^* 
ful  son,*  a  faithless  husband,  a  brutal  lover,  an  imperious 
master,  and  a  needy  suppliant.     Overwhelmed  with  debt, 
without  a  profession,  insatiable  in  desires,  panting  for  for- 
tune, "  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus  ;"  he  realized  the  pic- 
ture of  those  reckless  yet  formidable  characters  who  formed 
Catiline's  conspirators,  and  of  whom  the  pencil  of  Sallust 
has  left  so  graphic  a  picture.    He  looked  to  the  Revolution 
as  the  means  of  reinstating  his  affairs,  and  reopening  to 
him  that  round  of  licentious  pleasures,  for  which,  even  in 
middle  life,  he    panted  with  unextinguishable  ardour. 
IXecker  said  of  him,  with  equal  felicity  and  justice,  that 
he  was  "  an  aristocrat  by  nature,  and  a  tribune  by  calcula- 
tion," and  such  in  truth  was  his  character.    Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  declamations  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  he 
never  at  heart  had  in  view  to  surrender  the  vital  privi- 
leges of  his  order,  and  entertained  throughout  a  secret  pride 
in  those  advantages  of  birth,  with  regard  to  which  in  public 
he  professed  himself  to  be  so  indifferent,  and  a  thorough 
perception  of  the  peril  of  those  democratic  principles  of 
which  he  appeared  so  ardent  a  supporter,  t    He  espoused 
with  vehemence  the  popular  side,  because  he  thought  it 
likely  to  prevail,  because  he  had  suffered  under  authority, 
was  bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  his  ardent  spirit,  thirsting  for 
enjoyment,  chafed  against  all  laws,  human  and  divine.    But 

*  It  is  in  reference  to  his  mother,  who  always  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  that  this  trait  in  his  character  is  given.  His  father's 
conduct  to  him  had  heen  so  cruel  and  unnatural,  that  it  is  not  surprising  it 
had  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  filial  affection;  "  L'Ami  des  Hommes" 
never  ceased  to  persecute  his  son  with  the  most  impassioned  rancour,  and 
this  circumstance  affords  some  extenuation  of  his  licentious  life. — See  La 
Hari'e,  Cours  de  Litterature,  xii.  273;  and  Weber,  i.  336. 

f  He  said  at  the  tribune — "  As  to  my  title  of  Count,  any  one  is  welcome 
to  it  who  chooses  to  take  it;"  but  that  was  only  because  he  beUeved  that 
by  the  force  of  such  professions  he  could  obtain  a  higher  rank,  and,  above 
all,  a  larger  fortune  than  had  devolved  to  him  by  birth,  or  he  had  acquired 
by  marriage.  He  frequently  said  in  private  society,  "  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
who,  by  the  bye,  was  my  cousin;"  and  when  the  decree  abolishing  titles  of 
honour  was  passed,  he  said,  "  Savez-vous  que  vous  avez  disoriente  I'Europe 
pendant  trois  jours  ?"  At  home  he  was  always  styled,  even  after  that  decree, 
M.  le  Comte,  and  his  servants  wore  livery  after  it  had  been  disused  by  every 
one  else. — See  Biog.  Univer.,  xxix,  108,  109. 
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CHAP,     he  was  equally  ready  to  support  the  opposite  side  if  it  held 


[V. 


out  still  greater  advantages  ;  and  when  at  last  he  accepted 
j-gj,  the  secret  bribes  of  the  court,  and  sought  to  allay  the  tem- 
1  Marm.  u.  pest  whicli  lie  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  creating, 
Lakarpe,  ^^  acted  not  less  in  conformity  with  his  real  inclinations 
Gourde  Lit.  than  with  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct,  which  was 
Weber,'i. '  "  ever  to  throw  for  the  highest  stake.  The  air  of  sincerity, 
?.^'-  Lab.  to  which  so  large  a  share  of  his  success  was  owing,  was  all 
Dumo'nt,  99,  assumed  ;  his  professions  of  public  zeal  were  a  mere  cloak 
Te%eur"^^'  ^^^  Private  ambition.  He  said  of  Robespierre,  whose  abili- 
i.  69.  '  ties  early  attracted  his  notice,  "  That  young  man  will  go 
great  lengths  :  he  believes  all  he  saj/s'' ^ 

As  an  orator,  Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
that  ever  appeared  on  a  great  stage  in  public  affairs.  An 
His  charac-  ardent  soul,  a  ready  elocution,  vast  force  of  expression,  a 
orat^  ^"  brilliant  imagination,  a  voice  of  thunder,  an  unconquer- 
able will,  rendered  him  the  natural  leader  of  an  assembly, 
in  whicli  the  selfish  and  generous  passions  were  tossed 
together  in  Avild  confusion,  and  both  sought  their  gratifi- 
cation in  the  most  extravagant  schemes  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society.  Like  Mr  Fox,  he  had  no  great  store  of 
acquired  information,  he  trusted  to  others  for  the  materials 
of  his  orations ;  and  the  greater  part  both  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  laborious  compositions  whicli  bear  his 
name,  were  the  work  of  an  able  circle  of  friends,  who, 
fascinated  by  his  talents,  had  become  the  coadjutors  of  his 
labours.*  But  though  he  got  the  materials,  and  often  the 
exordium,  from  others,  the  great  merit  and  unbounded 
success  of  his  speeches  were  his  own.  Self-confident  in 
the  highest  degree,  no  opposition  could  daunt,  no  clamours 
disconcert  liim  ;  his  ready  capacity  seldom  failed  to  retort 
an  interruption  with  effect  on  his  adversaries  ;  vehement 

•  Dumont,  Duroverai,  and  Clavieres  were  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
asslBtauts,  and  compobcd  almost  all  the  writings  which  at  lirst,  before  his 
great  oratorical  talents  had  become  known,  gave  Mirabeau  his  colossal 
rejiutation.  The  former,  well  known  to  the  world  by  his  invaluable 
"  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,"  published  in  1834,  to  which  this  history  is  so 
largely  indebted,  wrote  his  Courier  de  Provence,  which,  after  Mirabeau's 
Journal  des  Etats  Generaux  had  been  stopped  by  a  decree  of  the  roysj 
council,  continued  to  give  a  sunmiary  of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  and 
obtained  a  pro«ligiou8  reputation.  He  also,  witli  Duroverai,  wrote  the 
celebrated  address  to  the  King,  for  the  removal  of  the  armies  on  July  8: 
the  still  more  famous  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  many  of  the  speeches  which 
he  delivered  with  most  emphasis  and  effect. — See  Dumont's  ISouwnirt  de 
iJirabeau,  79,  105,  125,  1.S9.  Major  Mauvillon,  a  I*russian  othcer,  whom  he 
had  in  like  manner  pressed  into  his  service,  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
elaborate  work  on  Prussia  in  eight  volumes. — Jbid.  13G. 
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and  impassioned,  he  always  contrived,  even  when  insincere,     chap. 

to  throw  into  his  speeches  that  vigour  of  expression,  and        ^^- 

earnestness  of  manner,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  ora-       j^g^^ 

torical  fascination.    No  one  saw  so  clearly  where  the  vital 

points  in  every  question  discussed  lay ;  none  knew  so  well 

how  to  address  himself,  whether  in  support  or  opposition, 

to  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  majority.    Though  steeped 

in  gross  ideas,  and  burning  for  sensual  enjoyment,  none 

could  utter  more  elevated  sentiments,  or  avail  himself 

with  more  skill  of  the  generous  affections.    Ambitious  in 

the  extreme,  conscious  of  powers  which  qualified  him 

for  the  lead,  he  was  impatient  of  attaining  it,  and  fretted 

against  every  opposition  he  encountered.    According  as 

his  speeches  were  applauded  or  interrupted,  he  gave  way 

to  sanguine  anticipations,  or  stigmatised  the  Assembly  as 

the  most  deplorable  set  of  imbeciles  who  were  ever  brought 

together.     Yet  did  his  self-confidence  never  desert  him. 

There  was  something  which  savoured  of  the  grand  even  in 

the  resolution  which  sprang  from  his  vices.     Having  lost 

all  private  character,  even  in  the  corrupted  circles  of  Paris, 

he  resolved  to  rear  up  a  new  influence  founded  upon  public 

achievements  ;  gradually  rose  superior  to  all  his  rivals  in 

the  Assembly,  and  by  his  courage  in  difliculty,  and  energy 

amid  the  hesitation  of  others,  ultimately  acquired  its  entire 

direction.    Perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  in  France  who 

had  a  chance  of  moderating  or  arresting  the  fervour  of  the  i  Dumont, 

Revolution.     He  frequently  said  of  La  Fayette,  when  at  Biogl^univ. 

the  head  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  "  La  Fayette  has  xxix.  109. 

an  army;  but,  believe  me,  my  head,  too,  is  a  power." ^ 

The  only  orator  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  the  National 
Assembly,  who  was  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Mirabeau, 
was  the  Abbe  Maury.*    This  celebrated  man,  at  once  an 

*  The  Abbe  Maury  was  born  on  the  26th  June  1746,  at  Vaurens  in  the 
Venaissin,  of  obscure  parents.  His  education,  commenced  in  his  native 
parish,  was  completed  at  Avignon.  An  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and  ready  talent,  rendered  him  remarkable  from  his  earliest 
years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  came  without  either  money  or  friends 
to  Paris,  where  he  at  first  earned  a  precarious  subsistence  by  teaching. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  he  composed  a  funeral  eloge  on  the  Dauphin  ;  and 
in  1767,  one  on  Charles  V.,  and  an  essay  on  the  advantages  of  Peace,  for  a 
prize  proposed  by  the  French  Academy..  These  juvenile  performances 
having  procured  for  him  some  notice,  he  resolved  to  take  orders,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  attainment  of  public  eloquence.  His  talent  in  this 
respect  soon  made  itself  known ;  and  having  been  cliosen,  in  1772,  to  preach 
a  panegyric  on  Saint  Louis,  his  pulpit  oratory  met  with  such  success,  that 
the  Academy  petitioned  the  King  to  bestow  some  preferment  on  the 
young  ecclesiastic,  which  was  immediately  done  by  his  being  promoted  to 
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CHAP,     academician  and  a  preacher  before  the  king,  had  already 
IV.       acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  before  the  meeting  of  the 
j-gg       States-General.     A  vivid  imagination,  a  memory  richly 
2g        stored  with  the  imagery  of  the  East,  a  happy  power  of 
Character  ^  applying  the  sublime  language  of  Scripture,  great  facility 
mxLTj^^^^  of  elocution,  and  that  decided  style  of  expression  which 
springs  from  strong  internal  conviction,  made  his  oratory 
always  impressive,  and  riveted  the  attention  even  of  the 
hostile  and  unbelieving  crowd  which  composed  the  great 
majority  of  the  Assembly.    They  listened  to  him  as  they 
would  have  gazed  on  the  opera  stage  at  a  representation 
of  the  antique  and  exploded,  but  yet  powerful  imagery  of 
Gothic  superstition.    But,  in'addition  to  this,  he  possessed 
remarkable  abilities  as  a  debater  ;  and  his  antagonists  soon 
found,  that  it  was  with  no  theatrical  remnant  of  the  olden 
time  that  they  had  to  deal  in  the  contests  of  tlie  States- 
General.     A  sound  judgment,  a  clear  and  penetrating 
1  Marm.  ii.   intellect,  great  rapidity  of  thought,  and  a  mind  fraught 
nlm.'de       ^^^^  *^^  incidents  and  lessons  of  history,  made  him  pecu- 
Comte         liarly  powerful  in  reply.    His  speeches  on  these  occasions, 

Montlosier,      ^  .  - 1  •         -,  •      xi       *  n  i 

u.  255.  Lab.  always  extempore,  a  thing  then  rare  m  the  Assembly,  and 
iii.  398, 399.  poured  forth  with  the  vehemence  and  energy  of  impas- 
sioned conviction,^  recalled   those  sublime  instances  of 

the  abbacy  of  Frenade.  In  1775,  he  published  a  panegyric  on  Saint  Augus- 
tin,  which  had  been  preached  before  the  assembly  of  the  clergy ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  other  panegyrics  on  Fenelon  and  Bossuet.  Subse- 
quently he  was  promoted  to  the  rich  benefice  of  the  priory  of  Lioris,  worth 
20,000  francs  a-year ;  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  most  brilliant  literary 
and  philosophical  socifety  in  Paris.  In  1787  and  1788,  Lamoignon,  then 
keeper  of  the  seals,  availed  himself  of  his  talents  in  the  preparation  of  the 
edicts  which  excited  such  vehement  opposition  in  the  parliaments  of  France. 
In  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of  the  clergy  for  the  bailiwick  of  Peronne, 
and  he  first  appeared  in  debate  during  the  discussions  on  the  Veto  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year ;  after  which  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions 
on  every  subject.  The  Revolution,  which  ruined  the  fortunes  of  so  many 
others  of  his  party,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  making  of  his;  he  lust,  indeed, 
all  his  benefices  in  France ;  but  being  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  distinction  by  the  head  of  the  church,  the  two 
aunts  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  whole  conclave  of  cardinals;  and  erelong  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  by  his  elevation  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  church.  In  1792, 
he  was  named  Archbishop  of  Nice  in  partibus,  and  in  1794  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  and  lUshop  of  Monte  Fiascone.  On  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  French  in  1798,  they  did  all  they  could  to  seize  him,  but  he  escaped 
disguisefi  as  a  voiturier  to  Venice,  from  %vhpnce  lie  withdrew  to  St  Peters- 
burg. In  1799  he  returned  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Suwar- 
row,  and  in  1806  was  recalled  to  Paris  after  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed ;  l)ut  his  conduct  there  was  far  from  prov- 
ing agreeable  to  the  Pope,  it  being  deemed,  and  apparently  with  justice,  not 
in  unison  with  the  former  tenor  of  his  character,  and  he  died  in  1817,  after 
having  fallen  under  the  di8i>lpasure  of  the  court  of  Rome. — See  Biographic 
UniverselU,  xxvu.  668,  575,  (Mauuy.) 
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ancient    heroism,  when    the    inspired   prophets    poured     chap. 
forth  in  burning  strains,  against  a  blind  generation  thirst-        iv. 
ing  for  their  blood,  the  awful  denunciation  of  judgment       j^gg 
to  come. 

It  was  this  unconquerable  moral  courage,  and  the  steady 
adherence  which  he  manifested  in  those  perilous  times  to  29 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  secured  His  invin- 
for  the  Abbe  Maury  the  respect  even  of  his  most  enve-  coura^e?^^ 
nomed  enemies.  Opposed  in  debate  by  Mirabeau,  Barnave, 
and  Clermont  Tonnerre  :  interrupted  at  every  step  by  the 
hisses  or  cries  of  two  or  three  thousand  spectators  in  the 
galleries  :  certain  of  being  defeated  in  all  his  efforts  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  :  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  strung 
up  to  the  lamp-post,  or  torn  to  pieces  at  the  close  of  every 
interesting  debate,  by  the  furious  mob  which  often  sur- 
rounded the  Assembly — he  never  deviated  from  his  duty, 
but  was  ever  to  be  found  at  his  post,  combating  the  pro- 
jects of  spoliation  and  robbery  which  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  proclaiming  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  a  guilty 
generation,  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  religion. 
Such  was  the  fervour  and  rapidity  of  his  thoughts,  that 
the  reporters  in  the  galleries  were  unable  to  write  down 
his  finest  speeches  ;  and  next  day,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
dwelling,  he  was  unable  to  recall  what  the  animation  of 
the  tribune  had  drawn  forth.  A  true  soldier  of  the  church, 
he  threw  himself  with  undaunted  valour  into  the  breach  ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether,  in  oratorical  contests,  the 
vehement  fervour  of  his  declamation,  the  cutting  force  of 
his  sarcasm,  or  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  know- 
ledge, were  most  conspicuous.  His  character  may  be 
judged  of  by  two  anecdotes.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  Assembly,  seeing  the  universal  delusion  which  had 
seized  the  nation,  he  said  to  his  friend  Marmontel — "  I 
have  studied  the  two  parties ;  I  know  the  views  of  each. 
My  mind  is  made  up  :  I  will  perish  in  the  breach  ;  but  I 
have  not  the  less  the  mournful  conviction,  that  the  enemy 
will  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  give  it  up  to  pillage."  ^ 
And  when  he  took  leave  of  him  for  the  last  time,  on  his  294^4^'.  ^ 
setting  out  for  Rome,  he  said — "  In  defending  the  good  ^l\s^-  ^- 
cause,  I  have  done  all  I  could ;  ^  I  have  exhausted  my  m^'399, 40*0. 
strength,  not  to  prevail  in  an  Assembly  where  all  my 
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CHAP,    efforts  were  in  vain,  but  to  spread  profound  ideas  of  jus- 

IV.       tice  and  truth  in  the  nation,  and  over  Europe.      I  hope 

j-gg       even  to  be  listened  to  by  posterity.    It  is  not  without 

profound  grief  that  I  remove  from  my  country,  but  I 

carry  with  me  the  firm  conviction  that  the  revolutionary 

power  will  one  day  he  destroyed^'' 

The  chief  other  supporter  of  the  Cote  Droit,  or  Conser- 
Char^ter  of ^^*^^^  ^^^^  ^"  *^®  Assembly,  was  M.  Cazales.*  An  old 
M.  cazaies.  military  officer,  he  had,  shortly  before  the  Revolution, 
been  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  he  proved 
one  of  its  most  able  and  intrepid  defenders.  His  charac- 
ter was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Abbe  Maury ; 
it  was  more  contemplative  and  philosophic.  Less  fervent 
and  animated  than  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  church, 
he  was  more  profound,  and  had  taken  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  human  affairs.  The  ardent  admirer 
of  Montesquieu,  he  meditated  deeply  on  that  great  man's 
writings,  and  now  exerted  himself  in  the  Assembly  to  resist 
the  movement,  from  a  firm  conviction,  drawn  from  his  prin- 
ciples, that  it  would  infallibly  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  that  freedom  to  the  establishment  of  which  its  efforts 
were  at  present  directed.  Being  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  he  at  first  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  and 
made  no  impression ;  but  the  copiousness  of  his  ideas  and 
the  intensity  of  his  thoughts,  soon,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
removed  that  impediment ;  and  heatlength  spokewith  such 
force,  that,  after  one  of  his  extempore  orations,  Mirabeau 

•  Cazales  was  born  in  1732,  at  Grenade,  on  the  Garonne.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Toulouse,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father,  a  man  of  rank,  in  early  youth;  and  as  this  oircumstance 
seemed  to  preclude  him  from  the  studies  requisite  for  the  learned  profes- 
sion,  he  entered  the  array,  and  joined  at  first  with  ardour  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  that  career.  But  his  character  was  too  viperous, 
and  his  mind  too  powerful,  to  rest  long  satisfied  with  such  pursuits,  aiid 
before  he  had  been  many  years  in  the  service,  he  took  with  avidity  to  lite, 
rary  studies;  while  he  spent  the  day  in  military  exercises  or  amusements, 
he  sat  up  half  the  night  labouring  at  every  branch  of  kiiowIedj;e,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  by  redouljled  apphca- 
tion  in  maturer  hfe.  He  had  profoundly  studied  Montesquieu,  ami  con- 
stantly combated  the  innovations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  upon  tlie 
ground  so  ably  taken  by  that  great  man,  that  no  nation  in  the  end  can  pros- 
per but  by  institutions  in  conformity  with  its  spirit.  He  was  obliged 
to  emigrat*-,  and  lost  nearly  all  his  fortune,  in  1792,  but  returned  tu  France 
in  1800,  after  the  elevation  of  Napoleon,  and  with  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tune purchased  a  small  estate  in  his  native  province,  where  he  lived 
contented  and  happy  till  his  death  in  1805.  His  sim]ilicity  of  character, 
rare  mortetty,  and  entire  disinterestedness,  procured  f<«r  him  universal  and 
lasting  ebteein. — See  Biooraphie  UniverseUe,  vii.  473,  473,  (Caxales.; 
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addressed  him  with  the  words — "  Sir,  you  are  an  orator."     chap. 
Simple  and  precise  in  his  ideas,  frank  and  conscientious        iv. 
in  his  character,  he  owed  his  success  in  the  Assembly  to 
the  lucid  order  in  which  he  unfolded  his  arguments,  and 
the  admirable  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
his  hearers.    Had  his  knowledge  been  equal  to  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  or  his  erudition  to  his  eloquence,  he  would 
have  made  a  formidable  opponent  to  Mirabeau  himself; 
but  his  military  education  had  left  great  defects  in  these 
particulars,  which  all  his  subsequent  efforts  were  unable  4(}j''^4^2"' 
to  overcome.    Mirabeau  frequently  said — "  If  the  know-  Th!  i.  I3i. 
ledge  of  Cazales  was  equal  to  the  charms  of  his  elocution, 
ail  our  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  against  him."  ^ 

Of  a  disposition  somewhat  similar,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  in  politics,  and  incomparably  superior  in  learning  and  ^^ 
information,  was  M.  Bailly.*  This  eminent  and  good  of m.  BaiUy. 
man  was  one  of  the  numerous  party  in  France,  who,  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  and  the  entire 
ignorance  which  prevailed  as  to  the  working  of  human 
nature  in  a  free  constitution,  had  with  sincerity  and  good 
faith  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  believed 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  society,  the  happi- 
ness of  France,  and  the  indefinite  progress  of  the  human 
race.  That  party  was  formidable,  not  only  from  its  erudition 

•  Bailly  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  September  1736,  so  that  in  1789 
he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age.  His  father,  who  was  keeper  of  the  king's 
pictures,  destined  him  for  the  same  office ;  but  his  disposition  led  him  so 
strongly  to  literary  studies  that  it  determined  his  future  career.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  composed  some  tragedies,  which  have  not  been  published 
and  had  no  particular  merit;  but  erelong  science  attracted  him  from  the 
paths  of  literature,  and  under  the  celebrated  mathematician,  La  CaiUe,  he 
soon  attained  great  proficiency  in  it.  In  1762,  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
observations  un  the  course  of  the  moon,  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention :  subsequently  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  1759  and  1764,  and  pubUshed  an  essay  on  the  theory  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  In  the  midst  of  these  scientific  labours  he  did  not  neglect 
his  literary  tastes,  but  competed  for  the  prizes  proposed  by  the  Academy, 
in  successive  eloges  on  Charles  V.,  Pierre  Corneille,  MoUere,  and  other 
eminent  literary  characters.  In  1775  he  published  his  celebrated  history 
of  astronomy,  which,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  coinciding  with  the 
irreligious  principles  then  so  generally  prevalent  in  Paris,  was  received 
with  extreme  favour  in  the  scientific  circles  of  that  capital.  It  has  since 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  series  of  astronomical  phenomena  which 
BaUIy  regarded  as  affording  decisive  evidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  Hindoo  nation,  in  reality  established  the  reverse;  for  they  have  been 
sho^vn  not  to  have  been  taken  from  actual  observation,  but  framed  by  cal- 
culating backwards  on  tables  constructed  during  a  period  consistent  with 
authentic  history,  and  to  contain,  in  consequence,  several  errors  which 
the  more  accurate  researches  of  later  times  have  proved  are  inconsistent 
with  what  must  have  occurred.     The  great  celebrity,  however,  wliich  in 
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IV. 


1789. 


and  talents,  but  from  the  philanthropic  principles  by  which 

its  members  were  animated,  the  generous  sentiments  they 

uttered,  the  unceasing  desires  for  social  felicity  which  they 

expressed,  the  intermixture  of  truth  and  error  which  their 

principles  contained,  and  the  real  worth  of  some  of  its 

members.    Bailly  himself  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 

respectable  of  this  body.    He  was  a  philosopher  known 

over  all  Europe  ;  a  person  of  unblemished  character  and 

the  best  intentions ;  and  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 

that  great  quality,  rare  in  men  of  science,  but  the  first 

requisite  both  in  a  patriot  and  a  magistrate — moral  courage 

and  mental  resolution.    He  was  not  gifted  with  the  powers 

of  extempore  oratory,  and  his  influence  in  the  Assembly 

was  rather  owing  to  the  elevated  character  and  philosophic 

reputation  he  had  long  enjoyed,  and  the  dignified  position 

he  acquired  as  mayor  of  Paris,  than  to  any  remarkable 

I  Bio^.Univ.  power  in  debate  which  he  possessed ;  but  he  acted  a  decided 

(BaiUy,)  iii.  ^nd  couragcous  part  in  its  most  momentous  and  dangerous 

iu.' 229,  230.  crisis,  and  subsequently  evinced,  in  striving  to  arrest  the 

Smyth's       Revolution  which  he  had  contributed  so  much  to  produce. 

Rev.  i.  253.  an  intrepidity  which,  with  his  tragic  fate,  must  ever  render 

his  memory  dear  to  the  friends  of  mankind.^ 

General  La  Fayette*  belonged  to  the  same  philo- 


the  first  instance  this  work  acquired,  procured  for  him  in  1784  a  place  in 
the  Academy :  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  by  the  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  investigate  the  pretended  marvels  of  animal  maj;- 
netism,  to  draw  up  their  report  on  the  subject,  which  at  once  dissipated 
the  illusion  so  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to  it.  In  1785  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  has  left 
such  valuable  transactions;  and  in  1787  drew  up,  by  desire  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  report  on  the  construction  of  hospitals,  in  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  profound  science  were  guided  by  the  spirit  of  enlarged  philo- 
sophy Such  was  the  reputation  which  these  successive  works  procured 
for  him  among  all  circles  in  the  capital,  that,  when  the  elec^tors  asscmblfd 
in  1789  to  choose  tlieir  representatives  for  the  States-General,  he  was  tlio 
very  first  person  they  selected,  and  subsequently  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Assembly,  and  mayor  of  Paris.  But  these  political  elevations,  which 
appeared  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  fame,  ruined  his  fortunes,  and 
precipitated  him  from  one  calamity  to  another,  till  he  was  guillotined  by 
that  very  democratic  party  of  whom  at  first  he  was  the  admired  leader. 
His  memoirs  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
Revolution,  though  unhappily  they  terminate  in  October  1789. — See  Bio- 
graphic  Universelle,  iii.  23H,  241,  (Bailly.) 

•  Joseph  Gilbert.  Marquis  of  La  Fayette,  was  born  at  Chavaignee,  near 
Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  on  the  6th  September  1757.  His  father,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  had  been  killed  a  few  months  before  on  the  field  of  .Mimh-n, 
where  he  acted  as  marecIuU-de-camp.  Young  J^i  Fayette  was  early  brought 
to  Paris  for  his  education  :  and  there,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  future 
dispositions  of  the  man  evinced  themselves.  He  has  recounted  in  his  me- 
moirs, that  when  prescribed  at  school  a  theme  on  the  horse,  he  took  jiecu- 
liar  pleasure  iu  describing  the  "  impatience  of  the  noble  animal  under  the 
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sophical  school  as  Bailly,  and  he  was  not  less  characterised     chap. 
by  purity  of  intention  and  elevation  of  principle ;  but        ^^• 
he  had  not  the  firmness  of  character  of  the  philosophic       j^gg 
mayor,  and  possessed  a  mingled  vein  of  simplicity  and        32 
vanity,  which  rendered  him  on  more  than  one  momentous  Character 

and  bio- 
graphy of 
rod  of  the  rider."  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  married  the  second  M.  La 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles — an  alliance  which  secured  for  him  a  Fayette, 
brilliant  position  at  the  court  of  France,  but  at  the  same  time  confirmed, 
from  the  Uberal  politics  of  his  father-in-law,  the  strong  tendency  to 
republican  ideas  which  he  had  already  evinced  PoUshed  and  decorous 
in  his  manners,  he  exhibited  the  rare  example  of  fidelity  to  his  young 
wife  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  court,  and  abstained  from  the  usual 
vices  and  fuUies  of  persons  of  liis  rank  in  the  capital.  The  love  of  popu- 
larity, joined  to  an  attachment  to  freedom,  were  his  ruhng  passions;  and, 
as  both  these  appeared  to  be  likely  to  obtain  gratification  in  the  Ameri- 
can  war,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  their  service  on  the  7th  December 
1776,  before  the  French  government  had  ostensibly  engaged  in  the  contest. 
He  received  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  American  service,  but  ex- 
pressly stipulated  he  was  to  receive  no  pay  or  other  emoluments.  Previ- 
ous to  setting  out,  he  travelled  over  and  minutely  examined  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  the  two  countries  were  stiU  at  peace,  it  was  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  only  by  withdrawing  by  stealth,  that  he  avoided  a  lettre-de- cachet 
which  Maurepas,  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  ambassador,  issued 
against  him  to  prevent  his  serving  in  the  insurgent  ranks.  On  the  26th 
AprU  1777,  he  embarked  with  his  friend  and  comrade.  Baron  de  Ralf,  for 
the  New  World,  and  landed  at  Georgetown,  from  whence  he  joined  the 
army  of  Washington,  then  encamped,  eleven  thousand  strong,  near  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  an  appointment,  but  at 
length  he  succeeded  in  attracting  notice  by  the  following  laconic  note : — 
"  Considering  my  sacrifices,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  two  favours :  the 
first,  to  serve  at  my  own  expense ;  the  second,  to  begin  as  a  simple  volun- 
teer." Washington  then  gave  him  an  interview,  and  as  he  evinced  some 
reluctance  to  show  the  new  American  levies  manoeuvring  before  a  French 
officer,  La  Fayette  replied,  "  I  am  come  here  to  learn,  not  to  teach." 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  major-general,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  when  endeavouring  to  rally  the  American  fugitives 
during  a  rout  which  the  inconceivable  apathy  of  the  English  general  alone 
prevented  fi-om  becoming  a  decisive  overthrow.  Subsequently  he  took 
part,  always  with  courage  and  ability,  in  the  principal  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  ;  and,  as  he  corresponded  regularly  with  the  French  ministers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  information  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  open 
accession  of  France  to  the  coalition  against  Great  Britain,  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  contest  with  the  insurgents  terminating  in  their  inde- 
pendence. Having  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Barrenhill  in  1778,  where 
the  Americans  were  again  saved  by  the  supineness  of  the  English  from 
total  destruction,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  gallant 
conduct,  and  soon  after  returned  to  France  to  aid  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  by  stimulating  the  government  to  serious  eff'orts 
in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  By  his  indefatigable  exertions  the  repugnance 
of  Louis  and  Turgot  to  any  intervention  was  at  length  overcome:  and 
soon  after,  the  treaty  of  February  6,  1778,  was  signed  between  France  and 
America,  which  proved,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cause  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British,  in  the  last,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  great  object  he  returned  to  America,  now  openly 
assisted  by  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  France ;  and  so  great  was  the  attach- 
ment he  had  inspired,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  their  cause,  that  Washington  shed  tears  of  joy  when  he  presented  him 
to  his  troops.  Subsequently  La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  several  successful 
expeditions,  entrusted  to  his  command;  and  he  led  the  troops  to  storm 
one  of  the  most  important  redoubts  which  protected  the  British  lines  in 
New  York,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
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CHAP,     crisis  one  of  the  most  fatal  promoters  of  the  Revolution. 
IV.       Descended  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  he  had  preserved 
the  purity  of  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  court, 
and  continued,  when  married  to  an  amiable  wife,  that 
simplicity  of  manners  which  belongs  to  a  more  primitive 

in  that  town  in  October  1781.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  to  arrange  some  disputes  whicli  had  broken  out  between  the 
Spaniards  and  America.  Charles  III.  received  him  very  politely,  but  witii 
some  distrust,  on  account  of  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  constantly 
expressed.  When  it  was  proposed  to  confide  to  La  Fayette  the  command 
of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica,  and  give  him  the  command  of  the  island, 
the  old  king  exclaimed,  "  No,  no,  that  would  never  do ;  he  would  make  it 
a  republic!" 

On  his  return  to  Europe  he  received  the  most  flattering  reception ;  and, 
to  gratify  his  secret  thirst  for  popularity,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe,  in  all  of  which,  even  the  most  desputic.  he  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Such  was  the  interest  he  excited, 
that  his  progress  resembled  rather  that  of  a  popular  king  than  even  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  general.  At  Berlin  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  distinction  by  the  great  Frederick,  who,  however,  was  far  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  democratic  illusions  then  so  generally  prevalent. 
•'  I  once  knew,"  said  the  aged  hero  to  him,  "  a  young  man  who,  after 
having  visited  the  countries  where  liberty  prevailed,  wished  to  establish 
it  in  Ms  own  country.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him  ?" — "  No, 
sire!" — "  ,StV,  he  was  hanged."  So  far,  however,  was  La  Fayette  from 
perceiving  the  sarcastic  depth  of  this  remark,  that  he  recounts  it  with 
infantine  simplicity  in  his  Memoirs.  At  the  Court  of  France,  however, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  same  penetration  did  not  prevail  as  to  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  his  conduct ;  his  reception  there  was  so  flattering  that 
it  might  have  turned  the  strongest  head.  Marie  Antoinette,  by  a  conde- 
scension without  precedent,  drove  Madame  de  La  Fayette  to  the  hotel  uf 
the  Due  de  NoaiUes  when  her  husband  arrived:  he  never  appeared  in 
pubUc  without  being  overwhelmed  by  acclamations.  Ever  dreaming, 
however,  of  resistance  and  revolution,  he  soon  repaired  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Protestants  there,  still 
labouring  under  the  unjust  restrictions  following  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  with  his  usual  haste  and  imprivor/ance,  he  was  clear, 
if  immediate  redress  was  not  given,  to  commence  an  insurrection. 

Having  consulted  Wasliingtoii,  however,  on  the  subject,  that  great  man 
rephed,  "  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  military  operations  to  study  the 
ground  well  before  hazarding  an  engagement;  often  more  is  done  by 
approaches  in  force  than  by  a  sudden  assault."  This  sage  advice  turned  him 
aside  from  his  design ;  but  still  his  head  teemed  incessantly  with  similar 
projects.  The  "  Hero  of  the  Two  Worlds,"  as  his  adniirers  called  liini, 
could  not  rest  in  peace.  Plans  for  the  conquest  of  P^gypt;  for  seizing 
Algiers  and  the  States  of  Barbary;  for  the  generid  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes;  and  other  projects  e<iually  chimerical,  successively  engaged  his 
attention,  and  were  embraced  with  such  seriousness,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  advice  of  Washington,  with  whom  he  regularly  corresponded,  that  he 
was  dissuaded  from  atttually  engaging  in  them.  Such  a  dispo.sition  found 
a  lasting  object  of  interest  and  action  m  the  Revolution.  Elected  deputy 
by  the  noblesse  of  Auvergne,  he  perceived  so  little  the  tendency  of  the 
general  movement,  that  he  wrote  to  Washington,  in  May  17S9,  that 
"  France  would  arrive  by  little  and  little,  and  without  any  great  ronimlsion, 
at  a  representative  constitution,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  royal 
autliority."  Yet  in  three  months  after  this  was  written  the  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  and  in  three  years  more  La  Fayette  himself  was  obliged 
to  By  from  France  with  a  price  sot  on  his  head,  and  only  escaped  the 
guillotine  by  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  dungeon. — See  MCnwiret,  Cor. 
re/ipondence,  et  Manuscrits  de  La  Fayette,  6  vols.  Paris,  Ih:W,  vols.  1  and  2; 
and  Biographic  dcs  Contemporains,  Supplement,  vol.  Ixix.  343-35(;,  (.La 
Faybite.) 
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state  of  society.  But  his  capacity  and  judgment  in  public  chap. 
were  far  from  being  equal  to  his  virtues  in  private.  En-  iv. 
dowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  a  sanguine  tempera-  "^m" 
ment,  an  ardent  philanthropy,  and  an  insatiable  vanity, 
he  had  little  penetration,  and  still  less  strength  of  intellect. 
Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  persever- 
ing in  maintaining  them,  he  gathered  nothing  from  the 
course  of  events,  and  worshipped  the  chimera  of  a  "  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions,"  as  fervently,  after 
the  termination  of  the  French  Revolution  had  demon- 
strated its  futility,  as  when  the  American  insurrection 
first  wakened  men  to  the  entrancing  hope  of  its  realisation. 
This  rendered  him  incapable  of  perceiving  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  doctrines,  when  so  many  others  of  his 
party  were  striving  to  arrest  their  effects  ;  and,  in  truth, 
unfit  to  acquire  the  direction  of  the  frightful  insurrection 
to  which  he  first  gave  the  discipline  and  force  of  military 
organization.  He  was  consistent  throughout,  but  rather 
in  error  than  in  truth ;  individually  brave,  chivalrous  to 
excess,  often  generous,  enthusiastic  in  what  he  sincerely 
believed  the  good  cause,  he  looked  for  no  personal  advan- 
tage from  the  Revolution,  and  repeatedly  said,  "  it  would 
leave  him  where  it  found  him."  He  was  satisfied  if  he 
thought  American  institutions,  the  object  of  his  unceasing 
admiration,  could  be  established  in  France ;  seeing  no 
difference  between  the  circumstances  of  a  young  republic 
with  English  blood  and  a  boundless  unoccupied  territory, 
and  an  aged  monarchy  with  French  passions  and  a  limited, 
fully  appropriated,  soil.  Occasionally  he  made  a  gallant 
though  ineffectual  stand  against  popular  violence ;  but,  ,  . 

in  general,  a  thirst  for  popularity,  and  a  blind  belief,  loe.   Lab.' 
which  even  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  could  not  shake,  ^:  248, 249. 

1  .  f  1.1  1-1  .  Biog.  Univ. 

m  the  virtues  of  mankind,  were  his  besetting  weaknesses,  vol.  ixix.  p. 
And  one  unpardonable  piece  of  neglect,  when  the  lives  of  (La'pa- 
his  sovereigns  were  at  stake,  and  committed  to  his  defence,  yette.) 
has  left  a  blot  on  his  memory  which  can  never  be  effaced.^ 


Clermont  Tonnerre  *  had  a  generous   disposition 


•  Stanislaus,  Count  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  wns  born  in  1747.  His  father, 
the  Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  son  also  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
But  although  he  rose  in  the  service  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  his  disposition 
always  strongly  attracted  him  to  political  speculations,  and,  before  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  his  liberal  tendency  had  become  well  known.     When 

VOL.  IL  C 
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CHAP,    and  an   uncornipted  heart ;    he  wished  for  others  the 
IV.       happiness,  and  believed  to  exist  in    them  the  virtue, 
which   he  felt    in   himself.      He  had  a  contemplative 
disposition,  an  enthusiastic  mind,  great  facility  in  speak- 
Character     ing,  and  unbounded  application  ;  but,  like  all  the  others 
of  Clermont  ^f  ^j^g^^  philosophic  party,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
mankind   by  actual   experience,   and   though    well  ac- 
quainted with   history,   he  had   not   sufl5cient  force  of 
mind  to  distinguish  its  imaginary  from  its  real  lessons. 
Perhaps  no  intellect  under  that  of  Machiavel  or  Montes- 
quieu is  able  to  do  so,  till  instructed  in  the  facts  of  value, 
and  the  real  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  experienced  suffering.    He  sincerely 
believed  it  possible  to  construct  a  constitutional  monarchy 
out  of  a  corrupted  noblesse,  an  irreligious  middle  class, 
and  an  ignorant  people.    His  powers  of  application, were 
immense  :  the  "  Resume  des  Cahiers,"  which  he  prepared 
by  order  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  extract  from  that 
immense  mass  of  instructions  something  like  a  uniform 
and  consistent  system,  affords  a  decisive  proof  both  of  his 
perseverance  and  capacity  for  general  isation .   In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  he  supported  all  the  usurpations 
of  the  popular  party,  and  was  thus  implicated  in  many 
measures  of  manifest  illegality,  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal  to  freedom  in  France  ;  but  he  did  so,  like  so  many 
others  at  that  period,  in  good  faith,  and  without  the  alloy  of 
selfish  interest ;  and  on  many  occasions,  when  the  atrocities 
rieres,Mem.of  the  people  had  Commenced,  and  the  opposite  leaders 
Bamy,i^^*    became  the  victims  of  their  violence,  he  exerted  his  great 
171, 186.      powers  ef  eloquence,  too  often  without  effect,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.^ 
Lally  Tollendal*  belonged  to  the  same  school ;  but  he 

the  States-General  were  elected,  he  was  the  first  deputy  named  for  his 
order,  and  it  was  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  noblesse  of  Paris. 
From  the  very  first  he  formed  one  of  the  minority  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  contended  that  they  should  unite  at  once  with  the  Tiers 
Etat;  and  he  acquired,  in  consequence,  great  poi)ularity,  wliich  was  aug- 
mented by  a  ])amphlet  which  he  early  published  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contest,  recommending  the  same  step.  He  was  massacred  by  the 
people  dunng  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  with  so  many  other  of  their 
earliest  and  firmest  supporters  among  the  nobility. — See  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,  ix.  90,  92,  (Clermont  Tonnekbe.) 

•  Trophine  Gerard,  Count  of  Lally  Tollendal,  was  born  at  Paris  on  5th 
March  1751.  He  was  son  of  the  braveand  unfortunate  General  Lally,  who 
defended  Pondicherry  with  so  much  gallantry  against  the  English,  and 
subsequently  was  condemned  with  such  atrocious  injustice  and  cruelty 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,     He  had  been  educated  during  youth  at  the 
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was  more  inclined  to  favour  tlie  monarchy  than  Clermont     chap. 
Tonnerre.    He  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobles,  both  by        ^^- 
birth  and  inclination  ;  but  the  atrocious  injustice  of  which       j^gg 
his  father,  Count  Lally,  so  distinguished  in  eastern  history,        g^ 
had  been  the  victim  under  Louis  XV.,*  necessarily,  and  of  LaUy 
as  a  matter  of  filial  duty,  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  ^^^  ^Jg  ^^^^ 
popular  party.    He  sincerely  desired  the  continuance  of  Lameths. 
the  royal  authority ;  but  he  desired  it  shorn  of  its  despotic 

college  of  Harcourt,  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  birth,  in  consequence  of 
the  long-protracted  proceedings  against  his  father :  and  it  was  when 
the  approach  of  his  execution  excited  general  interest  and  commiseration, 
that  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  his  son.  He  instantly  flew  to 
the  place  of  execution,  "  to  hid  him,"  as  he  has  himself  told  us, "  an  eternal 
adieu ;  to  let  him  hear  the  voice  of  a  son  amidst  the  cries  of  his  executioners, 
and  embrace  him  on  the  scaffold  when  he  was  about  to  perish  :"  but  his 
filial  piety  was  in  vain ;  the  hour  of  the  horrid  act  had  been  accelerated,  and 
young  Lally  arrived  in  time  only  to  see  his  father's  blood  streaming  over  the 
scaffold.  Overwhelmed  with  horror,  he  sunk  in  a  swoon  on  the  ground, 
and  was  carried  back  insensible  to  the  college.  So  terrible  a  stroke,  of 
necessity  and  as  a  matter  of  duty,  inspired  him  with  a  profound  hatred  at 
the  institutions  of  which  his  father  had  been  the  innocent  victim.  He 
adopted  with  devout  resolution  his  father's  testament,  which  bequeathed 
to  him  the  duty  of  righting  his  memory ;  and  exerted  himself  with  such 
rigour  and  perseverance  to  procure  a  revision  of  his  sentence,  that  under 
the  equitable  government  of  the  just  Louis  XVI.  it  was  at  length  accom- 
pUshed,  though  not  without  the  most  strenuous  and  disgraceful  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  parUament  of  Paris,  headed  by  D'Espremenil.  Voltaire 
took  throughout  a  warm  interest  in  this  great  act  of  j  ustice,  and  he  wrote  from 
his  deathbed  in  1778,  at  Paris,  to  young  Lally,  on  learning  of  his  first  suc- 
cess, in  these  terms: — "  On  the  bed  of  death  I  revive  on  hearing  this  event. 
I  embrace  M.  de  Lally  with  all  my  heart.  I  see  the  king  is  the  defender  of 
justice.  I  die  content."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  Unes  redound 
more  to  the  honour  of  Voltaire,  of  LaUy,  or  of  Louis.  Though  an  inno- 
vator in  opinion  and  on  principle,  he  was  a  royalist  in  habit  and  by  incli- 
nation, and  entertained  deep  gratitude  to  Louis  for  his  efiicacious 
interposition,  which  alone  extricated  his  father's  memory  from  the  oblo- 
quy which  had  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Young 
Lidly  was  bred  to  the  army;  but  the  sole  idea  which  preoccupied  him  of 
vinchcating  his  father's  character,  both  developed  his  talents,  added  to  his 
information,  and  gave  firmness  to  his  character.  Like  Clermont  Toimerre, 
he  was  one  of  the  minority  who  voted  for  the  union  of  orders,  and  subse- 
quently took  a  lead  on  the  Uberal  side  in  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly :  but  he  easily  saw  whither  general  fervour  and  popular  fury 
■were  impeUmg  his  party;  his  love  of  justice  was  soon  shocked  by  the 
excesses  committed ;  and,  so  early  as  the  20th  and  23d  July,  he  was  found 
at  the  tribune  vainly  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  atrocities,  in  preparing 
which  he  had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor.  On  the  last  occasion  he  ven- 
tured to  attack  Mirabeau  himself,  saj-ing,  looking  sternly  at  that  redoubted 
leader — "  One  may  have  talent,  great  ideas,  and  be  a  tyrant."  Along  with 
Mounier,  he  laboured  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  England  for  his  country ;  but,  like  all  the  early  and  rational  friends  of 
freedom  in  France,  he  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion :  and,  after  the  5th  of  October  1789,  finding  all  his  efforts  in  vain,  he 
resigned  his  situation  as  deputy,  and  retired  to  Switzerland.  Subsequently 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  the  10th  August  1792,  escaped  by  almost  a 
miracle  the  massacres  of  September,  and  at  length  found  a  refuge  and 
asylum  in  England.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  combating  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.— See  Biographie  Universelle,  Ixix.  513-517. 
Supplement,  (Lally  Tollendal.) 
•  Ante,  c.  ii.  §  84.    Note. 
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character,  and,  above  all,  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
deprived  of  those  despotic  powers  which  they  had  hitherto 
possessed,  and  sometimes  exercised  with  such  iniquity. 
A  constitution  on  the  model  of  England  was  the  object  of 
his  desires  ;  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it, 
by  the  simple  division  of  the  States-General  into  two 
chambers:  the  nobility  and  clergy  forming  the  upper 
house.  Ardent,  active,  and  enthusiastic,  he  had  inherited 
1  Lab  iii  ^^^  ^^^  father's  warmth  of  character  ;  but  to  that  he  added 
162.  Biog.  a  patient  industry,  a  habit  of  application,  which  rendered 
him  the  able  coadjutor  of  Clermont  Tonnerre  in  the  her- 
culean labour  of  forming  the  "  Resume  of  the  Cahiers."^ 
Alexander  and  Charles  Lameth*  embraced  the  same 
principles,  and  were  actuated  by  the  same  motives ;  but 
in  their  case,  ingratitude  for  signal  benefits  from  the  king 
and  queen  gave  an  ungenerous  character  to  their  measures, 
and  exposed  them  to  vehement  and  general  obloquy  from 
the  nobles,  to  which  class  they  belonged  by  birth.  All  their 
efforts,  after  the  power  of  the  crown  had  been  overthrown 
by  a  usurpation  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  were  ineffectual 

•  Charles,  Count  of  Lameth,  was  born  on  5th  October  1757,  and,  like 
his  brother  Alexander,  who  was  three  years  younger,  owed  his  education 
and  first  advancement  in  life  to  the  kindness  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  when  he  was  sent  to  America 
with  Rochambeau,  and  imbibed  his  first  Uberal  ideas  from  his  service  in 
that  country.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Court,  and  became  in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  favour  and  protection 
to  the  Queen,  who  procured  for  him  in  marriage  Mademoiselle  Peroti, 
daughter  of  a  rich  Bourdeaux  merchant,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune.  He  was  thus  bound,  as  well  as  his  brother  Alexander,  who  was 
in  like  manner  promoted  beyond  all  precedent  by  the  court,  by  all  the  ties 
ofgratitudetothe  royal  cause :  nevertheless  they  became  from  the  very  first 
among  its  most  determined  and  envenomed  opponents.  Charles  was  appoint- 
ed deputy  of  Artois  to  the  States-General  in  1789;  Alexander  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  same  assembly  as  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of  Peronne.  Both 
brothers  evinced  from  the  first  a  determined  hostility  to  the  royal  cause, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was,  considering  their  numerous  obligations 
both  to  the  king  and  queen,  ungrateful  in  the  extreme.  It  appeared  when 
the  celebrated  Livre  Rouge,  or  record  of  the  secret  expenses  of  the  court, 
was  published,  tliat  he  and  his  brother  had  cost  the  king  for  their  education 
alone  60,000  francs  (L.2800.)  Charles  was  arrested  after  the  10th  August, 
like  all  the  other  early  friends  of  liberty  in  the  aristocracy,  and  owed  his  life 
to  Danton's  intercession,  buf  on  condition  of  instiuitly  leaving  France. 
Alexander  Lameth,  equally  with  his  brother,  was  violent  and  ungrateful 
to  his  royal  benefactors  ;  he  was  one  of  the  forty-seven  nobles  who,  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  Tiers  Etat.  He  was  in  the  army,  and  has 
admitted,  in  his  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  troops  on  the  14th  July,  which  overturned  the 
throne.  Subsequently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most  hasty  and  destruc- 
tive acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  rewarded  for  all  his  sjicri- 
fices  of  honour  and  duty  on  the  altar  of  the  Revolution,  by  being  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  country,  and,  like  La  Fayette,  found  refuge  from  his  f  )rmer 
associates  in  an  Austrian  dungeon. — See  Biographic  Universdl,;  vol  Ixi. 
95, 108,  (Charles  and  Alexamueb  Lameth.; 
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to  stem  the  flood  of  democracy,  which  soon  streamed  over      chap. 
and  swept  away  the  whole  bulwarks  alike  of  order  and        iv. 
freedom  in  the  state. 

Born  with   fiercer   passions,  endowed  with   brighter 
talents,  impelled  to  good  or  evil  by  more  impetuous  dis- 
positions, Barn  AVE*  was  a  more  prominent  character  Character 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Revolution.    He  was  a  young  ^^  Bamave. 
advocate  in  Dauphine,  who  already  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  troubles  of  Grenoble;  and  on  that 
account  he  was  elected  member  for  the    Tiers  Etat  of 
Vizille.    His  figure  was  thin  and  little,  his  voice  weak, 
and  his  physical  qualities  such  as  little  qualified  him  to 
bear  a  leading  part  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  National 
Assembly.     But  within  that  frail  and  unprepossessing 
frame  he  concealed  a  powerful  mind,  an  ardent  spirit,  a 
candid  and  generous  heart.    His  rapid  thought,  quick 
discernment,  and  ready  elocution,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
powerful  in  debate ;  and  being  enthusiastic  on  the"  popu- 
lar side,  he  would,   but  for  the  towering  strength  of 
Mirabeau,  have  acquired  the  lead  on  that  side  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  on  many  occasions  he  stood  forth  second 
only  to  him,  in  these  stormy  discussions.     Profoundly 
embued  with  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  he  brought  to  the 
popular  cause  the  ardent  passions  of  the  south  of  France  ; 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  temper  made  him  utter  some 
expressions  in  palliation  of  the  early  excesses  of  the  ^ 
popular  party ,t  which  have  aflixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  yoi!*ifi'.  390^' 
name.    But  in  cooler  moments  the  candour  of  his  disposi-  39i>  ^^^^^ 
tion  prevailed  over  these  unworthy  passions  ;i  the  clearness  Si.^26. 
of  his  intellect  at  length  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  effects,        ^ 

•Antoine  jBarnave  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1761.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Protestant,  and  himself  belonged  to  that  persuasion ;  so  that  he  imbibed 
from  infancy  those  democratic  opinions  by  which  that  sect  in  France  were 
at  that  period  generally  distinguished.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  and 
he  himself  was  bred  to  the  bar ;  where,  having  attained  some  distinction 
before  the  courts  of  Grenoble,  he  was  chosen  representative  for  that  town 
to  the  States-General.  At  first  he  showed  Tiimself  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Revolution;  and  his  eloquence,  impetuosity,  and  imagination,  speedUy 
acquired  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation.  Subsequently,  however,  he  per- 
ceived the  fatal  tendency  of  the  innovations  which  were  going  forward, 
and  strove  to  moderate  them.  From  that  moment  his  reputation  was  at 
an  end.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  what  an  important  part  he  played  in 
the  interesting  episode  of  the  journey  from  Varennes,  and  how  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  subsequently  adopted,  brought  him  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  and  executed  on  the  29th 
October  1793.— See  Biographic  Universelle,  iii.  390,  391,  (Barnave.) 
f  "  Was,  then,  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  so  very  pure  ?" 
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upon  the  cause  alike  of  order  and  of  freedom,  of  the 
course  which  he  was  pursuing  ;  his  heart  was  touched  by 
the  dignity  with  which  the  queen,  on  the  journey  from 
Varennes,  bore  the  reverses  of  fortune ;  and  his  last 
efforts  in  public  life  were  devoted  to  the  vain  endeavour 
to  erect  a  barrier  against  that  very  democratic  power 
which  at  first  he  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to  establish. 
These  were  the  leading  characters  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly:  for  Talleyrand,*  who  took  an  important, 
though  not  a  conspicuous  part  in  their  proceedings,  was  a 
man  who  subsequently  rose  to  greatness,  and  whose  por- 
trait will  more  fitly  be  drawn  in  a  future  volume,  when  the 
extraordinary  mutations  of  his  fortune,  and  unparalleled 
adroitness  with  which  he  regulated  his  career,  have  been 
unfolded,  t  It  would  have  been  well  for  France,  however, 
if  the  Assembly  had  contained  only  such  men  as  these, 
who  were  endowed  with  enlarged  minds,  and  held,  in  gene- 
ral, philanthropic  views  ;  and  all  of  whom,  even  including 
Mirabeau,  became,  erelong,  alive  to  the  peril  of  the  career 
on  which  they  had  adventured,  and  made  strenuous,  though 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Revolution. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  clubs  already  esta- 
blished in  Paris,  which,  although  they  had  not  attained  the 
celebrity  of  those  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  which  exer- 
cised so  terrible  a  sway  on  its  future  fortunes,^  were  yet  not 


•  Charles  Jlaurice  de  Perigord,  afterwards  Prince  of  Talleyrand,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1754.  He  was  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rlieims,  and 
was  early  destined  for  the  church,  in  which  his  inimitable  penetration  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  affairs  soon  gave  him  a  degree  of  importance, 
especially  in  matters  of  business.  In  1780,  his  talents  in  these  respects 
were  so  well  known  that  he  was  named  agent-general  of  the  clergy ;  and, 
in  1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  already  Bishop  of  Autun. 
So  well  were  his  abilities  known  at  this  early  period,  that  Mirabeau,  in  his 
secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  remarked  him  as  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  powerful  men  of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  the  States-General  in  1789;  and  though  not 
possessed  of  any  oratorical  talents,  and  seldom  appearing  at  the  tribune,  he 
erelong  acquired  a  great  degree  of  celebrity ;  was  a  member  of  all  the 
important  committees,  of  which  he  soon  acquired  the  direction,  and  thus 
came  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
His  character  will  come  to  be  more  appropriately  drawn  in  the  close  of  this 
work,  when  the  latter  stages  of  his  eventful  career  are  detailed,  with  the 
immense  sway  which  he  exercised  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  the 
only  distinguLshod  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  popular 
side,  who  escaped  exile  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  democratic  faction; 
and  he  did  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  good  sense  whi(  h  led  liira  to  with- 
draw to  America  during  tlie  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  was 
denounced  by  tlie  Convention. — See  infra,  C.  Ixxxiv.  §  34;  and  Biographie 
det  ContemporahiK,  xx.  440,  443. 

f  in/ro,  C,  Ixxxiv.  §31. 
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without  their  influence  at  the  time,  and  are  highly  import-     chap. 
ant  as  illustrating  the  secret  views  of  the  parties  which  were        ^v. 
already  formed  in  the  States-General.  "7m~ 

The  first  of  these  was  a  club  which  held  its  meetings  at 
Montrouge,  near  Paris,  and  embraced  all  the  confirmed  con-        37 
spirators.    Its  leading  characters  were  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  the  The  ciub 
Count  Latouche,  the  Count  de  Sillery,  and  the  Chevalier  ?s  the^cen-^ 
Laclos.    The  three  last  were  avowed  and  well-known  para-  *^®  ^^  *h® 
sites  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  conspiracy. 
in  those  infamous  orgies  which  had  given  the  Palais  Royal 
and  Folie  de  Chartres  so  deplorable  a  reputation.    Laclos 
said  with  truth,  in  allusion  to  his  celebrated  licentious 
novel,  that  he  had  been  for  his  friends  "  la  liaison  la  plus 
dangermseP*    The  plan  of  these  conspirators,  who  had 
formed  the  settled  design  of  overturning  the  throne,  was 
to  supplant  the  reigning  dynasty  by  the  Orleans  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family :  to  get  the  Duke  created,  first  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  then  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.    But 
as  they  were  possessed  of  little  influence  except  in  the  most 
depraved  circles  of  the  capital,  and  had  no  weight  what- 
ever with  any  of  the  respectable  members  of  society,  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  allying  themselves  to  the  popular 
leaders,  and  using  every  effort,  by  the  liberal  application 
of  money,  and  still  more  liberal  assertion  of  democratic 
opinions,  to  win  over  to  their  side  those  masses  of  aban- 
doned men  and  women  with  whom  every  great  capital  igeauUeu 
abounds,  and  who  literally  overflowed  in  Paris  at  the  com-  Rev.  Franc., 
mencement  of  the  Revolution.     Mirabeau,  to  a  certain  Mounier 
extent,  was  admitted  to  their  councils ;  he  was  flattered  influence 
by  their  caresses  and  seduced  by  their  luxuries,  and  would  sophes,  92. 
have  gone  all  lengths  with  them  if  he  had  seen  more  vigour,  Montjoye, 
and  consequent  chances  of  success,  in  their  chief.  The  Duke  d'orieans, 
of  Orleans,  ambitious,  but  yet  weak  and  irresolute,  allowed  j^^^*'  ^68. 
the  conspiracy  to  proceed  without  any  settled  plan  to  what  148, 149. 
purpose  to  apply  it,  and  still  less  capacity  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  its  dark  and  selfish  passions.^ 

The  other  club,  which  embraced  a  much  greater  number, 
not  of  more  abandoned,  but  of  more  sincere  and  deter- 
mined characters,  was  the  Club  Breton.     It  had  its  meet-  The  ciiib 
ings  in  Paris,  and  embraced  all  the  decided  democrats  both  5je^p°°jie 

in  and  out  of  the  Assembly.    The  name  of  the  club  was  of  the  jaco- 
bins. 

•  Alluding  to  his  well-known  production,  "  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses." 
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taken  from  a  number  of  ardent  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
from  Brittany,  who  first  formed  it,  and  at  once  brought 
into  its  bosom  those  fierce  passions  which  had  been  drawn 
forth,  and  extreme  designs  which  had  been  matured,  du- 
ring the  civil  conflict  which  had  so  lately  distracted  that 
province.^  Barnave,  Rabaud  St  Etienne,  the  Abbe  Gre- 
goire,  and  many  others,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  were  members  of 
it;  but  it  embraced  others  who  rose  to  celebrity  only  in 
its  later  stages,  particularly  Robespierre,  Petion,  Buzot, 
Lanjuinais,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Jacobins  who  ultimately 
acquired  such  irresistible  power  in  the  Revolution.  Their 
intentions  were  to  establish  an  entire  democracy,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  object,  overturn  the  throne,  the  altar, 
and  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  was  not  ripe  for  their  designs ;  the  remains 
of  monarchical  attachment  yet  lingered  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  majority  of  its  members;  they  were  prepared  to  over- 
throw almost  every  thing  else,  but  sincerely  believed  this 
might  be  efi'ected  without  shaking  the  throne.  Hence 
these  extreme  characters  acquired  no  great  influence  in 
the  first  Assembly,  but  they  were  all-powerful  in  the  last. 
This  club,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  focus  of 
union  by  all  the  determined  republicans ;  the  early  excesses 
of  the  revolution  were,  for  the  most  part,  matured  in  its 
committees ;  and  little  is  known  of  its  designs,  because  all 
its  members  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  divulge  none 
of  its  proceedings.  Sieyes,  who  was  at  first  a  member, 
early  divined  their  dangerous  intentions.  "  I  will  return 
there  no  more,"  said  he  to  Mirabeau :  "  their  politics  are 
those  of  the  cavern ;  their  expedients  consist  in  crimes."  ^ 
Immense  was  the  addition  made  to  the  excitement  in  the 
capital,  by  the  protracted  contest  between  the  nobles  and 
commons,  as  to  the  verification  of  their  orders  separately 
or  in  common.  Suspense  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
added  to  passion.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  this  was  the  vital 
question  of  the  Revolution ;  that  if  this  cardinal  point 
were  once  gained,  there  would  no  longer  remain  any  obsta- 
cle whatever  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  a 
thoroughly  democratic  basis.  The  journals  incessantly  dwelt 
on  the  incalculable  blessings  which  would  flow  from  such  a 
consummation ;  they  extolled  Necker  to  the  skies ;  he  was 
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the  first  of  men,  the  saviour  of  France,  the  destroyer  of     chap, 
feudal  tyranny,  the  Avatar  of  the  human  race.     The  arts        ^^- 
lent  their  aid  to  the  general  illusion  :  and,  in  a  multitude       j^gg 
of  engravings  rapidly  published  and  eagerly  bought  up, 
he  was  represented  like  Samson,  throwing  down,  by  his 
single  arm,  the  vast  fabric  of  Gothic  oppression  *   It  may 
be  conceived  how  the  mind  of  this  well-meaning  and  con- 
scientious, but  vain,  and  in  this  respect  weak  man,  living 
as  he  did  on  the  breath  of  popularity,  and  worshipping 
with  fervent  adoration  public  opinion  as  the  unerring 
guide  of  the  statesman,  reeled  under  the  intoxication  of 
this  universal  adoration.    It  rendered  him  wholly  unequal 
to  the  crisis,  and  aggravated  the  dreadful  fault  he  had  ori-  ^  2^^.^^^^,^ 
ginally  committed,  in  leaving  the  question  of  voting  by  de  MoU.  i. 
order  or  by  head  undecided  by  the  king;  for  he  was  too  J?e%taa  i 
much  influenced  by  the  thirst  for  popularity  to  attempt  94,  i6i.  ' 
any  thing  likely  to  check  it,  and  yet  too  sensible  of  the  Rgv^Fr'an,, 
impending  danger  to  venture  upon  that  bold  course  which,  i.  119, 121. 
by  putting  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
might  possibly  have  given  him  its  direction.^ 

The  aristocratic  class,  however,  as  the  contest  between 
the  orders  rolled  on,  and  week  after  week  elapsed  without        ^^ 
any  adjustment  having  been  effected,  became  daily  more  Vacniation 
sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  involved.    The  ofthe"'*'^ 
king's  ministers  were  in  consternation,  but  wholly  at  a  Ministry. 
loss  what  expedient  to  adopt  to  extricate  the  nation  from 
its  embarrassments.     Necker,  whom  the  menacing  tone 
and  hourly  increasing  strength  of  the  Tiers  Etat  had  at 
length  weaned,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  from  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  their  wisdom,  moderation,  and  virtue,  fairly 
confessed  in  private  to  Marmontel  that  he  had  no  project 
to  suggest.     The  more  influential  members  of  the  com- 
mons, who  dined  frequently  at  his  hotel,  evinced  clearly 
by  their  manner  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  him 

•  The  author  is  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  these  engravings,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  records  of  the  Revolution.  They  indicate  sa 
degree  of  fervour  in  the  public  mind,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  not  estabUshed  by  such  authoritative  contemporary  evidence.  So  rapid, 
however,  were  the  mutations  of  popularity  in  the  progress  of  the  convul- 
sion, that  all  the  industry  of  the  artists  could  not  produce  original  designs 
to  keep  pace  with  them ;  and  the  device  they  fell  upon  was  to  reproduce 
the  old  plates  with  a  new  face  inserted  in  the  principal  figure.  In  this  way 
they  soon  decapitated  Necker,  and  substituted  the  hideous  visage  of  Marat 
on  his  shoulders ;  and  on  the  old  body  of  La  Fayette  there  appeared  first 
the  head  of  Dumourier,  and  afterwards  that  of  Napoleon. 
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as  their  leader,  and  that  gratitude  for  past  services  was 
entirely  obliterated  in  their  breasts  by  the  ambition  for 
future  elevation.  It  was  proposed  to  the  ministers  that 
the  king  should  retire  into  one  of  the  strong  places,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  the  total  want 
of  money,  and  the  certainty  that  such  a  step  would  at 
once  induce  national  bankruptcy  and  civil  war,  w^as  con- 
sidered as  an  insurmountable  objection.  "  Do  you  really," 
said  M.  de  Montmorin,  "  conceive  the  danger  to  be  so 
imminent  as  to  call  for  these  extreme  measures?" — "  I 
believe  it  is  so  pressing,"  replied  Marmontel,  "  that  in  a 
month  hence  I  would  not  answer  for  the  liberty  of  the 
king,  nor  for  his  head,  nor  for  yours,"  ^ 

The  prelates  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  strongest  terms 
on  this  portentous  state  of  things.  The  torrent  of  ijreli- 
gious  opinion  with  which  France  had  lately  been  deluged, 
had  awakened  a  general  belief  amongst  the  reflecting  part 
of  the  community  that  some  terrible  national  catastrophe 
was  at  hand.  The  ex-Jesuit  Beau-Regard,  when  preaching 
before  the  court  in  Lent,  on  May  20th,  appeared  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  fit  of  frenzy,  like  the  Pythian  goddess 
when  under  divine  inspiration,  and  pronounced,  with  an 
emphatic  voice,  these  remarkable  words,  which  subsequent 
events  rendered  prophetic: — "Yes!  thy  temples,  0  Lord, 
shall  be  destroyed ;  thy  worship  abolished ;  thy  name  blas- 
phemed. But  what  do  I  hear,  great  God ! — to  the  holy  strains 
which  beneath  sacred  roofs  arose  in  thy  praise,  shall  suc- 
ceed profane  and  licentious  songs;  the  infamous  rites  of 
Venus  shall  usurp  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High !  and  she  herself  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  to  receive  the  incense  of  her  new  adorers."  ^  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  this  was  literally  to  be  accom- 
plished in  four  years  within  the  cathedral  walls  of  Notre 
Dame !  * 

It  was  not  surprising  that  these  desponding  views  were 
entertained  by  all  persons  of  a  reflecting  turn  in  Paris  ; 
for  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  against  the  throne  were 
fully  formed,  firmly  acted  upon,  and  rapidly  approached 
their  accomplishment.      They  were   thus  unfolded  by 

•  ThiB  remarkable  prophecy  appears  in  all  the  contemporary  journals, 
and  may  be  fully  relied  on. — See  Puuouomme,  R6volution  dc  Paris,  May 
23,  1789. 


I 
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Champfort,  Mirabeau's  friend  and  confidant,  to  Marmon-  chap, 
tel.  "  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  repairing  and  not  destroy-  *iv. 
ing  ;  extensive  ameliorations  soon  reduce  an  old  edifice  to  ^^gg 
a  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  old  edifice 
from  top  to  bottom.  Is  it  any  great  grievance  to  think 
that  you  are  likely  to  hear  no  more  of  titles,  or  noblesse, 
or  roturiers,  or  eminences,  or  greatness,  or  high  or  low 
clergy  1  Be  assured  the  leaders  know  what  they  are 
about."  "  But  will  the  nation,"  said  Marmontel,  "  agree 
to  all  that  1"  "The  nation!"  returned  Champfort :  "bah! 
the  nation  is  a  huge  flock  of  sheep,  which  is  intent  only 
on  getting  good  pasture,  and  which  can  easily  be  guided 
at  pleasure  by  good  shepherds  and  fierce  dogs.  The  old 
worship,  the  ancient  regime,  the  manners  and  prejudices 
of  the  last  age,  only  excite  pity  in  the  present.  The 
throne  and  the  altar  will  fall  together ;  we  must  have  a 
clean  sweep  for  our  new  institutions.  Every  thing  is 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon.  Our  main  reliance  is  on 
the  humanity  of  the  king,  which  is  so  excessive  as  to 
amount  to  pusillanimity:  rely  upon  it,  he  will  never 
even  in  the  last  extremity  authorize  the  shedding  of 
blood.  The  clergy  will  oppose  no  resistance;  those  of 
them  interested  in  the  old  abuses  are  corrupted  by  their 
long  continuance ;  those  who  are  not,  pant  for  their 
destruction.  The  high  noblesse  contains  some  energetic 
characters ;  but  their  number  is  too  small,  the  majority 
of  their  body  too  corrupted  to  act,  too  detested  to  make 
others  do  so.  The  Tiers  Etat,  on  the  other  hand,  nume- 
rous, enthusiastic,  united,  possessing  nearly  all  the  avail- 
able riches  of  the  kingdom,  is  combined  in  a  vast  league, 
having  its  ramifications  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and, 
directed  by  leaders  of  equal  courage  and  ability  at  Paris, 
will  soon  become  omnipotent.  Many  of  the  commons,  w6 
are  well  aware,  will  disapprove  such  vigorous  measures, 
and  tremble  at  any  thing  which  threatens  to  disturb  their 
repose  or  their  enjoyment;  but  the  murmurs  of  that 
timid  class  will  come  to  nothing,  and  be  speedily  over- 
whelmed by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  tenfold  as 
numerous,  who  have  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  public  convulsions.  Should  they  prove  sluggish, 
we  have  powerful  means  to  rouse  them :  want,  famine, 
money,  rumours  of  alarm,  and  the  general  delusions.   Our 
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CHAP,     orators,  at  five  francs  a-head,  spread  through  the  primary 
iv:       assemblies,  will  beat  Demosthenes  himself  in  producing 
■~~~    an  effect.    We  have  lately  tried  our  strength  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine  :  you  would  hardly  believe  how  little  it 
tei,  mTiii.  u.  cost  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  excite  that  tumult  at  Reveil- 
289, 293.       Ion's :  Mirabeau  always  maintains,  that  with  a  thousand 
louis  he  can  any  day  get  up  a  very  pretty  sedition."^ 
While  the  political  atmosphere  was  thus  daily  becoming 
43        darker  in  Paris,  and  that  uncertainty  and  suspense  pre- 
First  ap.      vailcd  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in  augmenting  pub- 
Robespierre  ^i^  effervescence,  the  States-General  remained  inactive  and 
in  the  As-    paralysed  by  the  continued  and  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  to  constituting  themselves,  unless  in  concert 
with  the  other  orders.    During  the  discussion  on  this 
important  subject,  the  clergy,  who  wished  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  the  orders  without  openly  yielding  to  the 
commons,  sent  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
May  16.        Aix,  to  make  a  pathetic  appeal  to  them  on  the  miseries  of 
the  country  people  ;  and  he  concluded  by  making  a  pro- 
posal that  some  deputies  of  the  commons  should  join  a 
conference  with  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  on  the 
best  means  of  assuaging  these  sufferings.    The  former,  who 
did  not  wish  to  yield  any  thing,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to 
decline  such  a  proposal  without  compromising  themselves 
with  the  people,  were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  return, 
when  a  young  man,  unknown  to  the  Assembly,  rose  and 
said,  "Go  and  tell  your  colleagues,  that  if  they  are  so 
impatient  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  let  them 
come  to  this  hall  to  unite  themselves  with  their  friends ; 
tell  them  no  longer  to  retard  our  operations  by  affected 
delays — tell  them  it  is  vain  to  employ  stratagems  like 
this  to  induce  us  to  change  our  firm  resolutions.    Rather 
let  them,  as  worthy  imitators  of  their  Master,  renounce  a 
luxury  which  consumes  the  funds  of  indigence ;  dismiss 
those  insolent  lackeys  who  attend  them  ;  sell  their  superb 
equipages,  and  convert  those  vile  superfluities  into  aliment 
for  the  poor."    At  this  speech,  which  so  clearly  expressed 
J   .  the   passions   of  the   moment,   a  confused  murmur  of 

i.  411, 4i" '  applause  ran  through  the  assembly— every  one  asked  who 
S'^Th^i    ^^  ^^®  young  deputy  who  had  so  happily  given  vent  to 
48, 49.  '  '   the  public  feeling.    Ilis  name  afterwards  made  every  man 
in  France  tremble — it  was  Maxim ilien  Robespierre.^ 
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At  length  the  commons  deemed  the  public  mind  suffi-     chap 
ciently  declared  to  authorize  a  departure  from  the  system        iv. 
of  passive  resistance  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  to       j^g^ 
adopt  measures  of  aggression  against  the  king  and  the        ^^ 
constitution.  It  was  gradually,  and  with  caution,  however,  Proposals 
that  the  commons  entered  on  their  adventurous  career.  ^^^^  ^^®^* 
The  first  step  was  to  name   commissioners ;  and  they  May  is. 
appointed,  by  a  large  majority,  sixteen  commissioners  to 
meet  with  sixteen  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  taken  together, 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  other 
orders,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  them. 
These  conferences  accordingly  took  place,  and  the  com- 
missioners on  both  sides  were  men  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ability;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  they 
led  to  no  other  result  but  widening  the  breach  between 
the  various  orders,  and  rendering  the  leaders  of  each  aware 
that  the  differences  between  them  were  so  serious  as  to 
render  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  chimerical.    The 
commissioners  of  the  commons  were  resolute  to  admit  no 
proposition  which  would,  by  implication  even,  throw  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  vote  by  head  ;  those  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  composed  entirely  of  the  dignified  portion  of 
the  latter,  were  equally  firm  to  adhere  to  the  invariable 
practice  in  former  States-General,  to  verify  their  powers, 
and  vote  in  separate  chambers  ;  and  the  nobles,  upon  a 
report  of  their  commissioners,  passed  a  resolution,  on  the 
motion  of  M.  de  Villiquier,  that  their  powers  should  be  May  £8. 
verified  separately.    In  this  debate  D'Espremenil  strongly 
opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  commons.      "After 
having  given,"  said  he,  "  a  shining  example  of  disinterest- 
edness, it  is  now  our  duty  to  rally  round  our  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  to  give  one  of  firmness.    I  demand  that  :^t 
be  resolved,  that  the  deliberations  by  order,  and  the  power 
inherent  in  each  order  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  others,  are  fundamental  in  the  monarchy. 
The  nobility  will  ever  profess  principles  conservative  alike 
of  the  throne  and  of  liberty."    This  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  202  to  46— the  Duke  of  Orleans  voting  j ^jj^^^^- 
and  protesting  with    the  minority.^    It  was    adopted,  Momteur, 
although  in  the  course  of  it  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  ^  *°  JJgg 
noblesse  from  Louis,  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  the  vol,  u. 
conference  should  be  resumed  on  the  following  day  at  six, 
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CHAP,     in  presence  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  commissioners 
IV.       appointed  by  the  king. 

.„gg  When  the  king's  letter  was  received  by  the  commons, 

they  perceived  at  once  the  immense  advantage  which  it 
Rejection  of  gave  them,  and  immediately  resolved,  while  still  main- 
ti!)n*Jf  the    ^i^ii^g  their  principles,  to  fall,  or  feign  to  fall,  into  the 
king  by  the  views  of  the  Sovereign.    "  We  are  in  danger,"  said  Mira- 
orders         beau,  "  if  we  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  king  ;  we 
are  in  danger  if  we  refuse  it.    Let  us  steer  between  these 
two  shoals :  let  us  accede  to  the  king's  invitation,  but 
preface  the  renewed  conferences  with  a  dazzling  declara- 
tion, which  may  at  once  defeat  intrigue,  and  unmask 
calumny.    The  sovereign  has  sent  us  a  message  full  of 
goodness :  let  us  vote  him  an  address  overflowing  with 
affection,  where  we  may  consecrate  at  once  our  sentiments 
and  our  opinions."    In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  they 
May  29.       resolved  to  accede  to  the  king's  proposal,  and  reappointed 
their  commissioners  to  confer  with  those  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy  with  the  addition  of  those  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Their  address  concluded  with  these  words — "  Sire  !  your 
faithful  commons  will  never  forget  what  they  owe  to 
their  king  :  they  will  never  forget  the  natural  alliance  of 
the  throne  and  the  people  against  both  branches  of  the 
aristocracy,  whose  powers  cannot  be  established  but  on  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  authority,  and  of  the  public  felicity." 
But  the  deputation  of  the  Tiers  insisted  that  they  should 
have  no  intermediate  communication,  but  be  received  by 
*         the  king  in  person  ;  and  this  personal  interview  was  pre- 
vented, partly  by  a  difficulty  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  presented  according  to  ancient  etiquette  on  their  knees, 
and  partly  by  the  alarming  illness  of  the  dauphin,  whose 
health,  long  declining,  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  expired, 
June  4.        fortunately  for  himself,  in  the  arms  of  his  inconsolable 
parents  a  few  days  afterwards.    Bailly,  with  the  deputa- 
june  6.        tion,  was  at  length  admitted  on  June  6th  with  the  address 
of  the  commons :  but  it  elicited  nothing  of  importance 
from  the  king,  beyond  ordinary  expressions  of  satisfaction 
i  Tu '^21^^'  ^*  their  sympathy.    An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  by 
Lab.  lii.  '    the  king's  ministers  to  reconcile  the  differences  by  the 
DroJ'it^*     sovereign's  pronouncing  a  decision  as  umpire,  if  the  com- 
189, 199.       missioners  of  the  orders  could  not  come  to  a  decision  ;^  but 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing,  both  the  nobles  and  com- 
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mens  agreeing  that  such  a  method  of  settling  their  differ-     chap. 
ences  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  their  order.  iv. 

At  length  the  commons,  deeming  the  public  sufficiently       j^g^ 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  to  warrant  the  adoption  of        ^^ 
offensive  measures,  resolved  upon  a  step  calculated  to  The  Tiers 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.    Sieyes  was  the  orator  put  for-  fo^JonstSute 
ward  to  submit  the  proposal.    "  Since  the  opening  of  the  the  states- 
States-General,"  said  he,  "  the  commons  have  pursued  a  SoSe!^ 
frank  and  moderate  policy :   they  have  evinced  all  the  June  lo. 
regard  for  the  noblesse  and  clergy  which  their  own  duties 
and  position  permitted,  while  the  two  privileged  orders 
have  made  them  no  requital  but  by  hypocrisy  and  subter- 
fuge.    The  Assembly  cannot  remain  in  a  state  of  inacti- 
vity, without  betraying  its  duties  and  the  interests  of  its 
constituents.     It  has  become  indispensable,  therefore,  to 
put  a  period  to  our  long  inaction.    It  is  impossible  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  deliberative  assembly,  until  it  is  settled, 
in  the  first  instance,  who  are  to  compose  it.    The  Assem- 
bly cannot  be  subjected  to  any  other  judgment  but  the 
collective  opinions  of  its  representatives.    The  noblesse 
resist  all  approaches  towards  an  accommodation  :  by  that 
very  act,  they  confer  on  the  commons  the  right  to  exa- 
mine their  powers  ;  for  it  is  enough  for  one  party  to  reject 
a  conciliatory  step  to  warrant  the  other  to  proceed  with- 
out its  concurrence.    The  Assembly,  therefore,  has  no 
other  course  to  adopt,  but  to  summon  the  members  of  the 
two  privileged  orders  to  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  States- 
General,  to  assist  and  concur  in  the  verification  in  com- 
mon of  their  powers."     He  then  submitted  a  motion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  two  other  orders  were  invited  to  concur 
in  the  verification  of  the  powers.    This  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  247  to  246  :  51 
declined  voting.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  resolution  , 

1  Pari  Deb 

of  importance,  both  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  and  i,  430,434. ' 
the  English  one  of  1832,  was  carried  by  the  same  slender 
majority.!  * 

On  this  resolution  being  reported  to  the  clergy,  they 
replied — "  We  have  mourned  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  our  anxious  desire  to  conciliate 
the  orders  ;  and  we  wait  with  impatience  the  termination 

•  Leave  to  brmg  in  the  Reform  Bill  on  March  I,  1831,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one :  the  numbers  being  301  to  300.— ^nn.  Reg.  1831. 
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CHAP,    of  the  conferences  to  put  ourselves  in  activity.    We  wi]l 
IV.       devote  ourselves  with  the  most  serious  attention  to  the 


1789       objects  which  you  have  submitted  to  our  consideration." 
._        The  noblesse  answered,  "  The  order  of  the  noblesse  have 
Answer  of   received,  gentlemen,  the  proposition  of  the  orders  of  the 
and°h?^^^^  7Ver5  Etat;  it  will  deliberate  on  it  in  its  chamber,  and  will 
clergy.         have  the  honour  of  giving  you  its  answer."    Upon  this, 
June  12.       Malouet  proposed  in  the  Tiers  Etat  an  address  to  the  king, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  bore — "'  The  noblesse  have  now 
taken  their  resolution:  they  have  passed  an  arrete,  by 
which  they  have  reserved  to  their  order  to  give  a  simple 
and  decisive  answer  ;  and  refuse  to  agree  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  your  commissioners.     The  arrete  renders  all 
attempts  at  conciliation  impossible.    The  noblesse  not  only 
does  not  adopt  it,  when  it  has  embraced  a  resolution  of  an 
entirely  opposite  character ;  but  it  repels  alike  its  letter 
and  its  spirit,  since  it  pretends  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  its  own  order  when  the  method  proposed  embraces  all 
points  in  dispute,  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  univer- 
sally recognised,  that  deputies  who  are  called  to  a  com- 
mon duty  should  proceed  in  common  to  the  examination 
and  sanctioning  of  their  composition."     The  Tiers  Etat 
waited  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
noblesse  were  introduced,  who  stated — "  Gentlemen,  the 
order  of  the  noblesse  have  begun  their  deliberations  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Tiers  Etat:  they  will  continue  their 
deliberations  at  their  next  sitting,  and  will  communicate 
to  you  the  resolution  which  they  may  adopt."    Bailly, 
the  chairman  of  the  Tiers,  answered — "  Gentlemen,  the 
commons  have  waited  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  noblesse  ;  they  have  still  the  hope  to  see  them 
arrive  in  the  hall  of  the  Estates."    With  this  answer  the 
deputation  from  the  noblesse  retired,  and  the  commons, 
having  waited  till  seven  o'clock  for  the  arrival  of  the  other 
1  Pari.  Hist,  orders,  began  calling  the  roll  of  the  whole  States-General, 
i.  435, 440.    including  the  nobles  and  clergy.    None  of  the  latter  made 
jJi^ioTo    their  appearance  to  answer  to  their  names.    The  calling 
12, 1789.       ceased  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  after  choosing 
Bailly  for  their  chairman,  adjourned  for  the  night.^ 

The  die  was  now  cast ;  the  first  step  in  the  usurpation 
of  the  commons  had  been  taken.  It  was  not  without 
being  prepared  for  civil  war,  and  having  made  up  their 
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minds  to  go  all  lengths  in  support  of  their  pretensions,     chap. 
that  so  decided  a  measure  was  adopted.    The  state  of  the        ^V- 
provinces  was  to  the  last  degree  alarming ;  and  the  mul-    ""Trm" 
titude  of  famished  desperate  characters  whom  the  general        ^g 
distress,  and  almost  universal  disturbances,  had  impelled  Serious  dis- 
into  the  capital,  had  added  fearfully  to  the  strength  of  the  a^JSarm 
agitators.    Such  had  been  the  severity  of  the  storms  in  over  aU 
the  preceding  summer,  which  had  laid  waste  the  crops,    ^^^'^^' 
that  in  several  provinces  the  scarcity  amounted  to  actual 
famine  ;  and  real  suffering  added  to  the  fervour  so  gener- 
ally excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  regeneration 
of  society  which  it  was  believed  was  approaching.    Now 
was  seen  what  a  fatal  error  Necker  had  committed  in 
leaving  the  question  of  voting  by  orders  or  head  undecided, 
at  the  very  time  that  his  duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  noblesse,  with  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  to 
agree  to  a  union  of  the  orders.    Even  an  express  order  to 
the  nobles  and  clergy  to  unite  with  the  commons  would 
have  been  less  dangerous  ;  for  that  would  only  have  deter- 
mined the  mode  of  deliberating  and  voting ;  while  the 
course  adopted,  in  addition  to  that,  exhibited  an  entire 
paralysis  of  the  royal  authority  for  six  weeks,  and  spread  i  Hist.  Pari, 
abroad  the  belief  that  government  was  too  much  alarmed  ^ab^m^^" 
to  take  any  decided  step ;  the  most  perilous  impression  33, 35. 
which,  in  a  period  of  agitation,  it  is  possible  to  diffuse 
among  an  excited  people.^ 

During  this  suspension  of  government,  the  disorders  in 
the  provinces,  originating  for  the  most  part  in  the  severe        ^g 
scarcity  which  every  where  prevailed,  had  risen  to  the  Tumults  in 
highest  pitch.    The  people  in  almost  all  the  small  towns  y^cgg^" 
and  rural  districts  rose,  took  up  arms,  assembled  themselves 
in  tumultuous  mobs,  and  violently  seized,  first  provisions, 
and  at  length  every  thing  of  value,  which  they  could  carry 
off  from  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  society. 
In  Normandy,  Brie,  Lorraine,  Brittany,  Languedoc,  and 
Provence,  the  brigands  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and, 
not  content  with  levying  contributions  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  conflagration  and  murder. 
Universal  terror  attended  these  excesses;  the  military, 
divided  in  opinion,  and  irresolute,  could  not  be  every 
where,  and  often  refused  to  act ;  and  if  a  body  of  soldiers 
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CHAP,  appeared  in  any  quarter,  the  bands,  perfectly  acquainted 
IV.  with  the  country,  disappeared,  and  resumed  their  excesses 
jygg  in  other  districts.  At  Marseilles,  the  citizens,  driven  to 
desperation,  formed  a  corps  of  volunteers  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  ;  at  Toulon,  the  troops  refused  to  fire 
upon  the  insurgents,  and  it  became  necessary  to  form  a 
burgher  guard  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  So 
universal  was  the  alarm  in  Brittany,  that  forty  thousand 
men  enrolled  themselves  in  that  province,  professedly  for 
the  protection  of  property,  and  to  support  the  States- 
General,  but  the  greater  part  really  with  ulterior  revolu- 
tionary views.  Terror  and  disquietude  generally  prevailed, 
and  for  the  purposes  either  of  attack  or  defence,  bodies  of 
armed  men,  self-constituted  and  self-directed,  were  already 
on  foot,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  before  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  gave  the  signal  for  universal  insur- 
rection. Soon  the  pioneers  of  revolution,  half-famished, 
ferocious  bands,  began  to  aj)pear  in  formidable  groups  in 
the  capital,  as  sea-birds  hover  round  a  ship  when  the 
clouds  gather  and  the  waves  rise ;  their  number  erelong 
became  so  large  as  to  excite  equal  terror  in  the  holders  of 
X  Hjg^  p^j^  property,  and  hopes  in  the  leaders  of  the  democracy ;  and 
i.  426, 429.  the  king,  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  even  of  his  palace, 
began  to  draw  troops  into  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  able  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
5Q        Assembly,  carefully  watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
Three  Cures  keeping  in  advance  of  the  movement,  so  as  to  preserve 
Tiers  Etat.  their  popularity,  and  in  a  certain  degree  obtain  its  direc- 
tion, advanced  steadily  in  their  career  of  usurpation.    On 
June  13.       the  13th  June,  when  the  roll  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  was 
called  as  usual,  three  cures  from  Poitou,  M.  M.  Leceve, 
Ballard,  and  Tallet,  appeared,  and  requested  admission. 
"  We  come,"  said  the  last,  "  at  the  call  of  our  country, 
which  urges  us  to  establish  that  concord  and  harmony 
between  the  orders,  on  which  the  success  of  the  States- 
General  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depend  :  may  this 
step  be  received  by  all  the  orders  with  the  same  feelings 
which  prompt  it ;  may  it  be  generally  imitated ;  may  it 
secure  for  us  the  esteem  of  all  good  Frenchmen  ! "    Inde- 
scribable were  the  transports  with  which  these  words 
were  received ;  the  applause  shook  the  hall,  and  was 
prolonged  several  minutes  without  intermission ;  and  at 
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length  the  members  spontaneously  rose  from  their  seats,     chap. 
crowded  round  the  adventurous  cures,  congratulated  them        iv. 
on  their  courage,  and   promised   them  their  powerful    "Tm"" 
protection.    "  It  is  our  duty,"  said  they,  "  to  take  these 
intrepid  citizens  under  our  safeguard;  let  us  put  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies ;  let  their  names  be  for 
ever  inscribed  on  our  annals,  as  the  first  conquerors  of 
prejudice."    The  effects  of  this  first  secession  were  soon 
apparent:  on  the  following  day  six  other  cures  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  received  with  the  like  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  by  the  sage  advice  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  one 
of  their  number,  after  answering  to  their  names  when  the 
roll  was  called,  they  returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  clergy, 
both  to  give  an  account  of  the  reception  they  had  met 
with,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  party  in  their 
own  order.    The  great  division  of  opinion  in  it  was  well  i^®/ pj^^.^ 
known  :  a  hundred  cures  had  had  separate  meetings,  and  i,  441,442.  * 
were  resolved  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat\  and  it  was  only  by  \f^'^^^'^l' 
the  efforts  of  the  Abb6  Coster,  acting  for  the  Archbishop  ii.  202. 
of  Paris,  that  this  great  schism  was  adjourned  from  day 
to  day.i 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  this  powerful  support, 
and  by  the  hourly  increasing  agitation  of  the  capital,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  of  disturbances  in  the  provinces.  Debates  on 
the  Tiers  Etat  made  a  further  and  still  more  decisive  step  *{jg  ^^S-s 
in  the  career  of  usurpation.    It  was  no  longer  a  question  Etat  were 
whether  they  should,  of  their  own  authority,  constitute  junru?^' 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  nation:  the  only 
doubt  was  what  title  they  should  assume.    Sieyes,  who 
again  took  the  lead,  proposed  that  they  should  style 
themselves  "  The  Assembly  of  the  known  and  verified 
Representatives  of  the  French  Nation." — "  This,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  only  name  which  can  be  assumed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  fact,  for  we  have  not  lost  the  hope  of  seeing 
united- to  us  the  still  absent  members  of  the  other  orders ; 
the  moment  they  appear,  whether  individually  or  collec- 
tively, our  doors  will  be  open  to  receive  them,  and  we  will 
hasten  to  concur  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  the 
regeneration  of  France."  ^    Loud  applause  followed  these  2pari.  Hist, 
words,  and  numerous  orators  were  hastening  to  the  tribune  i.  443, 444. 
to  inscribe  their  names  for  the  support  of  the  motion, 
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CHAP,    when  Mirabeau  excited  universal  surprise  by  demanding 
IV.       to  be  heard  against  it. 

lYgg  "  We  are  about,"  said  he,  "  to  depart  from  that  circle 

52  within  which  your  wisdom  has  long  kept  you  circum- 
Speech  in  scribed.  Time,  meanwhile,  has  rolled  on  ;  the  pretensions, 
bySm-abeau.  *^^  usurpations  of  the  two  other  orders  have  increased ; 
your  wise  caution  has  been  taken  for  weakness — hopes 
have  been  entertained  that  weariness,  uneasiness,  the 
public  misfortunes,  unavoidable  in  such  unheard-of  cir- 
cumstances, would  precipitate  you  into  some  step  either 
pusillanimous  or  inconsiderate.  Now  is  the  time  to 
reassure  every  mind  ;  to  inspire  your  adversaries  with  the 
restraint,  the  fear,  I  had  almost  said  the  terror,  of  respect, 
by  showing,  in  the  very  outset  of  your  measures,  the 
foresight  of  skill,  joined  to  the  firmness  of  reason.  Every 
one  of  you  feels,  gentlemen,  how  easy  it  would  now  be, 
by  vehement  speeches,  to  impel  you  to  extreme  measures  ; 
your  rights  are  so  evident,  your  demands  so  simple,  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  other  orders  so  clearly  irregular, 
their  principles  so  contestable,  that  any  parallel  between 
them  and  you  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  said  we  must 
constitute  ourselves,  and  assume  a  denomination.  Unques- 
tionably we  must ;  but  let  us  take  care  that,  in  the  assump- 
tion of  a  name,  we  do  not  give  a  handle  to  our  enemies, 
and  undo  in  one  day  the  work  of  six  weeks.  *  The  States- 
General  ;' — all  admit  such  a  title  would  be  improper :  it 
supposes  three  orders,  and  we  are  but  one.  But  it  is  said 
we  may  find  another  name,  nearly  synonymous,  without 
implying  the  whole  three  orders.  But  the  question 
always  recurs,  have  you  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  such 
an  assumption,  and  can  you  dispense  with  it  ?  Can  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  slumber  an  instant  ?  Is  it  not 
indispensable  that  he  should  concur  in  your  decree  ?  Is  it 
not  by  that  concurrence  alone  that  he  is  bound  by  it  ?  And 
even  if  we  should  deny,  contrary  alike  to  principle  and 
precedent,  that  his  concurrence  is  necessary  to  render  obli- 
gatory every  act  of  this  assembly,  will  he  adhibit  to  sub- 
sequent decrees  a  sanction,  which  it  is  admitted  we  cannot 
do  without,  when  they  are  consequent  upon  a  mode  of 
constitution  which  he  cannot  admit  ? 
"  Are  you  sure  of  the  support  of  your  constituents  in 
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the  step  you  now  meditate  ?  Do  not  believe  the  people  chap. 
are  interested  in  the  metaphysical  discussions  which  have  iv. 
hitherto  occupied  us.  They  are  worthy,  doubtless,  of 
more  consideration  than  has  hitherto  been  attached  to 
them  ;  for  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of 
national  representation :  but  are  the  people  prepared  to 
see  their  importance  ?  The  people  wish  relief,  for  they 
have  no  longer  the  strength  to  suffer ;  they  would  throw 
off  oppression,  because  they  can  no  longer  breathe  under 
the  horrible  load  which  crushes  them  ;  but  they  ask  only 
not  to  be  taxed  beyond  what  they  can  endure,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  their  misery  in  peace.  Doubtless,  we 
have  more  elevated  views,  and  have  formed  wishes  more 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  freemen ;  but  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  circumstances,  and  make  use  of  the 
instruments  which  are  in  our  hands.  It  is  by  so  doing 
alone  that  you  will  obtain  the  support,  by  attending  to 
the  interest,  of  your  constituents.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
you  will  secure  on  your  side  the  inestimable  support  of 
public  opinion.  Till  that  is  obtained,  it  will  be  easy  to 
divide  the  people  by  ephemeral  gifts,  passing  succours, 
feigned  conspiracies,  or  real  dangers.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  the  multitude  sell  a  constitution  for  bread. 
"  Is  principle  clearly  with  you  ?  We  are  all  here  by 
the  king's  convocation,  and  by  it  alone.  Doubtless  you 
may,  and  should,  seek  to  obtain  a  more  secure  and  inde- 
pendent mode  of  assembling,  when  you  are  constituted, 
and  your  powers  have  commenced ;  but  can  you  make  any 
such  change  just  now  1  Can  you  do  so  before  being 
constituted  ?  Can  you  do  so,  even  when  constituted,  of 
your  single  authority,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  orders  ?  What  right  have  you  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  your  title  ?  Does  not  the  legislature  imply 
three  orders,  though  convoked  in  a  single  assembly  1  Do 
your  mandates,  your  cahiers,  authorise  you  to  declare 
yourselves  the  assembly  of  the  only  representatives  recog- 
nised and  verified  1  The  consequences  of  such  a  step  are 
evident ;  an  unchaining  of  every  passion ;  a  coalition  of 
every  aristocracy ;  and  that  hideous  anarchy  which  never 
fails  to  end  in  despotism.  You  will  have  pillage  and 
butchery:  you  will  have  the  fearful  horrors  of  civil 
war ;  for  the  French  have  never  fought  for  things,  but  for 
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CHAP,    one  individual  or  another.    What  do  you  make  of  the 
IV.       ijeto  of  the  king,  if  he  should  refuse  it  to  your  constitution  ? 
Will  you  in  your  turn  refuse  it  to  the  king  1    For  myself, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  the  sanction  of  the  king  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  your  constitution,  that  I  would  rather  live  at 
Constantinople  than  in  France,  if  it  did  not  exist.    Yes, 
I  declare  I  know  nothing  more  terrible  than  an  aristocracy 
1  Hist.  Par],  of  six  hundred  men,  self-constituted,  who  will  soon  become 
1.  445, 460.    hereditary,  and  end,  like  all  aristocracies  of  the  world,  by 
swallowing  up  every  thing."  ^ 
The  debate  was  prolonged  during  three  days,  and  con- 
53.       tinned  on  the  third  till  past  midnight.    It  was  conducted 
The  Tiers    -^rith  the  utmost  violence.    "  Who  are  the  nobility,"  cried 

Etat assume    .^  i       i,   i  .,         .        » 

the  title  of  Sieyes,  "  that  we  should  have  so  much  consideration  for 
Asslmbiy,  ^^^^  ^  ^hey  represent  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
June  17.  *  individuals:  we  twenty-five  millions.  If  we  yield,  it  is 
an  ignominious  betrayal  of  our  trust :  it  is  surrendering 
twenty-five  millions  of  men  to  the  yoke  of  a  few  thousands 
of  the  privileged  orders."  Carried  away  by  the  apparent 
force  of  this  argument,  the  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
491  to  90,  resolved  "  that  they  are  the  representatives  of 
ninety-six  hundredths,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  mass  cannot  be  rendered  inactive  by  the  absence 
of  the  representatives  of  a  few  bailiwicks,  or  a  particular 
class  of  citizens  ;  for  the  absent  who  have  been  summoned, 
cannot  prevent  the  present  from  exercising  the  plenitude 
of  their  rights,  especially  when  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
has  become  an  imperious  and  pressing  public  duty.  More- 
over, since  it  belongs  only  to  the  verified  representation 
to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  national  will,  and  since 
all  the  representatives  ought  to  be  in  that  Assembly,  they 
declare  further,  that  they  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to 
interpret  and  represent  the  general  will  of  the  nation;  and 
that  there  exists  not  between  the  throne  and  this  Assembly, 
any  veto,  any  negative  power.  The  Assembly  declare  that 
the  great  work  of  national  regeneration  should  be  begun 
by  the  deputies  present,  and  that  they  will  pursue  it 
without  either  obstacle  or  interruption."  Struck  by  the 
flagrant  nature  of  this  usurpation,  which  assumed  the 
whole  powers  of  the  States-General  into  one  of  the  orders, 
and  which  even  denied  the  king's  veto  on  their  resolutions, 
the  minority,  though  without  hope,  continued  a  strenuous 
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opposition.    The  cries  of  the  opposite  parties  drowned  the     chap. 
voices  of  the  speakers  ;  the  wind  blew  with  terrific  violence,        ^^■ 
and  rattled  the  windows,  as  if  the  edifice  in  which  they       j^gg 
were  sitting  was  about  to  fall.    But  Bailly,  the  president, 
remained  immovable,  and  the  minority,  wearied  with  a 
fruitless  opposition,  retired  at  one  in  the  morning,  leaving 
the  Assembly  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party.    It  was 
then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  491  to  90,  to  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  intimation  was  sent 
to  the  other  orders  that  they  would  proceed  to  constitute 
themselves,  with  or  without  their  adherence,  which  they 
immediately  afterwards  did  by  that  dignified  appellation.  j^^^-.V  ^|- 
By  the  assumption  of  this   title,  and  passing  of  the35.    Th.  i.' 
resolution,  the  Tiers  Mat  openly  evinced  their  determi-  Hist^iee^'^^* 
nation  to  erect  themselves  into  a  sovereign  power,  and,  470. 
like  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  disregard  alike  the 
throne  and  the  nobility.^ 

On  the  day  following,  the  Assembly  met  in  presence 
of  above  four  thousand  spectators,  who  crowded  every        g^ 
gallery,  passage,  and  crevice  in  the  hall,  and  there  with  Resolutions 
great  solemnity  took  an  oath — "  We  swear  and  promise  National 
to  fulfil  with  zeal  and  fidelity  the  duties  with  which  we  Assembly, 
are  charged."    Next  they  passed  resolutions  to  the  follow-  tSes  mfgai 
ing  efiect — "  The  National  Assembly  declares  and  decrees,  jf  they  were 
that  all  taxes  or  imposts  levied  without   its  express,  June  17. ' 
formal,  and  free  concurrence,  shall  instantly  cease  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  day  on  which  this  Assembly  is 
dissolved;  in  the  mean  time,  a'^l  imposts  and  contributions, 
how  illegal  soever  in  their  origin,  shall  continue  to  be 
levied  until  the  day  of  their  separation.    As  soon  as  it 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Majesty,  fix  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  national  regeneration,  it  will  devote  itself  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  publip  debt,  putting  from  this 
moment  the  whole  creditors  of  the  state  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the  French  nation.   In 
fine,  the  Assembly,  now  become  active,  declares  that  it 
will  instantly  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present  scarcity  which  afllicts 
the  nation,  and  the  investigation  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  which  may  contribute  to  its  removal ;  for  which  ^ 
purpose  a  committee  shall  be  instantly  appointed."  2  These  i.  m,  m. ' 
resolutions,  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
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CHAP,    great  body  of  the  public,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
IV.       sent  into  all  the  provinces. 

The  able  leaders  of  the  Revolution  knew  human  nature 
gg        well  when  they  passed  these  resolutions.     On  the  one 
Immense     hand,  by  declaring  all  imposts  of  every  description  illegal 
oTer  Fr^Te  ^^^^  *^^^  moment  of  their  own  dissolution,  they  took  the 
on  these      most  effectual  means  that  could  be  devised  to  prevent 
events.        g^^j^  ^^  event ;  for  it  was  evident,  that  in  the  present 
vehemently  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Assembly,  with  such  a  resolution  standing  on 
their  journals,  would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  general 
refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  consequent  cutting  off  of  the 
royal  revenue,  over  the  whole  kingdom.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  public  creditors,  and  for 
the  immediate  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  scarcity, 
held  out  the  prospect  of  security  to  the  former  of  these 
important  bodies,  and  that  of  relief  to  the  immense  multi- 
tudes who  were  suffering  from  the  latter.    No  language, 
accordingly,  can   describe   the  enthusiasm  which  these 
decisive  measures  awakened  over  all  France.     Tears  of 
joy  were  shed  when  the  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
provinces.    "  A  single  day,"  it  was  said,  "  has  destroyed 
eight  hundred  years  of  prejudice  and  slavery.    The  nation 
has  recovered  its  rights,  and  reason  resumed  its  sway."  But 
the  more  thoughtful  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  such 
gigantic  steps  :  "  Not  only,"  said  they,  "  are  the  noblesse 
1  Riv.  18.      and  the  clergy  set  aside,  usage  disregarded,  rights  abolished, 
65^^'d^'  ^^'  ^^*  ^^^®  authority  of  the  throne  itself  is  undermined.    In 
ii.  215.     '    England,  a  balance  is  preserved  between  the  three  estates  ; 
but  here  the  National  Assembly  has  swallowed  up  every 
thing."  1* 

And  now  began  a  system  hardly  less  ruinous  in  the  end 
commence,  than  the  flagrant  usurpation  of  the  whole  powers  of  the 
raent  of  the  state,  which  the  Tiers  Etat  had  just  committed.    This  was 

persecution  '  .  ,,.,.  -,•  e     \        •,  •  ii, 

oftheunpo-the  practice  of  publishing  lists  of  the  deputies  who  had 
pu^r  depu-  yQ^^d  against  the  popular  side,  and  exposing  them  to  the 

•  Mirabeau,  at  this  crisis,  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  MauvtUon  in  Prussia 
— "  If,  as  I  cannot  anticipate,  the  kinp  f^ives  his  sanction  to  the  new  title 
which  we  have  assumed,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  have  played  away  the  ujonarchy  at  a  game  of  hazard.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  we  are  not  ripe.  The  excessive  folly,  the  fearflil  disorder 
of  government,  have  ma<le  the  Ilevolution  red-hot:  it  has  outstripped  both 
our  knowledge  and  our  habits." — Mikabrait  to  Major  Mauvillon,  June  19, 
1787 ;  Lettres  de  Mirabeau  d  ses  amis  en  Allemagne,  469. 
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indignation  or  vengeance  of  the  people.    On  the  very  next     chap. 
day  after  the  decisive  vote  on  the  title  of  the  Assembly,  the        iv. 
names  of  the  ninety  constituting  the  minority  were  pla-       j^gg^ 
carded  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  in  the  clubs ;  and  the  most 
extravagant  falsehoods  were  put  forward  to  increase  the 
excitement  which  prevailed.    The  multitude  were  every 
where  told  that  the  minority  had  voted  against  any  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  such  lengths  did  the  calumnies  go,  and 
so  completely  were  the  people  worked  up,  that  little  was 
wanting  to  make  them  burn  the  houses  of  the  unpopular 
deputies.    Mirabeau,  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  took 
care  not  to  be  present  at  the  final  division,  so  that  his 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  obnoxious  list ;  and  his  friends 
appeased  the  people  by  telling  them  that  he  had  voted  on 
the  right  side.    The  multitude,  ever  carried  away  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  courage  which  they  feel  themselves  incap- 
able of  imitating,  were  intoxicated  with  admiration  of  the  gi^'^^  Lab. 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  all  m.  66. 
sides  against  the  minority  of  traitors  and  aristocrats  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  them.l 

The   aristocratic   party  were   thunderstruck   by  this 
measure ;  but  they  possessed  neither  power  nor  capacity        ^^ 
sufficient  to  counteract  its  influence.     The  Marquis  de  Measures 
Montesquieu  proposed  what  appeared  the  only  rational  bie*sse°° 
course,  which  was,  that  to  counterbalance  this  stretch  of  June  18. 
power  by  the  commons,  the  nobles  and  clergy  should 
address  the  king  to  constitute  them  into  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber ;  but  they  wanted  resolution,  or  were  too  blinded  by 
passion  to  adopt  it.    It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bring 
his  speech  to  a  conclusion,  so  frequent  and  vehement  were 
the  clamours  with  which  he  was  assailed.     In  truth,  the 
proposal  itself  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  Upper 
Chambers,  fraught  with  difficulty,  if  not  danger.     Ven- 
geance on  the  rebellious  commons  was  what  the  more 
vigorous  breathed :  the  prudent  with  reason  dreaded  the 
infusion  into  their  order  of  the  numerous  democratic  cures 
in  the  order  of  the  clergy.     The  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
the  Cardinal  Rochefoucault,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  g  pari.  Hist, 
besought  the  king  to  adopt  energetic  measures,  and  sup-  i.  464.  Mig. 
port  their  orders  against  the  usurpation  of  the  commons,^  J;  g^,;   l^^;^ 
and  the  nobility  by  a  large  majority  passed  a  solemn  and  vu.  39. 
most  vigorous  resolution  to  that  effect  in  the  form  of  a 
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CHAP,     protest,  which  was  laid  before  the  king,  but  it  was  all  in 
IV.       vain.    The  majority  of  the  nobles  indeed  were  resolute, 
j^gg       but  the  court  was  vacillating.   Decision  in  action  belonged 
alone  to  the  commons,  who  only  had  the  advantage  oi 
depending  on  their  own  will  alone,  and  they,  in  conse- 
quence, speedily  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state.* 
But  though  the  nobles  were  thus  resolute  to  resist  the 
5g_       usurpation  of  the  commons,  a  very  different  spectacle  was 
Debates  on  exhibited  in  the  chamber  of  the  clergy.    The  numerous 
in  the  cimra- body  of  the  cures  in  that  Assembly,  who  sympathised, 
berof  the    j^Qth  from  interest  and  inclination,  with  the  commons, 

clergy.  ^  .  ' 

June  19.  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  their  order  to 
take  part  with  the  Tiers  Etat.  The  debate  lasted  eight 
days.  The  Abbe  Maury  poured  forth,  in  prophetic  and 
eloquent  strains,  the  loudest  denunciations  of  danger 
and  ruin  alike  to  the  throne  and  the  altar,  if  the  usur- 
pations of  the  commons  were  not  arrested.  But  all  his 
efforts,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  prelates  and  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  were  unable  to  preserve  the  cur6s 
and  lower  ecclesiastics  from  being  carried  away  by  the 
torrent  of  democracy.  On  the  roll  being  called,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  voted  for  the  motion  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  which  was  that  they  should  verify  their  powers 
in  their  own  Chamber;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
for  the  verification  in  common,  and  nine  for  the  same  mea- 
sure, but  with  the  restriction,  that  they  should  dispose  of 
the  matter  of  the  powers  themselves  in  the  common  hall. 

•  The  address  of  the  nobles  on  this  occasion  stated — "  The  spirit  of  inno- 
vation threatens  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution.  The  order  ot 
the  noblesse  have  observed  the  law  and  former  usage ;  they  respectfully 
solicit  the  same  observance  from  others.  Your  Majesty  has  suggested,  by 
your  ministers,  a  plan  of  conciliation ;  the  order  of  noblesse  have  adopted 
it,  with  the  reservation  of  the  principles  with  which  it  is  imbued ;  it  has 
presented  its  resolution  to  your  Majesty,  and  deposited  it  in  your  hands. 
The  deputies  of  the  order  of  the  Tiers  Etat  conceive  that  they  can  con- 
centrate in  their  own  hands  the  whole  powers  of  the  States-General,  with- 
out awaiting  either  the  concurrence  of  the  other  orders  or  the  sanction  of 
your  Majesty;  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  converting 
their  decrees  into  laws ;  they  have  ordered  them  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
all  the  provinces ;  tliey  have,  by  a  single  decree,  destroyed  the  whole  taxes, 
and  revived  them  for  a  period  fixed  by  themselves,  of  their  single  authority, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  king  or  the  other  orders.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  your  Majesty  tliat  we  deposit  our  protests ;  and  we  have  no 
warmer  desire  than  to  concur  with  you  in  measures  for  the  general  good. 
If  the  rights  which  we  maintain  were  personal  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
less  confidence  in  maintaining  thenj ;  but  the  interests  we  defend  are  com- 
mon to  your  Majesty  witli  ourselves;  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  themselves;  in  a  word,  of  tlie  whole  French  people. — Protestation  de 
la  Noblesse,  19th  Jan.  17«9;  Hist.  Pari,  ii,  476,  478. 
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The  dignified  clergy,  upon  this  result  being  announced,     chap. 
clapped  their  hands,  and  exclaimed  that  they  had  the        iv. 
majority.    But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.   The 
minority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  now  proposed 
to  the  nine  dissentients,  that  they  should  acquiesce  in  their 
proposal  of  a  simple  and  unqualified  verification  in  com- 
mon ;  and  upon  their  refusing,  they  all  declared  in  one 
voice  that  they  would  accept  the  reservations,  and  that 
they  now  had  the  majority,  which  was  certainly  true,  of 
ONE.     On  this,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  whole 
prelates  who  had  voted  with  them,  declared  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  settled  by  the  previous  decision  in  their 
favour ;  and  rising  from  their  seats  withdrew,  without 
having  closed  the  meeting  or  adopted  any  resolution. 
The  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  however, 
remained  ;  and  others  having  come  in  before  the  roll  was 
again  called,  their  number  was  ultimately  swelled  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  which  was  published  the  same 
night  to  the  capital,  and  received  with  unbounded  trans-  j  ^^^^ 
sports.    Thus  was  the  decisive  vote  in  the  clergy  as  well  Amis,  i  203, 
as  the  Tiers  Etat,  carried  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  by  |^^j  .^^^^^ 
a  majority  of  one;  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  when  it  476. 
is  recollected  that  the  same  majority  brought  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  Great  Britain.^ 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  M.  Necker  at  these  deci- 
sive events,  which  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  had  lost 
the  control  of  the  movement,  and  that  his  power  of  direct-  Necker's 
ing  the  tempest  he  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  conjuring  ^-g  c™^"^ 
up,  was  at  an  end.  Such  was  his  vanity,  and  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  a  popular  insurrection,  that  he  flattered  him- 
self to  the  very  last  with  the  idea  that  the  commons,  out 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  duplication  of  their  numbers, 
would  prove  entirely  submissive  to  his  will,  and  that  they 
would  willingly  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  he 
might  propose  to  the  king.  Unhappily  Louis  himself, 
trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  minister,  and  desirous  of 
avoiding  extremities,  entertained  the  same  opinion.  In 
pursuance  of  this  belief,  Necker  had  prepared  a  plan  for 
adjusting  the  differences  between  the  orders,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  to  be,  that  the  orders  were  to  delibe- 
rate and  vote  in  common  during  the  present  States-General 
on  subjects  of  taxation  and  national  or  public  concern, 
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CHAP,    and  in  their  separate  orders  on  those  in  which  their  respeo- 
IV.       tive  interests  or  privileges  were  concerned ;  but  the  king 
was  positively  to  announce  that  he  would  consent  in  future 
to  no  arrangement  in  which  the  legislature  was  not  divided 
at  least  into  two  chambers ;  pointing  thus  not  obscurely 
to  the  English  constitution  as  a  model.     This  plan  was 
earnestly  pressed  by  the  minister  upon  the  monarch, 
accompanied  with  the  alarming  intimation,  which  subse- 
quent events  proved  to  be  well  founded,  that  in  truth  no 
other  resource  remained,  for  that  the  army  could  not  be 
relied  upon  if  required  to  act  against  the  States-General.* 
It  argued  little  for  the  sagacity  or  knowledge  of  mankind 
which  the  Swiss  minister  possessed,  that  he  could  have  for 
a  moment  supposed  such  a  system  feasible ;   or  have 
deluded  himself  into  a  belief  that  an  ambitious,  reckless 
majority,  formed  of  the  doubled  Tiers  Etat  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  would  not,  on  these  national 
questions  of  general  concern,  have  speedily  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  monarchy  to  pieces.    But  events  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  his  projects  could  not 
be  matured  before  decisive  steps  became  necessary ;  and 
the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  on  the  even- 
37^38"/"'     ing  of  the  19th,  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  rendered  imme- 
Necker,       diato  stcps  indispensable.     It  was  accordingly  resolved  in 
i. 244, 247.  'a  royal  council  held  on  that  very  evening,  to  proclaim  a 
213^214^^'  ^®y^^  sitting  on  the  23d,  to  announce  the  king's  project 
215!      '       for  settling  the  mode  of  voting ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
close  the  hall  of  the  States-General.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  heralds-at-arms  in 
Versailles,  early  on  the  following  morning,  proclaimed 

•  "  Sire,  I  am  afraid  they  deceive  you  on  the  spirit  of  your  army :  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  provinces  makes  me  believe  that  it  will  not  act  against 
the  States-General.  Do  not,  then,  bring  it  near  Versailles,  as  if  it  was  your 
intention  to  employ  it  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the  deputies.  The  popu- 
lar  party  do  not,  as  yet,  know  against  whom  the  forces  which  are  approach- 
ing are  directed.  Take  advantage  of  the  same  uncertainty  to  maintain 
your  authority  in  public  opinion ;  for  if  the  fatal  secret  of  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  troops  once  becomes  known,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  restrain 
the  factious  spirit  ?  What  is  now  indispensable,  is  to  accede  to  the  reason- 
able wishes  of  France ;  deign  to  resign  yourself  to  the  English  constitution. 
Personally  you  will  experience  no  annoyance  from  the  restraint  of  the 
laws,  for  never  will  they  fetter  you  so  much  as  your  own  scruples;  and  in 
anticipating  the  desires  of  the  peo])le,  you  will  have  the  merit  of  giving  to- 
day what  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  from  you  to-morrow." — Nf.cker,  Mdmoire 
au  Roi,  S  June  17H9;  Dk  Staki,,  R^vuhition  Fran^aise,  i.  213,  214.  This 
was  really  sage  advice  :  would  that  Necker  had  never  given  the  king  any 
other  I 
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thdt  the  king  would  meet  the  Estates  on  the  23d,  and  on     chap. 
the  same  day  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the  States-General        iv. 
were  closed  by  grenadiers  of  the  guard  against  the  deputies 
of  the  commons.    This  step  was  certainly  unfortunate  ;  it        ^^ 
announced  hostile  intentions  without  any  explanation  of  Tennis' 
what  was  really  intended,  and  irritated  the  deputies  with-  J^ne  20.*^*^' 
out  subduing  them.    Bailly,  the  president  of  the  Assembly, 
went  in  form  to  the  doors,  and  finding  them  closed  by 
orders  of  the  king,  he  protested  against  the  despotic  vio- 
lence of  the  crown.    Opinions  were  at  first  much  divided 
what  course  to  adopt ;  some  proposing  that  they  should 
instantly  adjourn  to  the  palace,  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  sovereign  in  person ;  others,  that  they  should 
move  into  the  capital,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  sup- 
port of  its  immense  population.    At  length  it  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  suggestion  of  Guillotin,*  to  adjourn  to  the 
Tennis  Court-hall,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  at 
once  agreed  to.    The  following  oath,  drawn  up  by  Mounier, 
was  immediately  tendered  to  the  deputies,  and  first  taken 
by  Bailly  himself. — "  The  National  Assembly,  considering 
that  they  have  been  convoked  to  fix  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  to  regenerate  the  public  order,  and  fix  the 
true  principles  of  the  monarchy ;  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  continuing  their  deliberations,  and  com- 
pleting the  important  work  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and  that,  wherever  their  members  are  assembled,  there  is 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  decree,  that  all  the 
members  now  assembled  shall  instantly  take  an  oath  never  i  Moniteur, 
to  separate  ;  and,  if  dispersed,  to  re-assemble  wherever  they  Jj^ne  21, 
can,  until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  regene-  Lac.'vU.  .39, 
ration  of  the  public  order,  are  established  on  a  solid  basis  ;  ^J-  '^.-  ^^' 
and  that  this  oath,  taken  by  all  and  each  singly,  shall  be  19! 
confirmed  by  the  signature  of  every  member,  in  token  of 
their  immovable  resolution." 

The  court  on  this  occasion  committed  a  capital  error,  in 
not  niaking  the  royalist  or  constitutional  party  in  the        g^ 
Assembly  acquainted  with  their  intentions,  and  prevent-  Error  of 
ing  that  unanimity  which  necessarily  arose  from  the  ^^'^"ca.**" 
appearance  of  measures  of  coercion  without  any  know-  sion. 

•  A  medical  man  of  some  celebrity,  who  suggested  the  terrible  instru- 
ment for  execution  which  has  rendered  his  name  imperishable. 
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ledge  of  their  object.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  most 
moderate  members,  apprehensive  of  the  crown,  and  alarmed 
at  the  apparatus  of  military  force  directed  against  the 
Assembly,  joined  the  violent  democrats,  and  the  oath  was 
taken,  with  the  exception  of  one  courageous  deputy,  unani- 
mously. This  decisive  step  committed  the  whole  Assem- 
bly in  a  contest  with  the  government ;  the  minds  of  the 
deputies  were  exasperated  by  the  apprehended  violence, 
and  the  oath  formed  a  secret  bond  of  association  among 
numbers,  who,  but  for  it,  would  have  been  violently 
opposed  to  each  other.  Mirabeau,  in  particular,  whose 
leaning  from  the  beginning  was  as  much  towards  the  aris- 
tocracy as  was  consistent  with  a  popular  leader,  openly 
expressed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  dissatisfaction  at  not 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  real  designs  of  the  king. 
"Was  there  no  one,"  said  he,  in  the  Assembly,  "whom 
they  could  make  acquainted  with  their  designs  1  It  is 
thus  that  kings  are  led  to  the  scaffold  !"^ 

This  step  was  followed  on  the  22d  by  an  important 
accession  of  strength.  On  that  day  the  Assembly  met  in 
the  church  of  St  Louis,  as  the  Tennis  Court  had  been  closed 
by  order  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and  they 
were  here  joined  by  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the 
clergy,  who  participated  in  their  feelings,  and  were  resolved 
to  share  their  dangers.  This  great  reinforcement  was 
headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.  By  this 
junction,  their  majority  over  the  other  orders  became 
so  great,  that  the  victory  of  the  commons,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  one  assembly,  was  rendered  certain.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  union  of  the  clergy  with  their  brethren  of 
the  commons,  excited  the  most  lively  transports,  and  they 
embraced  each  other  amidst  tears  of  joy.  Who  could  then 
have  foreseen,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body  were  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  by  those  who  now 
received  them  as  deliverers,  and  that  a  clergyman  could 
not  appear  in  the  streets  without  being  exposed  to  the 
grossest  insults  !  Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  think,  by 
concessions  dictated  by  fear,  to  arrest  the  march  of  a  revo- 
lution .2 

It  is  impossible  to  refuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  those 
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intrepid  men,  who,  transported  by  a  zeal  for  liberty  and     chap. 
the  love  of  their  country,  ventured  to  take  a  step  fraught        iv. 
with  so  many  dangers,  and  which,  to  all  appearance,  might    "JTsfl"" 
have  brought  many  to  prison  or  the  scaifold.    Few  situa-        gg  ' 
tions  can  be  imagined  more  dignified  than  that  of  Bailly,  Reflections 
crowning  a  life  of  scientific  labour  with  patriotic  exertion,  o?t*he^  ®*^^ 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  Assembly,  the  idol  of  the  Commons, 
people,  the  admiration  of  Europe.    But  he  did  wrong  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  denied  to  the  king  the  right  of  dissol- 
ving the  States-General,  and  so  put  the  commons  in  direct 
rebellion  against  the  crown.    Mounier,  who  drew  up  the 
oath,  lived  to  express  his  regret  for  having  done  so,  in 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.*    How  vain  are  the  hopes  of  per- 
manent elevation  founded  on  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude !     Could  the  eye  of  prophecy  then  have  unveiled  the 
future,  it  would  have  discovered  Bailly,  now  idol  of  the 
people,  shivering  on  his  face  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  his 
arms  tied  behind  his  back,  and  the  guillotine  suspended 
over  his  head,  condemned  by  the  Assembly,  execrated  by 
the  multitude,  subjected  to  a  cruel  and  prolonged  punish- 
ment, to  gratify  the  peculiar  hatred  and  savage  revenge 
of  the  populace,  whom  he  now  incurred  these  dangers  to 
support ! 

Mirabeau,  who  was  in  the  secrets  both  of  the  Orleanists 
and  republicans,  seeing  matters  coming  to  such  a  crisis,        g^ 
made  private  advances  through  Malouet,  a  common  friend  Repulse  by 
of  both,  to  Necker,  for  the  purpose  of  allying  kimself  to  MiJabea?s 
the  throne.    "  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  a  man  to  sell  myself  advances. 
basely  to  despotism,  and  far  from  wishing  to  shake  the 
throne.    But  if  steps  are  not  immediately  taken  to  stop 
the  efiervescence,  there  are  in  our  Assembly  such  a  multi- 
tude of  selfish  turbulent  spirits,  and  so  many  carried 
away  by  inconsiderate  asperity  among  the  first  orders, 
that  I  fear  the  most  horrible  commotions.    Without  doubt, 
M.  IS'ecker  and  Montmorin  have  a  fixed  plan  ;  if  that  plan 
is  reasonable,  and  they  communicate  it  to  me,  I  will  defend 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."    Mirabeau  was  already  a 
person  of  too  much  weight  to  be  disregarded,  and  Necker, 
in  pursuance  of  this  overture,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, agreed  to  receive  him  in  his  cabinet.    But  their 

•  Mounier  des  Causes  qui  ont  EmpecM  les  Fran^ais  de  Devenir  Libres, 
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CHAP,    interview  came  to  nothing.    "  You  wish,"  said  Necker, 
IV.       « to  govern  by  policy,  and  I  by  morality  ;  we  cannot  act 
j^gg       together."    After  a  brief  and  dry  conversation,  they  sepa- 
rated in  mutual  irritation.    Shortly  after,  meeting  Malouet, 
he  said,  "  I  will  not  return  there  ;  but  they  shall  hear  of 
me."    Immediately  he  threw  himself  with  eagerness  into 
the  arms  of  the  Orleans'  faction,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  dangerous  supporters  of  the  Revolution. 
He  frequented  all  the  nocturnal  meetings,  both  at  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  Republican  clubs,  and  proved  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  court,  where  he  was  regarded  with  equal  aver- 
P^o"^j^t_  sion.   The  queen  alone,  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
de  la  Rev.     his  talents.  Still  continued  to  maintain  that  the  only  hope  for 
Hist',  des      the  monarchy  was  to  attach  him  to  their  interest.    Mean- 
Causes  se-    while,  Mirabcau's  establishment  underwent  a  total  change : 

crctcs  QG 

la  Rev.  i.  he  took  a  handsome  hotel,  lived  sumptuously,  and  his  bril- 
Lab  ^Si  71  ^^^^^  equipages,  which  drove  about  the  streets,  sufficiently 
72.  '  proved  that,  with  the  direction  of  the  intrigues,  he  had 

received  the  wages  of  the  Orleans  family.^ 

Meanwhile  Louis,  now  that  matters  had  reached  a  crisis, 
was  sorely  beset  by  the  different  parties  which  agitated 
Grand  '  the  kingdom  ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
conancU  at  which  they  severally  adduced  in  their  support,  that  the 
where  the  Strongest  intellect  might  liave  felt  difficulty  in  coming  to 
ofSd^i*JIe  ^  decision  among  them.  Necker  besought  him  to  ally 
is  resolved  himself,  fraukly  and  in  good  faith,  to  the  constitutional 
°^  party  in  the  Assembly,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the 

most  terrible  calamities,  when  the  fidelity  of  the  army 
was  more  than  doubtful.  The  Cardinal  La  Rochefoucault 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  struck  with  consternation  at 
the  scene  they  had  witnessed  in  the  chamber  of  the  clergy, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  touched  the  inmost  chords 
of  his  heart,  by  beseeching  him  to  protect  religion  and 
its  ministers,  now  threatened  with  destruction,  who 
would  involve  in  their  ruin  the  throne  itself.  The  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  motion  of  D'Espremenil,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the 
passions  they  had  awakened,  sent  a  secret  deputation  to 
the  king,  entreating  him  instantly  to  dissolve  the  States- 
General,  and  solemnly  promising  to  register  whatever 
edicts  he  might  deem  necessary,  either  for  the  relief  of  the 
finances,  or  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  the  people. 


IV. 
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The  queen,  the  Gount  d'Artois,  and  the  Count  of  Provence,     chap 
united  their  efforts  to  those  of  these  powerful  bodies,  and 
implored  Louis,  by  the  obligations  he  owed  to  his  people, 
his  children,  his  successors,  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
dissolve  an  assembly  which  had  already  usurped  so  much, 
and  was  evidently  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  supreme 
dominion.     The  whole  subject  was  solemnly  and  ably 
debated  before  the  king  in  a  grand  council  held  at  Marly 
on  the  21st  and  22d,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  make 
great  concessions  on  all  the  material  points  demanded  in  ^  ^j.^  ^j^ 
the  cahiers  of  the  deputies,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Necker,  i. 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  annul  iiJt^d^es 
the  usurpations  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  maintain  the  vital  Causes  se- 
point  of  the  separation  of  the  chambers.    Necker  wisely  fa  R^t.  t 
and  generously  concurred  in  this  arrangement,  thousrh,  34.    Th.  i. 

Ml  IX        L-  J      •       !i  1   134.     Bois.sy 

as  will  soon  appear,  some  alterations  made  m  the  royal  dAngias 
speech  which  he  had  drawn  up,  in  matters  which  he  ?'^'l  de  Ma- 
deemed  material,  led  to  his  remaining  absent  from  the  u.  279.    ' 
decisive  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  this  was  attended 
with  the  most  calamitous  consequences.^ 

At  length  the  famous  sitting  of  the  23d  June  took  place. 
The  king  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  his        gg 
guards,  and  attended  by  all  the  pomp  of  the  monarchy :  he  Royal  sii- 
was  received  in  sullen  silence  by  the  commons,  btit  with  loud  23"d  j°une!** 
applause  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  the  minority  Great  con- 
of  the  clergy.    His  discourse  commenced  by  condemning  theTing.° 
the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and  lamenting  the  spirit  of 
faction  which  had  already  made  such  progress  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  was  alike  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  warmest  wishes  of  his 
heart.    The  declarations  of  the  monarch  were  then  read. 
The  first  prescribed  the  form  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Estates,  and  enacted  their  assemblage  by  three  orders,  as 
essentially  linked  with  the  constitution  of  the  state :  it 
regulated  the  form  of  their  deliberations  ;  annulled  the 
declarations  of  the  1 7th  June  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  as  contrary 
to  law ;  reserved  to  the  crown  the  right  of  regulating  the 
future  meetings  of  the  States-General,  and  closed  their 
deliberations  against  the  public.    The  second  embraced  an 
exposition  of  the  rights  which  the  monarch  conceded  to 
his  people,  and  they  contained   the  whole  elements  of 
rational  freedom  ;  in  particular,  he  declared  the  illegality 
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of  all  taxes  not  expressly  consented  to  by  the  States- 
General,  and  that  they  should  be  imposed  only  from 
one  session  of  that  body  to  the  other;  abolished  the 
pecuniary  privileges,  and  exemption  from  taxation,  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy;  put  an  end  to  the  taille  and 
the  impost  oi  franc-fief :  regulated  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household ;  provided  for  the  consolidation  and 
security  of  the  public  debt;  secured  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  established  the  security  of  property  and  of  titles 
of  honour ;  reformed  the  criminal  code ;  took  care  of 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads,  the  equality  of  contribu- 
tions, and  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies.  On 
the  important  question  of  the  union  of  the  orders,  he  gave 
no  express  injunctions,  but  simply  "  exhorted  the  three 
Estates,  for  the  public  good,  for  this  session  only,  to  deli- 
berate in  common  on  matters  of  public  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  regard  the  ancient  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  three  orders,  the  forms  of  convoking 
the  next  States-General,  the  feudal  and  seignorial  rights, 
and  the  patrimonial  rights  and  honorary  titles  of  the  two 
first  orders."  With  truth  could  the  monarch  exclaim,  "  I 
may  say,  without  fear  of  self-deception,  that  never  king  did 
so  much  for  his  people  as  I  have  done  for  mine ;  but  what 
other  could  so  well  deserve  it  as  the  people  of  France  ?"i 
These  important  concessions,  which,  if  supported  by 
proper  vigour  in  the  government,  might  have  stopped  the 
Revolution,  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  public  discontents. 
The  period  was  past  when  the  language  of  moderation  could 
be  heard  ;  the  passions  were  roused,  the  populace  excited  ; 
and  when  does  passion  yield  to  reason,  or  the  multitude 
pause  in  the  prospect  of  tlie  acquisition  of  power  ?  The 
concluding  words  of  the  king  had  the  air  without  the 
reality  of  vigour  ;  they  took  from  the  grace  of  the  gift 
without  adding  to  the  authority  of  the  giver.  "  You  have 
heard,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  my  dispositions  and  views  : 
they  are  in  conformity  with  my  ardent  desire  for  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  if  by  a  fatality,  which  I  am  far  from  antici- 
pating, you  sliall  abandon  me  in  so  noble  an  enterprise — 
alone,  I  shall  work  out  the  good  of  my  people ;  alone, 
I  shall  consider  myself  as  their  true  representative ; 
and  knowing  your  cahiers,  knowing  the  perfect  coinci- 
dence of  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  and  my  benefi- 
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cent  intentions,  I  shall  feel  all  the  resolution  which  so     chap. 
rare  a  confidence  ought  to  inspire ;  and  I  shall  advance        iv. 
towards  my  object  with  all  the  courage  and  firmness       j^gg^ 
which  such  an  object  deserves.    Reflect  on  this,  gentle- 
men !  none  of  your  projects,  none  of  your  dispositions, 
can  have  the  force  of  law  Avithout  my  especial  approba- 
tion.   Thus  I  am  the  natural  guarantee  of  your  respective 
rights  ;  and  all  the  orders  of  the  state  may  repose  with 
confidence  on  my  entire  impartiality.    The  slightest  dis- 
trust on  your  part  would  be  a  great  injustice.    It  is  I, 
gentlemen,  who  have  hitherto  striven  alone  for  the  good 
of  my  people :  it  is  rare,  perhaps,  that  the  only  ambition 
of  a  sovereign  is,  to  prevail  on  his  subjects  to  come  to  an 
understanding  to  accept  his  beneficent  acts.    I  order  you^  ipari.  Hist, 
gentlemen,  to  separate  immediately,  and  to  meet  here  to-  ^i^,  l^*" 
morrow,  each  order  in  its  own  chamber,  to  resume  your  219, 222. 
sittings ;  and  I  have  given  orders  to  the  grand-master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  prepare  the  halls  accordingly."  ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  king  rose,  and 
withdrew  from  the  hall.  The  great  majority  of  the  eg. 
noblesse,  the  whole  bishops,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  ^^^ g^J^'g^ 
inferior  clergy,  followed  in  his  train  ;  but  the  whole  com-  to  leave  the 
mens,  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  who  had  joined  ^''^• 
them,  continued  in  the  great  hall.  Hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  in  the  body  which  remained ;  they  were 
confounded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  concessions  made  by 
the  sovereign,  and  knew  not  what  part  to  adopt.  -'  At  this 
crisis  Mirabeau  rose — "  What  you  have  heard,  gentlemen, 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  if  the 
presents  of  despotism  were  not  always  dangerous.  What 
is  the  insolent  dictatorship  to  which  you  are  subjected  ? 
Is  this  display  of  arms,  this  violation  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, the  fitting  accompaniment  of  a  boon  to  the  people  1 
Who  prescribes  these  rules  ]  Your  mandatory ! — he  who 
should  receive  your  commands  instead  of  giving  them  to 
you.  The  liberty  of  deliberation  is  destroyed  ;  a  military 
force  surrounds  the  Assembly.  Where  are  the  enemies  of 
the  nation  1  Catiline  is  at  your  gates.  I  propose  that, 
proceeding  with  becoming  dignity,  you  act  up  to  the  spi- 
rit of  your  oath,  and  refuse  to  separate  till  you  have  com- 
pleted the  constitution."  Then  turning  to  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  had  just  entered  and  reminded  then\ 
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CHAP,  of  the  king's  orders,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  sir,  we  know  the 
IV.  intentions  which  have  been  suggested  to  the  king,  and 
you,  who  are  not  his  organ  towards  the  States-General, 
have  no  right  to  take  back  our  answer.  Nevertheless,  to 
avoid  all  misunderstanding,  I  declare,  that  if  you  are 
ordered  to  make  us  depart  hence,  you  must  employ  force. 
J  Tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of  the 

45.  >iig.  i.  people,  and  that  we  will  not  be  expelled  but  at  the  point 
69  ^Hist^^'^^  *^®  bayonet." — "  You  are  to-day,"  said  Sieyes  calmly. 
Pari.  u.  21,  "  what  you  were  yesterday ;  let  us  proceed  with  our  deli- 
tfur  ^4th  herations."  On  the  motion  of  Camus,  they  ratified  all 
June  1789.  their  proceedings,  and  declared  the  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers inviolable.^ 

Considered  in  themselves,  these  concessions  were  the 

greatest  ever  made  by  a  king  to  his  subjects,  and  at  any 

Vast  amount  other  time  they  would  have  excited  transports  of  grati- 

of  these  con- ^y^g     but  democratic  ambition  was  thoroughly  awak- 

t-essions  or  ,  i     ,  .  ^^^  i         ^  i-         j.     i 

the  iOng.  ened,  and  this  conciliatory  conduct  was  only  adding  fuel 
to  the  flame.  If  a  government  is  powerful,  whatever  it 
gives  is  hailed  with  gratitude  as  a  gift ;  if  it  is  weak,  its 
concessions  are  considered  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  and 
tend  only  to  rouse  the  popular  party  to  fresh  demands. 
"  What  was  wanting,"  said  M.  Montmorin,  one  of  the  mini- 
sters, to  Mirabeau,  "  in  the  concessions  of  the  king  1 " — 
"  Nothing,"  replied  he,  "  but  that  we  should  have  taken — 
not  he  given  them.'"  Such,  in  truth,  was  the  feeling  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  act  of  the  Assembly — their  refusal 
to  close  with  the  proposals  of  the  king.  They  were  resolved 
to  have  the  credit  of  every  thing — to  make,  not  receive  a 

2  Dura.  87.  constitution ;  and,  by  so  doing,  they  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  France.2 

On  that  day  the  royal  authority  was  annihilated  in 
France.    The  Assembly  had  openly  bid  defiance  to  the 

Royal  '        mandates  of  the  throne ;  and  public  opinion  supported 

ovmhrown  them  in  the  attempt.  The  initiative  of  laws,  the  moral 
influence  arising  from  the  idea  of  supremacy,  had  passed 
from  the  crown  to  the  people.  M.  Necker  was  not  present 
at  this  memorable  meeting ;  the  evening  before  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation,  as  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
court  were  not  such  as  he  thoroughly  approved,  but  the 
king  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  a  little  longer  in  ofl5ce. 
He  was  discovered  in  Versailles  by  the  crowd,  and  con- 
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ducted  home  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations,  across  the     chap. 
court-yard  of  the  palace,  which  he  might  have  avoided        iv. 
by  withdrawing  a  back  way.    By  his  conduct  he  had       ^^gg 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  his  disap-  i  Lac.  vii. 
proval  of  the  measures  of  the  crown ;  and  he  was,  for  a  ^V.   M^g._i. 
brief  space,  thenceforward  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  70,'  74. 
popular  party.i"*^ 

The  effects  of  this  decisive  victory  were  soon  apparent. 
On  the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  forty-six        71. 
of  the  nobility  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  in  great  state,  in  Q^jg^^g^^^^j 
the  common  hall.    They  were  received  with  transport ;  forty-six  of 
but  the  duke  was  so  strongly  moved  on  leaving  the  JJ^^'Jj'^^"^*^ 
order  of  his  fathers,  that  he  fainted  on  rising  from  his  commons. 
seat.    He  was  impelled  into  conspiracy  and  revolution  by  ""^""^  ^^' 
his  needy  and  guilty  followers,  rather  than  attracted  by 
his  inclination  or  ambition.    In  this  number  were  to  be 
found  the  heads  of  the  greatest  families,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  men  of  the  French  nobility;  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  Count 
Lally    Tollendal,    Count  Clermont    Tonnerre,    the    two 
brothers  Lameth,  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette.      They 
were  almost  all  guillotined,  exiled,  or  ruined,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  a  memorable  example  of  the 
inability  of  the  higher  ranks  ultimately  to  coerce  a  move-  ^  _^^^ 
ment  which  they  themselves  put  in  motion,  and  of  the  Amis,  i.  229. 
futility  of  the  idea,  so  commonly  entertained  by  the  ^'^29^'^Th.' 
inexperienced  in  public  affairs,  that  no  innovations  are  i.  65. 
dangerous  if  they  are  headed  by  the  great  proprietors  in 
the  state.2 

Overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  desirous  above  all  things  of  avoiding  an 
immediate  collision  with  the  commons,  whom  it  was 

*  The  alterations  in  the  royal  speech  of  23d  June,  of  which  M.  Necker 
complained,  were  for  the  most  part  verbal  and  unimportant ;  but  in  one 
particular  they  were  material,  and  he  regarded  the  change  as  vital.  "  In 
the  all-important  article,"  says  he,  "  of  the  union  of  the  orders,  the  king, 
in  the  project  which  he  at  first  had  adopted,  had  enjoined  the  three  orders 
to  deliberate  in  common  on  all  general  affairs"  it  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  stance  royale  to  establish  that;  while  in  the  speech,  as  finally  amended 
and  delivered,  he  only  exhorted  them  to  do  this ;  and  concluded  by  com- 
manding  them  in  the  mean  time  to  separate,  and  meet  in  their  respective 
chambers.  This  left  the  question  where  it  found  it,  and  perpetuated  that 
contest  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  royal  speech  to  terminate." — 
Necker,  Revolution  Francaise,  i.  246,  248.  Thus  it  was  the  want  of  an 
express  command  on  the  three  orders  to  unite  on  al!  subjects  of  general 
import,  that  is,  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  monarchy,  which  made  Necker 
resign. 
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CHAP,    extremely  doubtful,  from  the  growing  disaffection  of  the 
IV-       troops,  whether  he  had  any  means  of  coercing,  the  king 
■  jygg       saw  no  resource  but  in  concession.    He  thus  hoped  that 
he  would  obtain  what  he  above  all  things  desired — the 
Great  diffi-   love  of  his  people — and  regain  from  their  gratitude  what 
theSng^s    ^®  could  no  longer  compel  from  their  obedience.      In 
situation,     truth,  such  was  the  fermentation  in  the  capital,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  troops  were  reeling  under  the  varied 
temptations  of  money,  wine,  and  women,  with  which 
they  were  plied,  that  stronger  heads  than  any  which  now 
directed  the  royal  councils  in  France  might  have  yielded 
to   the  tumult.     The  capital,  already  labouring  under 
severe  scarcity,  and  teaming  with  the  famished  and  fero- 
cious bands  which  had  poured  in  from  all  quarters  in 
quest  of  subsistence  or  plunder,  was  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  agitation.    Nor  was  this  agitation  confined  to  any 

1  Bert,  de  one  class  ;  all,  from  various  motives,  were  equally  excited, 
219.  Lab.  ^^^  ^0  ^^^  thought  either  of  rallying  round  the  throne, 
iii.  126.        or  attempting  the  slightest  restraint  either  upon  its  own 

delusions  or  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded.^ 

The  young,  the  ardent,  the  visionary,  believed  a  second 

73        golden  age  was  arriving ;  that  the  regeneration  of  the  social 

Immense     body  would  purify  all  its  sins,  extirpate  all  its  sufferings. 

cencr^      The  selfish  and  corrupt,  a  numerous  and  formidable  party, 

Paria.  paid  little  attention  to   such   empty  speculations,  but 

fixed  their  desires  on  the  more  substantial  objects  of 

plunder,  intoxication,  and  licentiousness.      The  Palais 

Royal,  recently  constructed  at  an  immense  expense  by 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  focus  of  their  agitation ; 

in  its  splendid  gardens  the  groups  of  the  disaffected  were 

assembled ;  under  its  gorgeous  galleries  the  democratic 

coffee-houses  were  to  be  found.    It  was  amidst  the  din  of 

gambling,  and  the  glitter  of  prostitution,  that  liberty  was 

nurtured  in  France  ;  it  must  be  owned  it  could  not  have 

had  a  cradle  more  impure.    The  enlightened,  from  a  prin- 

2  Riv  43.  ciple  of  patriotism  ;  the  capitalists,  from  anxiety  about 
iJJ.vii.  58,  their  fortunes;  the  people,  from  the  pressure  of  their 
81 '  L^b^'  '^^c^ssities,  which  they  expected  immediately  to  find 
iii.'  126, 127.  relieved ;  the  shopkeepers,  from  ambition ;  the  young,  from 
Mou  ?*219  enthusiasm ;  the  old,  from  apprehension — all  were  actuated 
266.  '  by  the  most  violent  emotions.    Business  was  at  a  stand.^ 

Instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  avocations,  multitudes  be- 
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longing  to  all  ranks  filled  the  streets,  anxiously  discussing     chap. 
the  public  events,  and  crowding  round-  every  one  who  had        iv. 
recently  arrived  from  Versailles.    In  one  depraved  class  the       j. 
fever  of  revolution  was  peculiarly  powerful.    The  numer- 
ous body  of  courtesans  unanimously  supported  the  popu- 
lar cause,  and  by  the  seduction  of  their  charms  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  defection  of  the  military,  which  shortly 
afterwards  took  place.* 

Meanwhile  the  noblesse,  seeing  the  royal  power  in  a 
manner  annulled,  and  the  excitement  in  the  capital  ^^ 
increasing  to  the  very  verge  of  open  revolt,  made  a  last  interview  of 
effort  to  raise  the  throne  from  the  dust.  The  majority,  ^iti^fDe 
who  Imd  remained  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles  after  the  Luxem. 
secession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  adherents,  sent  a  jun?27. 
deputation,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  their 
president,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  against  the  union  of 
the  orders,  which  it  was  known  was  in  contemplation. 
Their  interview,  which  was  committed  to  paper  the  same 
day  by  the  duke,  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
"  M.  de  Luxembourg,"  said  the  king  when  he  entered,  "  I 
expect  from  your  fidelity,  and  the  affection  for  my  person 
of  the  order  over  which  you  preside,  that  you  will  unite 
with  the  other  orders."  "Sire  !"  replied  the  duke,  "the 
order  of  the  noblesse  will  be  always  ready  to  give  to  your 
majesty  every  proof  of  its  devotion  to  your  person ;  and  it 
has  never  given  a  more  striking  one  than  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  it  is  not  its  own  cause,  but  that  of  your  majesty  which 
it  defends."  "  The  cause  of  the  crown  ! "  said  Louis  with 
surprise.  "Yes,  sire!  the  cause  of  the  crown ;  the  noblesse 
has  nothing  to  lose  from  the  union  which  your  majesty 
desires :  a  consideration  established  by  ages  of  glory,  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ;  immense  riches, 
and  the  talents  and  virtues  of  many  of  its  members,  secure 
for  it,  in  the  National  Assembly,  all  the  influence  which  it 
desires.  But  is  your  majesty  aware  of  the  consequences 
which  this  union  may  have  on  the  powers  of  the  crown  ? 

*  "  On  ne  pent  peindre  le  frissonneraent  qu'eprouva  la  capitale  a  ce  seul 
mot — '  le  Roi  a  tout  casse.'  Je  sentais  du  feu  qui  courait  sous  mes  pieds  : 
il  ne  fallait  qu'un  signe,  et  la  guerre  civile  eclatait.  Toutes  les  provinces 
sont  sans  commerce,  et  presque  sans  pain:  et  qu'a-t-on  de  mieux  a  faire, 
que  de  se  battre,  quand  on  meure  de  faimV —Lettre  au  Comte  d'Artois, 
27th  June  1789,  p.  41. 
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The  noblesse,  sire  !  will  obey,  if  your  majesty  desires  it ; 
but  as  their  president,  as  the  faithful  servant  of  your 
majesty,  I  venture  to  portray  to  you  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step  to  the  royal  authority. 

"  Your  majesty  cannot  be  ignorant,  what  a  degree  of 
power  public  opinion  and  the  rights  of  the  nation  have 
awarded  to  its  representatives ;  it  is  such,  that  even  the 
sovereign  authority  with  which  you  are  clothed  is  mute  in 
its  presence.  That  unlimited  power  exists  in  all  its 
plenitude  in  the  States-General,  however  it  may  be  com- 
posed ;  but  the  division  into  three  chambers  fetters  their 
actions,  and  preserves  your  authority.  United,  they  will 
no  longer  acknowledge  a  master ;  divided,  they  are  your 
subjects.  The  deficit  in  your  finances,  and  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  which  has  infected  your  army,  have  para- 
lysed, I  am  aware,  the  deliberations  of  your  councils  ;  but 
there  still  remains  your  faithful  noblesse.  It  has  now  the 
option  to  go,  in  obedience  to  your  mandates,  to  share  with 
the  other  deputies  the  legislative  power,  or  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  Its  choice  is  not  doubt- 
ful ;  and  it  demands  no  recompense — it  is  its  duty.  But 
in  dying  it  will  save  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
and  nullify  the  operations  of  the  National  Assembly, 
which  can  never  have  the  stamp  of  legality  when  a  third 
of  its  members  shall  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace  or  the  dagger  of  assassins.  I  implore  your 
majesty  to  deign  to  reflect  on  the  considerations  I  have 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  you." — "  M.  de  Luxembourg," 
replied  the  king  firmly,  "  my  mind  is  made  up  ;  I  am 
prepared  for  all  sacrifices  ;  I  will  not  have  a  single  person 
perish  on  my  account.  Tell  the  order  of  the  nobles,  then, 
that  I  entreat  them  to  unite  themselves  to  the  other  orders ; 
if  that  is  not  suflicient,  as  their  sovereign  I  command 
them.  If  there  is  one  of  its  members  who  conceives  him- 
self bound  by  his  mandate,  his  oath,  or  his  honour,  to 
>  Deux  remain  in  the  chamber,  let  them  tell  me ;  I  will  go  and 
Amis,  i.  236.  gj^  \^y  jijg  side,  and  die  with  him  if  necessary."  The  Cardi- 
<u-  MoUA.'  nal  Rochefoucault  was  soon  after  admitted  with  a  deputa- 
i7e  sta^i  i  ^*^"  ^^'^"^  ^"^^  clergy  who  had  remaiiu'd  in  the  hall  of  their 
264.  '  order,  and  received  a  similar  answer.^  Both  returned  with 
a  letter  from  the  sovereign,  absolutely  enjoining  the  union 
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of  the  orders.*    This  order  was  the  work  of  Necker  ;  it     chap. 
was  the  condition  of  his  remaining  in  office  that  the  king        iv. 
should  issue  it. 
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The  real  motives  which  induced  the  king  to  take  this 
decisive  step,  were  more  fully  and  openly  stated  in  his        .-g 
interview  with  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  the  interview  of 
Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Aix,  who  presented  the  address  tdth^thf 
from  the  clergy.    "  My  troops,"  said  the  king,  when  the  Cardinal  de 
address  was  read,  "  are  in  a  state  of  defection.    I  am  obliged  foucauit. 
to  yield  to  the  National  Assembly." — "  Your  troops  are  in 
defection  ! "  replied  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  surprise ; 
"  since  when,  and  in  what  place  ]    Is  it  the  Gardes  Fran- 
9aises  1    Is  it  the  Swiss  ?    Your  majesty  was  not  aware  of 
it  yesterday.    It  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  day.    Were 
the  officers  ignorant  of  the  plot  1    Be  assured.  Sire  !  your 
ministers  have  made  you  believe  this  in  order  to  work  out 
the  views  which  made  them  double  the  Tiers  JEtat,  and 
will  infallibly  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  throne."    The 
king,  instead  of  making  any  answer,  requested  the  arch- 
bishops to  pass  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  they 
received  the  same  answer  from  the  queen,  the  Count  i  Bert,  de 
d'Artois,  and  the  other  princes,  whose  desire  for  vigorous  3^°ia'^e^v*' 
measures  was  well  known,  and  the  event  soon  proved  that  i.  245. 
their  information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  troops  was 
too  well  founded.^ 

The  minority  of  the  clergy  who  had  remained  in  the 
chamber,  yielded  an  immediate  and  implicit  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  the  sovereign.    But,  notwithstanding  the  The  nobles 
earnest  entreaty  and   express  command  of  Louis,  the  ^fucfance 
noblesse  were  so  alive  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  obey  the 
being  lost  in  the  democratic  majority  of  the  commons,  LnTunite 
that  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  still  resolute  to  ^i^^  the 
hold  out,  and  maintain,  with  mournful  constancy,  that 

•  The  king's  letter  was  in  these  terms:  — "  My  Cousin,  Solely  intent 
upon  the  general  good  of  my  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  with  the  desire  that 
the  States-General  should  occupy  themselves  with  the  objects  which  inte- 
rest the  nation,  according  to  the  voluntary  acceptation  of  my  declaration 
of  the  23d  of  this  month,  I  entreat  my  faithful  clergy  (or  noblesse)  to  re- 
unite themselves  without  delay  to  the  two  other  orders,  to  liasten  the  accom- 
])lishment  of  my  paternal  views.  Those  who  are  prevented  by  their  instruc- 
tions from  doing  so,  may  abstain  from  voting  until  they  receive  new 
powers  from  their  constituents.  This  will  be  a  new  mark  of  attachment 
on  the  part  of  my  faithful  clergy  (or  noblesse.)  I  pray  God,  my  Cousin,  to 
keep  you  in  his  holy  keeping." — Louis  to  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochkfou- 
CAULT,  27th  June  1789;  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  Ilistoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, i.2i6,  247. 
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CHAP,  barrier  against  revolution  which  the  veto  that  the  law 
IV.  still  gave  to  their  order  seemed  to  afford.  Cazales,  in  elo- 
j-gg  quent  terms,  and  with  magnanimous  constancy,  insisted 
that  the  only  security  for  a  monarchical  government  was 
to  be  found  in  the  separation  of  the  orders,  which  must 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
agitation,  the  Marquis  de  la  Queuilie  read  a  letter  from 
the  Count  d'Artois,  who  entreated  the  nobles,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  no  longer  to  defer  the  union,  inti- 
mating that,  if  they  did  so,  they  put  the  life  of  the  king 
in  danger.  "  The  king  is  in  danger ! "  exclaimed  the 
Count  de  St  Simon ;  "  let  us  hasten  to  the  palace,  there 

is  our  place" "  If  the  king  is  in  danger,"  interrupted 

M.  de  Cazales,  "  our  first  duty  is  to  save  the  monarchy ; 
our  next,  to  form  a  rampart  with  our  bodies  for  his  per- 
son."    The  discussion  upon  this  was  beginning  anew 
amidst  the  most  violent  agitation  ;  but  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
rising  in  the  president's  chair,  exclaimed,  "There  is  no 
time  to  deliberate,  gentlemen !    The  king  is  in  danger : 
w^ho  can  hesitate  a  moment  where  he  ought  to  be  ? "    The 
generous  flame  caught  every  breast.    The  nobles,  believing 
I  Bert,  de    the  life  of  their  sovereign  really  in  peril,  rose  tumultu- 
248^'  Deux  o^sly  ;  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords,  and  all 
Amis,  i.  240.  hastened  in  a  body,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
into  the  hall  of  the  commons.^ 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  June, 
-g  when  the  two  orders  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy,  led  by 
Junction  of  their  respective  presidents,  with  slow  step  and  downcast 
^^^2^"'  looks,  advanced  up  the  great  hall  of  Menus,  where  the  com- 
mons were  assembled,  the  clergy  on  the  right,  the  nobles 
on  the  left.  A  profound  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  : 
every  one  felt  the  decisive  moment  of  the  Revolution  had 
arrived.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  la  RocJiefou- 
cault,  "  we  have  been  led  here  by  our  love  and  respect  for 
the  king,  our  wishes  for  the  country,  and  our  zeal  for  the 
public  good."  "  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  do  Luxembourg, 
"  the  order  of  the  noblesse  lias  determined  this  morning 
to  join  you  in  this  national  hall,  to  give  to  the  king  marks 
of  its  respect,  to  the  nation  of  its  devotion."  "  Gentlemen," 
answered  M.  Bailly,  the  president  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  "  the 
felicity  of  this  day,  which  unites  the  three  orders,  is  such, 
that  the  agitation  consequent  on  it  almost  deprives  me 
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of  the  power  of  utterance — but  that  yery  agitation  is     chap. 
my  best  answer.      Already  we  possess  the  order  of  the        iv. 
clergy ;  now  the  order  of  the  noblesse  unites  itself  to  us. 
This  day  will  be  celebrated  in  our  annals  :  it  renders  the 
family  complete  :  it  for  ever  closes  the  divisions  which 
have  so  profoundly  afflicted  us  :  it  fulfils  the  desires  of  the 
king  ;  and  now  the  National  Assembly,  or  rather  States- 
General,  will  occupy  themselves  without  distraction  or 
intermission  in  the  great  work  of  national  regeneration 
and  the  public  weal."     Universal  joy  was  diffused  over 
Versailles  by  the  announcement  of  the  long  wished-for 
union  of  the  orders  ;  the  Assembly  was  adjourned  to  the 
3d  July,  to  afford  leisure  for  the  general  congratulation ; 
immense  crowds  hastened  to  the  palace,  and,  loudly  calling 
for  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin,  made  the  air  ^  i^eux 
resound  with  acclamations,  when  they  appeared  at  the  243"^'i)roz, 
balcony.    Without  any  order,  Versailles  was  illuminated  ^-  283, 264. 
that  night ;  for  three  days  the  rejoicings  were  continued  Mou.'i.  249, 
at  Paris,  and  the  people  universally  indulged  in  the  most  p^^j  j?  3^ 
sanguine  anticipations.    ^^  The  Revolution  is  finished!'' ^vAdiZb. 
they :  "  it  is  the  worJc  of  the  philosophers,  aud  will  not  have 
cost  a  drop  of  blood ''^ 

Rapid  as  was  the  march  of  events  in  the  Assembly,  it 
was  outstripped  at  the  same  period  by  that  of  extraneous 
agitation.    Already,  indeed,  it  had  become  apparent  that  Revolt  and 
the  direction  of  the  Revolution  had  escaped  from  the  Jhe^prendi 
hands,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  even  of  the  Assembly,  guards. 
which  had  usurped  the  supreme  power.    The  military,  ^^^  ^' 
thus  early  in  its  progress,  took  upon  themselves  to  act  for 
themselves  ;  and,  forgetting  their  duty  and  their  oaths,  to 
fraternise  with  the  insurgent  people.    The  regiment  of 
the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  three  thousand  six  hundred  strong, 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  had  for 
some  time  given  alarming  symptoms  of  disaffection.    Their 
colonel  had  ordered  them,  in  consequence,  to  be  confined 
to  their  barracks,  when  three  hundred  of  them  broke  out 
of  their  bounds,  and  repaired  instantly  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
They  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  liberally  plied 
with  money  by  the  Orleans  party ;  and  to  such  a  height 
did  the  transports  rise,  that,  how  incredible  soever  it  may 
appear,  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses 
above  all  suspicion,  that  women  of  family  and  distinc- 
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CHAP,    tion  openly  embraced  the  soldiers  as  they  walked  in  the 
IV.       gardens  with  their  mistresses.    After  these  disorders  had 
j_j,g       continued  for  some  time,  eleven  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  were  seized,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
Abbey  ;  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  immediately  assem- 
bled, forced  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  brought  them 
iLac.  Tu.     back  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal.     The  king,  upon 
i.  47.    Tiu'  the  petition  of  the  Assembly,  pardoned  the  prisoners,  and 
i.  82, 83.       Qji  the  following  day  they  were  walking  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Paris.^ 

These  alarming  events  rendered  it  evident  that  some 
go        decisive  step  had  become  indispensable  to  prop  up  the 
Vigorous     declining  authority  of  the  throne.    The  noblesse  recovered 
M^rrSSved  from  their  stupor  ;  even  the  king  became  convinced  that 
on  by  the     vigorous  measurcs  were  called  for,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution.    For  some  time  after  their  union  with 
the  commons,  the  nobles  still  met  at  a  different  house,  and 
were  preparing  a  protest  against  the  ambition  of  the 
National  Assembly,  which  subsequent  events  rendered 
nugatory  ;  but  the  daily  diminution  of  their  numbers 
proved  how  hopeless  in  public  estimation  their  cause  had 
become.    In  this  extremity,  the  king,  as  a  last  resource, 
threw  himself  upon  the  army.    The  old  Marshal  de  Broglie 
was  appointed  general  of  the  royal  army,  and  all  the  troops 
on  whom  most  reliance  could  be  placed,  were  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles ;  as  many  foreign  regi- 
ments as  possible  were  brought  up  ;  and  by  the  first  week 
of  July  thirty  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non were  assembled  between  Versailles  and  Paris.    "  Mar- 
shal," said  the  king,  when  he  first  received  him,  "  you  are 
come  to  assist  a  king  without  money,  without  forces  ;  for 
I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  has 
made  great  progress  in  my  armies.    My  last  hope  is  in 
your  honour  and  fidelity.      You  will  fulfil  the  dearest 
wishes  of  my  heart,  if  you  can  succeed,  without  violence  or 
effusion  of  blood,  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  those  who 
menace  the  throne,  designs  which  would  erelong  bring 
64'**^Mi^     misery  on  my  people."     The  marshal,  ignorant  of  the 
i,  47.   Th.    changes  of  the  times,  became  answerable  for  the  safety  of 
Part  ii""*'  the  capital,  and  immediately  established  a  numerous  staff, 
31, 32.         whose  insolence  and  consequential  airs  only  contributed 
to  increase  the  public  discontents.^ 
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The  successive  arrival  of  these  troops,  especially  of  the     chap. 
German  and  Swiss  regiments,  in  the  neighbourhood  of        iv. 
Paris,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  capital,  and     "71 
entirely  dispelled  the  fond  illusions  which  had  prevailed 
as  to  the  bloodless  character  of  the  Revolution  which  had  Great  agi 
now  decidedly  begun.    The  troops  which  had  mutinied  ^f^^^^  ^P 
came  by  hundreds  into  the  Palais  Royal,  instigated  by  the  July  i. 
Marquis  of  Valadi,  one  of  their  old  officers,  where  they 
were  liberally  supplied  with  wine,  ices,  money,  tickets 
for  the  theatres,  and  women,  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.    Won  by  such  unwonted  liberalities,  the  troops 
shouted   "  Vive  le    Tiers  Etat /"    The  crowds  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations  at   the   decisive  evidences 
thus  afforded,  that  the  forces  brought  up  to  support  the 
monarchy  had  added  to  the    number  of  its   enemies. 
The  Gardes  Fran9aises  for  a  week  past  had  been  in  a 
state  of  open  revolt;  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to 
make  the  men  return  to  their  duty  were  unavailing. 
Almost  universally  the  non-commissioned  officers  took 
part  with  the  privates,  being  entirely  alienated  from  the 
existing  government  by  the  powerful  stimulants  applied 
to  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  impolitic 
confining  of  commissions  to  persons  of  aristocratic  birth. 
But  the  foreign  regiments  in  the  king's  service,  consisting 
wholly  of  Germans  and  Swiss,  were  known  to  be  perfectly 
steady ;  and  the  citizens,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  some 
disposed  to  aid,  others  to  resist  them,  beheld  with  mingled 
feelings  of  exultation  and  dismay,  the  long  trains  of  artil-  j  i^j^^t 
lery  and  cavalry  which  traversed  the  streets,  or  took  their  Avis  au 
stations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  all  the  approaches  Juufet ' 
to  Versailles.    Marat  incessantly  stimulated  the  people  in  i>.i'89. 
his  seditious  journal ;  the  whole  disturbances  were  got  up  ii.^37.  Deux 
by  the  ministers  and  aristocrats,  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  ^q^J-V 
introducing  and  employing  the  military  ;  their  object  was  Lab.  iss, 
to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly ;  to  excite  revolt,  and  Monutur 
extinguish  it  in  blood.  Calm  tranquil  resolution,  restrained  July  4, 1789. 
within  the  bounds  of  order,  could  alone  defeat  their  nefa- 
rious projects.!* 

•  "  O  mes  concitoyens !  observez  toujours  la  conduite  des  Ministres  pour 
repler  la  votre.  Leur  objet  est  la  dissolution  de  notre  Assemblee  Nationale, 
leur  unique  riioyen  est  la  guerre  civile.  Les  Ministres,  les  aristocrats 
Bouffleiit  la  sedition  I  Eh  bien  !  Gardez-vous  de  vous  livrer  a  la  sedition, 
et  vous  deconcerterez  leurs  perfides  inanceuvres.    lis  vous  environnent 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  the  reins  of  power  were  daily  more  percep- 
IV.       tibly  slipping  from  the  hands  of  those  who  yet  held  them. 
Terror  of  an  approaching  convulsion,  added  to  the  severity 
g„        already  extreme  over  the  whole  kingdom,  rendered  the 
Power  daUy  Supplies  of  grain  deficient  to  an  alarming  degree  in  Paris. 
fr^om't^e      ^^^^  bakers'  shops  were  surrounded  from  morning  till 
Government  night  by  clamorous  crowds  demanding  bread,  and  who  no 
utude.™  "  sooner  were  relieved  than  others  equally  importunate  suc- 
ceeded.   Such  was  the  scarcity,  now  amounting  almost  to 
famine,  that  part  of  the  bread  thus  served  out  was  unwhole- 
some, and  produced  violent  internal  pains  in  some  persons 
who  took  it.    This  gave  rise  to  new  clamours  :  it  was  the 
aristocrats  who  were  adulterating  the  bread — not  content 
with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  were  actually  poisoning 
the  people.    Barnave,  Petion,  Buzot,  and  Robespierre,  at 
the  club  Breton,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  fan 
these  discontents,  and  stimulate  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
already  excited  passions  of  the  multitude.     The  assem- 
bly of  electors  had  met  daily  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  since 
July  4.         the  4th  July,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  and  already  began  to  organise  that  power,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  soon  became 
so  formidable.    Numberless  pamphlets  issued  daily  from 
the  press,  teeming  with  violent  suggestions ;  and  the 
crowds  at  the  Palais  Royal,  feigning  already  to  exercise 
sovereign  authority,  passed  decrees,  banishing  the  leading 
aristocrats  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from 
I  Hist.  Pari.  Paris.     The  Comte  d'Artois,  the   Princes  of  Conde  and 
Bert.'de'      Conti,  the  Duc  de  Bourbon,  the  Abbe  Maury,  Madame 
Moll.  i.        Polignac,  M.  D'Espremenil,  and  all  the  leading  characters 
Baiiiy,  i!      ^^  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  were  denounced  in  this 
331.  manner,  and  their  names  placarded  in  all  the  streets  of  the 

capital. I 

In  this  extremity,  the  chief  minister  of  the  king  exhi- 
bited only  that  quality,  of  all  others  the  most  fatal  in 
presence  of  danger — indecision.  Necker  was  still  in  office, 
and  took  his  place  regularly  at  the  council-table ;  but  his 

de  I'appareil  formidable  des  soldats,  des  baionettes  !  Penetrez  leurs  projetfl 
inflainmatoires.  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  vous  contenir,  c'est  pour  vous  exciter 
a  la  revolte,  en  aigrissant  vos  esprits,  qu'Us  afntent  ces  instruments  meur- 
treuses.  Soyez  paisibles,  tranquillcR,  sourais  au  bon  ordre :  laissez-les 
combler  la  mesure  :  ]e  jour  de  la  justice  et  de  la  vengeance  arrivera."— 
Mabat>  Avis  au  Peuplt,  1  Juillet  17H9. 
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power  was  nearly  extinct,  from  the  revolt  of  the  com-     chap. 
mons,  and  the  calamitous  consequences  of  the  measures  he        iv. 
had  so  strenuously  advocated.  Every  one  saw  that  he  had 
lost  the  command  of  the  movement ;  that  his  influence 
with  the  popular  leaders  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  even  indecision 
the  Assembly,  which  his  counsels  had  elevated  to  such  "nd^the^'^ 
fearful  preponderance,  was  likely  itself  to  become  the  Ministers, 
sport  of  fiercer  and  more  impetuous  passions  among  the 
people.  Firmer  hands,  a  more  intrepid  heart,  were  looked 
for  to  hold  the  rudder,  when  the  vessel  was  drifting  on  the 
breakers.    The  war  party  in  the  council,  without  actually 
displacing  Necker,  virtually  supplanted  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.    The  troops  arrived  without  his  orders,  and 
were  destined,  he  knew  not  to  what  purpose.    In  truth,  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  propose,  and  his  only  resource  was  to 
do  nothing :  the  usual  expedient  in  difiiculty  of  temporising 
characters,  and  the  inevitable  result  in  the  end  of  following 
popular  opinion.    If  he  adopted  or  agreed  to  vigorous  mea- 
sures, his  popularity  was  gone,  and  would,  in  a  few  weeks, 
be  shivered  to  atoms.    The  king  could  as  little  see  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  which  the  defection  of  the  troops  had  so 
fearfully  aggravated.    He  could  only  cling  to  the  hope  that 
the  presence  and  strength  of  the  military  would  overawe 
the  turbulent  in  the  city,  and  a  returning  sense  of  their  duty 
restrain  the  demagogues  in  the  Assembly.    If  not,  he  pro-  i  Necker, 
posed,  as  a  last  resource,  to  concede  the  whole  fundamen-  ^^Z'J^l^^'' 
tal  laws  of  a  free  constitution,  agreeably  to  the  cahiers  of  De  st'aei,  * 
the  deputies,  and,  having  made  the  best  provision  he  could  gg^^/'l^^* 
for  the  finances,  dissolve  the  Assembly.    But  he  was  deter-  moU.'  i.  274. 
mined,  in  no  circumstances  whatever,  to  make  the  military  J^^lj  \^^ 
act  against  the  people  ;  and  in  truth,  their  temper,  as  the  vu.  94, 98. 
event  proved,  was  such,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  they  would  not  have  done  so.^ 

But  though  the  intentions  of  the  king  were  thus  mode- 
rate and  pacific,  he  was  in  a  manner  ridden  over  in  his        34, 
own  council,  by  the  more  decided  leaders,  whom  the  immi-  ^^^J^  y^°- 

'     •'  .  '  .        lent  views 

nence  of  the  danger  had  raised  up  to  a  preponderating  of  the  war 
influence.    The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Polignacs,  M.  de  Bre-  f^"  c^ouncil 
teuil,  and  nearly  all  the  courtiers,  were  of  this  party ;  and 
their  language  was  as  menacing  as  their  real  measures  were 
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CHAP,     inefficient,  and  their  means  of  action  feeble.    The  young 
IV.       officers  openly  spoke  of  throwing  the  deputies  out  of  the 
j^gg       windows,  and  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  force.     "  They 
have  made  fools  of  us  hitherto,"  said  they  ;  "  but  this  time 
we  have  sharpened  our  swords."     Patrols  and  sentinels 
were  stationed  in  every  direction  round  Versailles:  the 
communications  were  often  intercepted  by  hussars :   a 
camp  for  twenty  thousand  men  was  traced  out  between 
that  palace  and  Paris :  the  foreign  regiments  were  daily 
arriving,  to  the  manifest  augmentation  of  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  guards.    The  powers  of  the  old  Marshal  de 
Broglie  were  very  extensive,  embracing  even  the  direction 
of  the  household  troops  ;  and  he  had  offered  "  to  disperse, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  all  that  rabble  of  famished  wolves 
who  hoped  to  devour  the  high  noblesse.  A  single  discharge 
of  musketry  will  be  enough  to  revive  the  monarchical 
power,  instead  of  the  republican  influence  which  has  over- 
1  Mem.  de    shadowed  it."     But  in  the  midst  of  this  military  confi- 
Rocham-      dence,  the  essential  measures  necessary  to  justify  it  were 
beau,  i  350.  neglected  :  no  reviews  took  place  by  the  king  or  the  royal 
Comte  de     family,  to  confirm  the  spirit  of  such  of  the  troops  as  still 
Tigf °^^^'^'  P^^served  their  allegiance  :  no  commanding  stations  were 
Neeker,  ii.    Seized  or  strengthened,  and  the  military  positions  of  the 
Deux  Amis,  Capital  Were  totally  neglected.    Nor  were  any  precautions 
i.  243, 244,    taken  to  preserve  the  soldiers  from  the  contagion  of  the 
iS.^ii!       city,  from  whence  wine  and  money  were  sent  in  profusion 
164, 167.      to  the  camp,  and  crowds  of  courtesans,  who  embraced  the 
soldiers,  saying,  "  Comrades,  belong  to  us,  and  you  shall 
want  nothing." 
gg  Meanwhile  the  Assembly,  for  the  first  week  after  the 

Speech  of     union  of  the  orders,  were  occupied  with  the  details  of 
th^  A^em^°  protests  lodged  by  individual   members  of  the  clergy 
biy  against  and  nobles,  regarding  their  remaining,  or  not  remaining, 
the  troops,  j^^  ^^^  united  States-General.     But  the  growing  accumu- 
lation of  the  troops,  and  rumours  which  began  to  spread 
of  Necker's  influence  in  the  council  being  on  the  decline, 
roused  them  again  to  decided  measures.  The  great  reliance 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  was  on  the  well-known 
humanity  of  the  king,  and  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  minis- 
ter, who,  they  were  aware,  would  never  endanger  his  popu- 
larity by  decided  measures.     But  the  prospect  of  his  fall, 
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and  the  presence  of  the  military,  warned  them  of  the  neces-     chap. 
sity  of  resuming  the  offensive.  Mirabeau  again  stood  forth        iv. 
on  this  occasion,  and  never  did  he  sway  with  more  power       j^gg 
the  energies  of  that  fierce  democracy.    On  the  8th  July  he  July  8. 
introduced  a  motion,  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause,  to  the  effect  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  remove  the  troops,  and  raise 
an  urban  guard  in  Paris  and  Versailles,  for  the  preservation  i  Hfst.'pari. 
of  public  order.    The  petition,  read  and  adopted  next  day,  ^-  ^2, 53 
is  a  model  of  condensed  eloquence,  and  invaluable  as  a  loe.  '      ' 
record  of  public  feeling,  and  of  the  address  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  at  this  time.^  * 

"  The  movements  of  your  own  heart,  sire  !  are  the  only 
safety  of  Frenchmen.  When  troops  arrire  on  all  sides,  gg 
and  camps  are  formed  around  us  ;  w^hen  the  capital  is  Address  of 
invested — we  ask  with  astonishment — 'Has  the  king  {J^  ^^^^^j^™" 
come  to  distrust  his  people  ?  What  do  these  military  king, 
preparations  mean  1  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  king 
and  of  the  state  who  are  to  be  subjugated  ?  Where  are 
the  rebels,  the  conspirators,  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce?'  An  unanimous  voice  answers  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  provinces — '  We  cherish  our  king ;  we  bless 
heaven  for  the  gift  it  has  bestowed  upon  us  in  his  love.' 
Sire  !  the  conscientious  feelings  of  your  majesty  can  have 
been  misled  only  by  deceitful  representations  of  the 
public  good.  If  those  who  have  given  these  counsels  to 
our  king  would  now  stand  forth  and  avow  their  motives, 
this  moment  would  behold  the  most  complete  triumph  of 
truth.  The  throne  has  nothing  to  fear  but  from  the  bad 
counsels  of  those  who  surround  it,  and  who  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  motives  of  the  most  virtuous  of  kings. 
How  can  they  have  succeeded  in  making  you  doubt  the 
love  of  your  subjects  ?  What  have  you  done  to  alienate 
them  1  Have  you  shed  their  blood  ?  Have  you  shown 
yourself  cruel,  implacable  towards  them  ?  Have  you 
abused  justice  ?  Do  the  people  impute  to  you  any  of 
their  misfortunes  ?  Are  they  weary  of  your  yoke,  or 
tired  of  the  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons  ?  No,  sire  !  calumny 
itself  has  never  ventured  to  advance  any  thing  so  mon- 

*  It  was  not  written  by  Mirabeau,  but  by  Dumont ;  to  whose  auxiliary 
labours  he  was  throughout  so  mucli  indebted. — See  Ddmojtt,  Souvenirs 
de  Mirabeau,  106,  107. 
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CHAP,     strous :  it  seeks  a  more  plausible  ground  to  conceal  its 
IV.       machinations.* 

j_gg  "  We  should  deceive  you,  sire  !  if  we  did  not  add,  forced 

by  circumstances,  that  this  empire  of  love  is  the  only  one 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  exercise  in  France.  France 
will  never  permit  the  best  of  kings  to  be  misled,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  course  which  he  himself  has  traced 
out.  You  have  been  called  on  with  us  to  fix  the  consti- 
tution, to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom.  The 
N^ational  Assembly  has  solemnly  declared  to  you  that 
your  wishes  shall  be  accomplished :  that  your  promises 
shall  not  be  vain  :  that  difficulties,  snares,  terrors,  shall 
neither  intimidate  its  march,  nor  shake  its  resolution. 
*  Where,  then,  4s  the  danger  of  bringing  up  the  troops  1 ' 
our  enemies  will  perhaps  say ;  '  What  mean  these  com- 
plaints, when  the  Assembly  is  incapable  of  discourage- 
ment 1'  Sire!  the  danger  is  pressing,  it  is  universal :  it 
is  beyond  all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence. 

"  The  danger  is  for  the  people  in  the  provinces  :  once 
alarmed  for  their  liberties,  where  is  the  rein  that  will 
restrain  them  ?  Distance  will  magnify  every  thing, 
exaggerate  every  disquiet,  envenom  every  feeling.  The 
danger  is  for  the  capital.  With  what  eye  will  the  people, 
in  the  midst  of  want,  tormented  with  anxiety,  behold 
a  numerous  body  of  soldiers  absorb  the  scanty  remains 
of  subsistence  ?  The  presence  of  the  troops  will  produce 
an  universal  excitement ;  and  the  first  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted under  the  pretext  of  keeping  the  peace,  will  lead 
to  a  horrible  succession  of  misfortunes.  The  danger  is 
for  the  troops  themselves ;  French  soldiers,  close  to  the 
centre  of  discussion,  sharing  in  the  passions,  as  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  may  forget  that  an  engagement 
has  made  them  soldiers,  to  recollect  that  nature  has  made 
them  men.  The  danger,  sire  !  menaces  the  labours  which 
are  our  first  duty,  and  which  cannot  obtain  a  full  success, 
a  real  permanence,  save  so  long  as  the  people  shall  regard 
them  as  entirely  free.  There  is,  moreover,  a  contagion  in 
passionate  emotions :  we  are  but  men ;  distrust  of  our- 
selves, fear  of  appearing  weak,  may  transport  us  beyond 
our  end :  we  shall  be  besieged  with  violent,  unmeasured 

•  It  WM  a  monarch  thus  painted  by  their  ablest  leaders,  that  the  Revo- 
lutionists afterwards  dethroned  and  executed! 
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counsels ;  and  calm  reason,  tranquil  wisdom,  do  not  chap. 
deliver  their  oracles  in  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  disorder,  iv. 
and  of  faction.  The  danger,  sire !  is  more  terrible  still, 
and  judge  of  its  extent  by  the  alarms  which  bring  us 
before  you.  Great  revolutions  have  sprung  from  causes 
less  considerable  ;  more  than  one  enterprise,  fatal  alike  to 
nations  and  kings,  has  been  announced  in  a  manner  less 
sinister  and  less  formidable.  Believe  not  those  who  speak 
lightly  of  the  nation,  and  who  represent  it  only  in  their 
own  colours  :  sometimes  insolent,  rebellious,  seditious  ;  at 
others,  submissive,  docile,  crouching.  Always  ready  to 
obey  you,  sire  !  because  you  command  in  the  name  of  the 
laws,  our  fidelity  itself  sometimes  orders  resistance,  and 
we  shall  always  glory  in  the  reproaches  which  our  firm- 
ness attracts.  We  beseech  you,  sire  !  send  back  the  troops  ; 
dismiss  to  the  frontiers  that  artillery  intended  to  protect 
them  ;  dismiss,  above  all,  those  strangers,  whom  we  pay, 
not  to  disturb,  but  to  defend  our  hearths.  .  Your  majesty  ^^^.  p^^.^ 
has  no  need  of  them :  a  monarch  adored  by  twenty-five  u.  54, 57. 
millions  of  Frenchmen  can  derive  no  additional  support 
from  a  few  thousand  foreigners  !"^ 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  members 
of  the  Assembly,  was  introduced  to  the  king  on  the  sue-        ^^ 
ceeding  evening,  and  he  made  the  following  answer  : —  Answer  of 
"  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  scandalous  scenes  which  j^y^f" 
have  taken  place,  and  been  renewed  at  Paris,  under  my 
eyes  and  those  of  the  States-General.    It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  make  use  of  the  means  which  are  in  my  power 
to  maintain  public  order  in  the  capital  and  its  environs  ; 
it  is  one  of  my  first  duties  to  watch  over  the  public  tran- 
quillity.   These  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  me 
to  assemble  the  troops  around  Paris  ;  you  may  assure  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General  that  they  have  no  other 
object  but  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  preserve  that 
freedom  which  should  ever  characterise  your  deliberations. 
None  but  the  evil-disposed  could  seek  to  mislead  my 
people  as  to  the  intentions  I  had  in  view  in  bringing 
them  together.    I  have  constantly  aimed  at  the  happiness  2  r   *  1 
of  my  people,  and  always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  moU.  l 
their  fidelity.    If,  however,  the  unavoidable  presence  of  p^^j  .p^^** 
the  troops  in  the  environs  of  Paris  gives  you  any  umbrage,  75.  '   ' 
I  will,  at  the  desire  of  the  States-Gen eral,2  transfer  the 
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Assembly  to  Noyon  or  Soissons,  and  repair  in  person  to 
Compeigne,  to  maintain  the  communication  between  the 
Assembly  and  myself." 

This  well-advised  answer  satisfied  all  the  reasonable 
men,  but  it  excited  loud  murmurs  among  the  majority  of 
the  assembly.  "  The  king "  said  the  Count  de  Crillon, 
"  has  given  us  his  royal  word  that  the  advance  of  the 
troops  has  been  dictated  solely  by  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the  capital,  and  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  overawing  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly.  We  are  bound  to  believe  the  word  of  his 
majesty.  The  word  of  an  honourable  man  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee ;  it  should  dispel  all  our  alarms.  Let  us  then 
remain  with  the  king,  and  declare  that  in  doing  so  we 
yield  alike  to  our  love  and  his  virtues." — "  The  word  of 
the  king,"  replied  Mirabeau,  "  is  a  sufficient  security  for 
his  own  intentions,  but  none  at  all  for  those  of  a  minister 
who  has  more  than  once  violated  his  oath.  Is  any  of  us 
ignorant  that  it  is  want  of  foresight,  blind  confidence  in 
others,  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  predicament, 
and  which  should  open  our  eyes  if  we  would  not  continue 
for  ever  slaves  ?  The  answer  of  the  king  is  in  efi*ect  a 
refusal.  We  asked  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  our- 
selves, we  did  not  ask  the  removal  of  ourselves  from  the 
troops.  The  presence  of  the  troops  near  the  capital 
threatens  public  tranquillity,  and  may  produce  the  great- 
est dangers.  Those  dangers  would  not  be  diminished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  augmented,  by  the  removal 
of  the  Assembly.  Let  us  then  continue  to  insist  upon  the 
removal  of  the  troops  as  the  only  means  of  safety."  The 
discussion  dropped  after  these  observations ;  the  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  be  further  probed  ;  but  they  sufficiently 
revealed  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly.  They  had  no  real 
fears  of  the  soldiers,  with  whose  mutinous  spirit  they  were 
well  acquainted,  still  less  of  any  intention  of  being 
removed  from  Paris  even  to  a  place  of  the  most  perfect 
safety ;  they  had  need  of  its  enthusiasm,  its  riots,  its  wine, 
and  its  women.  What  they  wanted  was  to  deliver  over 
the  king  defenceless  to  its  violence  and  intimidation. 
And  on  the  same  day,  to  augment  the  already  formidable 
popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,^  a  pretended  oflfer  of 
that  prince  to  the  Committee  of  Subsistence  in  the  As- 
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sembly  of  300,000  francs  (L,l  2,000)  was  hawked  about  the     chap. 
streets  ;  a  total  fabrication,  but  which  answered  the  pur-       iv. 
pose  of  increasing  the  general  excitement,  and  procuring 
shouts  from  his  hired  retainers  on  his  generosity  and 
virtues. 

The  first  signal  for  the  revolt  which  overturned  the 
throne,  was  given  at  eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  11th        gg 
July,  by  the  issuing  of  a  mob  from  the  quarters  of  New  Commence- 
France  and  Little  Poland,  who  attacked  and  burned  the  Ssurr^ec-  * 
barrier  of  the  chaussee  d' An  tin.    The  object  of  this  was  tion>.and 
to  let  in  the  smugglers  and  desperate  characters  from  the  m.  Necker. 
environs  ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  immediately  followed  "^^^  ^^• 
by  the  burning,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
which  was  the  signal  agreed  on  for  a  general  insurrection, 
during  the  confusion  of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
have  been  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.* 
But  before  these  designs  could  be  carried  into  complete 
effect,  intelligence  arrived  in  Paris  of  an  event  which,  as 
it  indicated  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  by  the 
court,  added  immensely  to  the  general  effervescence.    The 
king,  seeing  that  matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  resistance  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  immediate 
revolt,  at  length  resolved  on  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker, 
and  embraced  the  views  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  M.  Breteuil, 
the  queen,  and  others,  who  urged  vigorous  measures.    The 
chief  ministers  were  changed :  M.  de  Breteuil  as  prime 
minister,  and  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  as  minister  at  war, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  the  saloons  at  Ver- 
sailles were  filled  with  generals  and  aides-de-camp,  and 
every  thing  indicated  the  adoption  of  hostile  resolutions.t 
Louis,  preserving  his  calmness  and  moderation  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  tumult,  refused  to  order  Necker's 

•  See  the  depositions  of  M.  Guilheim,  Dufraisse,  Duchey,  and  TaUhardat 
de  la  Maison  Neuve.  Procedure  du  Chatelet  sur  les  attentats  des  5  et  6 
Octobre,  (120  and  126  witnesses;)  and  Bertbasd  de  Molleville,  Histoire 
de  la  Revolution,  i.  293  ;  and  Labacme,  iii.  174. 

f  J'aUai  trouver  le  Marechal  de  Broglie  a  Versailles.  Le  INIarechal, 
prenant  le  ton  d'un  general  d'armee,  disposait  de  tout  comma  si  il  avait 
ete  en  face  de  I'ennemi.  Je  lui  representai  que  la  position  etait  bien 
differente;  qu'il  n'etait  question  d'atteindre  le  but  qu'on  se  proposait 
a  coup  de  fusil:  qu'U  fallait  prendre  garde  de  pousser  les  choses  aux 
dernieres  extremites  avec  des  esprits  tellement  eehauffes  qu'ils  ue  con- 
naissaient  plus  de  frein.  Le  Marechal  re5ut  mal  mes  representations ; 
J'insistai;  il  se  facha.  Le  Marechal  avait  fait  du  chateau  de  Versailles 
un  camp.  II  avait  mis  un  regiment  dans  I'orangerie;  il  affectait  des 
apprehensions  pour  la  personne  du  roi,  pour  la  famiUe  royale,  aussi 
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arrest,  as  some  proposed,*  but  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which 

he  expressed  his  regret  at  his  dismissal,  his  regard  for  his 

character,  and  declared  that  he  was  overruled  by  necessity. 

Necker's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  the 

elevated  principles  by  which,  notwithstanding  his  fatal 

errors  of  judgment,  his  conduct  had  been  regulated.    He 

received  the  king's  letter  at  dinner,  and,  without  testifying 

any  emotion  on  reading  it,  said,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 

to  M.  de  Luzerne,  the  minister  of  marine,  who  brought 

it,  that  he  would  meet  him  in  the  evening  at  the  council, 

and  continued  to  converse,  with  perfect  self-possession,  with 

the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  other  gentlemen  present. 

..     After  sitting  the  usual  time  at  table,  he  rose,  and  without 

i.  233.  communicating  with  any  person  in  his  family — not  even 

Mou  f  ^       ^^t^  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael — retired  for  the  night 

292. '  Moni-  to  his  country-houso  at  Saint  Ouen,  from  whence  he  set 

{^"gb'^nsg  ^^*  ^^^*  morning  for  Brussels,  accompanied  by  Madame 

Jour. 'Mem.  Ncckcr,  to  whom  he  revealed  for  the  first  time,  when  in 

?L  S.^iTab.  *^®  carriage,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  minister  of  the 

iii.  176.        crown.    It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Necker  was  greater 

in  his  fall  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  elevation.^ 

The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  was  not  known  at  Paris 

90_        on  the  11th,  when  the  revolt  broke  out ;  on  the  contrary, 

Progress  of  Dr  Guillotin  arrived  there  from  Versailles  at  nine  at  night, 

in  Paris,  and  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Swiss  minister  was  more 

first  appear-  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 

&nc6  oi 

Camiiie Des- that  La  Fayette  had  just  presented  a  declaration  on  the 
jI2""iT'  I'ights  of  man.  But  on  the  following  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  accounts  were  received  of  the  change  of  ministry 
and  of  decker's  departure  ;  and  soon  afterwards  placards 
were  put  up  about  the  streets  bearing  the  old  title,  "  De 
par  le  lloi,"  in  which  the  Parisians  were  invited  to  remain 
at  home,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  who  had  become  necessary  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  brigands.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  movement 
of  military  was  observed ;  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a 

deplacees  que  dangereuses.  Son  anticharabre  etait  reinplie  d'ordonnanees 
de  tons  les  regimens,  et  aides-de-camp  tout  prets  a  uiunter  a  chevaux. 
On  y  voyait  des  bureaux  et  des  commis  occupes  a  eerire ;  on  donnait  un 
liste  doffifiers  generaux  employes:  on  f'aisait  un  ordre  de  bataille.  De 
pareilles  demonstratiims  ne  pouvaient  qu'accroitre  I'iiiquietude  de  TAh- 
sembU'e  Nationale  — Bksknvai,,  M6m.  ii.  371. 

•  "  '  Non,'  disait  le  roi ;  '  il  n>'a  promis  de  se  retirer  sans  bruit,  si  Kes 
services  deplaisent :  je  reponds  de  sa  souumsiou,  et  il  obviru  a  I'urdre  que 
je  lui  enverrai."— Lauaumk,  iii.  175. 
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few  pieces  of  artillery,  entered  the  town ;  and  aides-de-     chap. 
camp  and  officers  were  seen  riding  about  in  all  directions.        ^^• 
Indescribable  was  the  sensation  which  these  events  occa-       j-g^ 
sioned.    Paris  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation. 
Fury  immediately  succeeded  to  alarm  ;  the  theatres  were 
closed ;   the  Palais  Royal  resounded   with  the  cry  "  To 
arms ! "  and  a  leader  destined  to  future  distinction,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  armed  with  pistols,  gave  the  signal  for  insur- 
rection by  breaking  a  branch  off  a  tree  in  the  gardens, 
which  he  placed  in  his  hat.    The  whole  foliage  was  instant-    . 
ly  stripped  off  the  trees,  and  the  crowds  decorated  them- 
selves with    the  symbols  of   revolt.      "Citizens,"  said 
Camille  Desmoulins,  "  the  moment  for  action  is  arrived  ; 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker  is  the  signal  for  a  St  Bartholo- 
mew of  the  patriots :  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder  are 
placed  under  the  Assembly  to  blow  the  deputies  into  the 
air :  a  hundred  guns  on  Montmartre  and  Belleville  are 
already  pointed  on  Paris  :  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot  are  pre- 
paring in  the  Bastile  :  men,  women,  and  children  will  be 
massacred,  none  spared  :  this  very  evening  the  Swiss  and 
German  battalions  will  issue  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to 
slaughter  us  ;  one  resource  alone  is  left,  which  is  to  fly  to 
arms." — The  crowd  unanimously  adopted  this  proposal, 
and,  decorated  with  green  boughs,  marched  through  the 
streets,  bearing  in  triumph  the  busts  of  M.  Necker  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.    They  were  charged  by  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Allemand,  which  was  put  to  flighty  by  showers  of 
stones  ;  but  the  dragoons  of  Prince  Lambesc  having  come 
up,  the  mob  retreated,  and  dispersed  through  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.     In  the  tumult,  the  busts  were  destroy- 
ed, a  French  soldier  killed,  and  an  old  man  wounded  by 
Prince  Lambesc — this  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  n.  gi,  82^^ " 
Revolution.    From  the  lead  which  he  took  on  this  occa-  BerJ.  de 
sion,  Camille  Desmoulins  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  First  294.    Lac. ' 
Apostle  of  Liberty."    Associated  with  Danton,  he  long  J'"g/*^oeyx 
enjoyed  the  gales  of  popular  favour.     He  died  on  the  Amis,  i.  276. 
scaffold,  the  victim  of  the  very  faction  he  had  so  great  a 
share  in  creating.^ 

This  tumult  was  shortly  followed  by  another  of  a  still 
more  important  character,  from  the  decisive  evidence 
which  it  afforded  of  the  defection  of  the  army.  The 
Prince  Lambesc  had  placed  a  squadron  of  dragoons  in 
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front  of  the  barracks  of  the  French  guards,  to  overawe 
that  disaffected  regiment.  When  intelligence  of  the  rout 
in  the  gardens  in  the  Tuileries  arrived,  the  troops  broke 
down  the  iron  rails  in  front  of  their  barracks,  and  opened 
a  volley  upon  the  horse,  which  obliged  them  to  retire ; 
they  pursued  them  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
posted  themselves  in  order  of  battle  in  front  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  between  them  and  the  royal  troops.  The  soldiers 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  received  orders  to  advance  and  dis- 
lodge them  ;  they  were  received  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  were  so  much  restrained  by  the  orders  not  to 
shed  blood,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  return  the  fire. 
The  monarchy  was  lost :  the  household  troops  had  revolt- 
ed ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  not  permitted 
to  act  against  the  people.  Encouraged  by  this  impunity, 
the  Gardes  Fran9aises  now  openly  joined  the  insurgents : 
twelve  hundred  of  them  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
with  their  arms,  but  without  their  officers,  and  there,  fra- 
ternising with  the  people,  and  plied  with  wine,  gave  way 
to  the  universal  transport.  Soon  they  returned  with  a 
numerous  band  of  the  mob  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  in 
order  to  clear  it  entirely  of  the  foreign  troops  ;  but  Baron 
Besenval,  who  commanded  them,  seeing  the  contagion  of 
defection  rapidly  gaining  their  ranks,  had  previously 
withdrawn  them  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  field  was 
now  clear  ;  all  resistance  had  ceased  for  the  night  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  bands  of  the  insurgents  tra- 
versed the  town  in  all  directions,  exclaiming,  "  To  arms  ! 
to  arms  ! "  Meanwhile  a  storm  arose  in  the  heavens ;  the 
thunder  rolled  above  even  the  cries  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
frequent  discharges  of  fire-arms  from  the  brigands  added 
to  the  general  consternation .^ 

Indefatigable  were  the  efforts  made  by  the  satellites  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  turn  to  the  best  account  this 
prodigious  ebullition  of  popular  fury.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  fabrications  which  they  made,  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  listened  to,  or  the  credulity  with  which 
they  were  believed.  At  one  time  the  cry  was — "  They 
will  burn  Paris — they  will  decimate  its  inhabitants." 
At  another — "  Lorraine  is  sold  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  for 
money  to  crush  the  Revolution :  the  troops  on  the  Champ 
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de  Mars  are  about  to  massacre  the  people."    No  words  can     chap. 
adequately  paint  the  mingled  fury  and  enthusiasm  which        iv. 
these  reports  and  announcements,  rapidly  succeeding  each        _ 
other,  produced  in  the  public  mind.     In  vain  the  urban 
guard  and  police  of  the  capital  ran  into  every  street,  and 
joined  every  group,  to  assure  them  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  that  no  hostile  designs  were  con- 
templated.   None  listened  to  what  they  said.    Numbers 
lay  down  and  put  their  ears  on  the  ground,  to  catch  the 
first  sound  of  the  approaching  cannon.    All  business  was 
at  a  stand.    The  courts  of  law  were  shut.    Almost  all  the 
shops  were  closed.     Crowds  thronged  every  street.    Un- 
bearable anxiety  filled  every  bosom.     Real  alarms,  as 
night  approached,  were  joined  to  these  imaginary  terrors. 
The  hired  brigands,  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with 
which  their  excesses  on  the  preceding  evening  had  been 
committed,  issued  from  the  Faubourgs,  and  burned  the 
barriers  of  Saint  Antoine,    Saint    Marceau,    and  Saint 
Jacques.    The  flames  spread  a  prodigious  light  over  all 
that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  produced  a  general  belief  ^     . 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  city  by  the  foreign  troops  gi,  ss/' "' 
had  already  commenced.    Meanwhile,  the  destruction  of  fg^j^'AH* 
the  barriers  being  completed,  ferocious  bands  of  smugglers  Deux  Amis, 
from  the  adjacent  country  broke  in,  joined  the  tumultu-  ^fst^S 
ous  crowds  of  the  suburbs,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  and  u.  82, 83. 
waving  torches,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  remaining 
barriers  of  the  city.^ 

These  alarming  appearances  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
inducing  the  military  authorities  to  take  any  effectual        gg 
steps  for  warding  off  the  danger.    Accustomed  to  see  Paris  Continu. 
ruled  without  difficulty  by  a  small  body  of  police,  and  an  hoTs  on*the 
inconsiderable  civic  guard,  they  persisted  in  regarding  i3th,  and 
the  disturbances  as  mere  local  outrages  which  were  attend-  pr^epaJa- 
ed  with  no  public  danger.  No  military  posts  around  Paris  *io°  °^  ^^^ 
were  occupied ;  not  a  gun  was  mounted  on  Montmartre  court! 
or  Belleville  ;  the  garrison  of  eighty  men  in  the  Bastile 
was  not  even  reinforced ;  and  this  slender  detachment, 
though  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition,  was  almost  ]^^\ 
destitute  of  provisions.    M.  Besenval,  who  commanded  the  28 1.  'sert. 
military  around  Paris,  had  no  force  within  its  walls  under  3oi^*^Lab 
his  orders.2    Twenty-five  thousand  men  occupied  St  Denis,  iii.  "i97. 
Courbevoie,  Charenton,  Sevres,  and  all  the  villages  round 
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to  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  none  were  drawn  nearer  to 
the  capital,  which  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  ferocious  bri- 
gands and  a  maddened  people. 

The  Revolutionists  acted  very  differently  in  their  pre- 
parations. At  three  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  hideous 
mob,  armed  with  clubs,  sticks,  and  pikes,  surrounded  the 
convent  Saint  Lazar,  demanding  bread.  The  trembling 
inmates  speedily  emptied  their  stores,  and  the  mob,  be- 
come furious  when  the  distribution  ceased,  broke  into  the 
building,  pillaged  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  burning  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of 
the  guards.  Rapidly  they  proceeded  to  the  Garde  Meubl^, 
containing  a  considerable  store  of  arms,  and  many  relics 
of  inestimable  value  belonging  to  the  crown :  the  gates 
were  forced  open,  and  the  whole  weapons  seized  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people.  The  lance  of  Dunois,  the 
sword  of  Henry  IV.,  became  the  prey  of  the  lowest  of  the 
populace,  and  were  carried  off  in  triumph.  At  the  same 
time,  the  great  prison  of  La  Force  was  besieged,  the  gates 
forced,  and  the  whole  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  who  instant- 
ly proceeded  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  five  hundred  of 
the  most  abandoned  felons,  all  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  were 
making  strenuous  efforts  for  their  liberation.  A  few  only 
of  them,  however,  were  selected  by  the  popular  liberators. 
These  bands,  thus  reinforced,  forthwith  began  to  traverse 
the  streets,  vociferating  loudly,  and  calling  on  all  true 
Frenchmen  to  join  the  arms  of  freedom.  Such  was  the 
tumult,  so  loud  did  the  clamour  soon  become,  that  hardly 
was  the  dismal  clang  of  the  tocsin  audible  from  sixty 
churches,  which,  on  the  signal  of  a  standard  hoisted  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  all  began  to  ring  at  once.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  these  sounds  of  alarm  heard  above  the  din, 
than  the  whole  citizens  flew  into  the  streets ;  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  posts  were  established,  gunsmiths' shops 
pillaged,  chaussees  unpaved,  waggons  overturned,  barri- 
cades erected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  vigorous 
defence.    "  Arms  !  arms  !"  was  the  universal  cry.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  taking 
measures,  with  unexampled  energy,  to  organise  and  turn 
to  the  best  account  this  extraordinary  effervescence.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  a  permanent  committee  of  the  elec- 
tors had  been  established  since  the  4th  July,  presented  a 
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central  point  of  direction — the  sixty  electoral  halls  for  the     chap. 
like  number  of  districts,  so  many  rallying-points  where        iv. 
their  orders  might  be  received,  and  communicated  to  the       ^^^^ 
obedient  citizens.    Night  and  day  these  points  of  rendez- 
vous  were  thronged  by  crowds  loudly  demanding  arms  ;  First  orga- 
and  the  electors  soon  assumed  and  received  the  supreme  "he^Souai 
direction  of  affairs.    A  permanent  committee,  which  sat  Guard, 
without  intermission  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  rapidly  acquir-  Fiag,'^ind 
ed  the  entire  goverment  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  decreed  Munici- 
the  immediate  raising  of  a  voluntary  force  in  Paris  of  PaAs.  ^ 
forty-eight  thousand  men.    Each  of  the  electoral  districts 
was  to  furnish  a  battalion  eight  hundred  strong  :  four  bat- 
talions formed  a  legion,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
districts  from  which  they  were  drawn.    The  committee 
named  the  officers  of  the  Etat-major  ;  but  the  nomination 
of  the  officers  of  battalions  was  left  to    the   privates. 
Government  was  neither  consulted,  nor  had  it  the  slightest 
share,  in  the  appointment  or  organisation  of  this  formid- 
able force.    It  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
ardent  and  least  scrupulous  of  the  popular  party.*    It  was 
at  first  named  the  Parisian  Militia,  and  M.  de  La  Salle 
D'Offremont,  director  of  the  arsenal,  a  well-known  liberal, 
was  invited  to  take  the  command.   The  device  chosen  was 
the  red  and  blue  riband,  the  colours  of  the  city,  and  white, 
to  mark  the  intimate  union  which  should  subsist  between 
it   and    the   army.       These  colours   were    immediately 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  became  the  well-  n.  97/98.^ ' 
known  standard  of  the  Revolution.    Such  was  the  origin  j^^^*-  ^^ 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  the  National  Guard,  308. '  Lab. 
AND  the  Tricolor  Flag,  the  three  most  powerful  springs  peux\S!/s 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  last  of  which  La  Fayette  i.  300, 301.  ' 
nearly  predicted  the  actual  destiny,  when  he  said  it  would 
make  the  tour  of  the  globe.^ 

Unbounded  was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  formation  of 
this  voluntary  force  occasioned  in  men  of  all  ranks  and        ^^ 
ages.    From  the  aged  veteran  who  could  hardly  march,  to  Rapid  for- 
the  youthful  stripling  who  with  difficulty  bore  the  weight  S?re"oiu- 
of  arms,  all  pressed  to  the  various  rallying-points  to  offer  tionary 
their  services.    It  was  not  merely  the  democratic  and  the  °^^^' 

*  "  Centurionum  ordines  legionibus  offerebat :  eo  suffragio  turbidissimus. 
quisque  delecti;  nee  miles  in  arbitrio  ducem,  sed  duces  militari  violenti4 
trahabantur." — Tacii  us,  Hist.  iii.  49. 
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CHAP,    revolutionary  who  came  forward:  the  most  respectable 

IV.       citizens  were  the  first  to  tender  their  services :  a  sense  of 

common  danger,  the  dread  of  impending  calamities,  united 

every  one.    Government  appeared  to  have  abdicated  its 

functions ;   the  law  was  in  abeyance  ;   the  constituted 

authorities  had  disappeared  ;  society  seemed  resolved  into 

its  pristine  elements ;  and  self-preservation,  not  less  than 

patriotic  duty,  called  on  all  to  take  common  measures  alike 

for  their  own  and  for  the  general  protection.    Money  and 

arms,  however,  were  wanting ;  but  such  was  the  general 

enthusiasm  that  this  deficiency  was  not  long  experienced. 

The  treasure  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  amounting  to  three 

millions  of  francs,  (^120,000,)  presented  an  immediate 

I  Deux        resource,  which  was  instantly  rendered  available.    Orders 

Amis,  i.       for  the  manufacture  of  muskets  Avere  given  to  all  the  gun- 

lib.^uf.       smiths  ;  their  whole  disposable  arms  instantly  purchased. 

202, 203.       Every  anvil  rang  with  the  making  of  pikes,  of  which  it 

Lac.  Vii.    "  was  Calculated  fifty  thousand  would  be  ready  in  thirty-six 

7^' 82.  Th.  hours.    Scythes  were  affixed  to  the  end  of  poles,  rails  beat 

Marm.  ii.     out  into  swords,  lead  melted  down  into  balls,  and  daggers 

357, 359.      Qj.  hatchets  affixed  to  sticks.    Never,  in  modern  Europe, 

Hist.  Pari.     ,,,,,  ,  •/v»-i  1 

ii.  83.  had  such  sudden  and  energetic  efiorts  been  made  to  arm 

the  multitude.^ 

But  these  methods  were  not  suited  to  the  exigences  of 
the  moment,  and  could  not  at  once  produce  a  sufficient 
Capture  of  Supply  of  arms  for  the  vast  population,  numbering  at  least 
des  fnva!     ^  hundred  thousand  men,  who  besieged  the  different  elec- 
lides.  toral  halls  to  receive  them.    The  great  arsenal  of  the  Inva- 

lides  presented  an  immediate  resource,  and  the  known 
disposition  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
in  its  neighbourhood,  rendered  it  all  but  certain  that  they 
would  make  no  resistance  to  the  arms  it  contained  being 
4tii  July,  seized.  Instantly  the  cry  arose,  "Allans  aux  Invalides f^ 
a  prodigious  crowd  rolled  in  that  direction,  headed  by  the 
Procureur  du  Roi,  Ethys  de  Corny,  who,  by  order  of  the 
central  committee  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  issued  from  its 
halls  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  speedily  the  insur- 
gents surrounded  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  M.  de  Som- 
breuil,  its  governor,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
seeing  the  multitude  headed  by  so  a  high  a  functionary 
and  several  persons  of  respectability,  and  being  well  aware 
that  the  invalids  and  gunners  in  his  establishment  would 
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oppose  no  sort  of  resistance  to  the  people,  advanced  at  the  chap. 
head  of  his  staff,  caused  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  per-  iv. 
mitted  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  to  enter.  They  asked  ^^gg 
for  arms  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  insisted 
for  leave  to  search  the  building  for  that  purpose.  Som- 
breuil,  destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance,  replied  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  such  a  demand,  but 
that  he  had  sent  a  courier  to  Versailles  for  instructions, 
and  the  answer  would  determine  his  conduct.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  people  could  brook  no  delay.  While 
the  conference  was  yet  going  on,  a  furious  multitude  of 
above  forty  thousand  insisted  on  being  instantly  led  to 
th£  assault,  and,  in  almost  frantic  impatience,  had  already 
begun,  with  hideous  yells,  to  descend  into  the  ditches,  and 
escalade  the  parapets.  Ten  thousand  men  were  encamped 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  close  vicinity,  under  Baron 
Besenval ;  but  that  officer,  intimidated  by  the  cold  recep- 
tion he  had  received  after  his  spirited  suppression  of  the 
revolt  at  Reveillon's,  and  his  orders  not  to  fire  on  the  ?.^,^^*-  ^Z^ 

,  .  '  u.  100,  102. 

people  m  this  instance,  did  not  venture  to  act ;  and  the  Prudhom. 
invalids  in  the  garrison  of  the  Invalides  refused  to  point  ^^J^  ^^^^^^ 
their  guns  on  the  people,  and  even  threatened  to  hang  July  1789, 
the  governor  if  he  persisted  in  his  resistance.*    In  this  bertj'jfu™* 
extremity,  Sombreuil  conceived  he  had  no  alternative  but  ^^  7,  8. 
to  submit ;  the  gates  were  opened,  and  instantly  a  prodi-  i.  302, 307!^' 
gious  crowd  rushed  in,  and  got  possession  of  the  whole  ?^3g4^3g'g 
arsenal  in  the  building.    Twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Moniteur, ' 
eight-and-twenty  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  disap-  2i^^7^8^9 
peared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  a  large  part  of  the  p. '90. 
Parisian  populace  speedily  found  themselves  armed  in  the 
best  manner.^ 

This  great  success  was  immediately  improved  by  the 
insurgents.     Pickets  were  placed  at  all  the  important        gg 
posts  around  Paris,  which  intercepted  the  communication  it  is  deter- 
with  Versailles,  and  got  possession  of  the  whole  avenues  ^lack  the 
to  the  capital.     A  large  body,  armed  with  fifteen  guns,  Bastiie. 
took  post  opposite  the  camp  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but 
it  soon  appeared,  from  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  that 
the  insurgents  had  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  their 

•  "  Loin  de  s'opposer  a  I'invasion,  les  soldats  de  I'Hotel  des  Invalides  les 
favoriserent,  et  peu  s'en  fallut  que  legouvemeur,  a  qui  ces  gens-la  n'avaient 
pas  une  reproche  a  faire,  ne  fut  pendu  par  eux  h  la  griUe."— Besesval, 
u  366. 
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CHAP,    operations.    On  one  of  the  intercepted  couriers  from  Ver- 
IV-       sailles  was  found  an  order  addressed  to  Delaunay,  the 
^Y89.      governor  of  the  Bastile,  enjoining  him  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity.    This  order  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  that  fortress  before  a  duplicate  of  the  instructions 
could  be  received  by  its  governor.    The  strength  of  this 
celebrated  fortress — which  had  been  built,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  between  Paris  and  the  faubourg  St  Antoine,  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  both — its  deep  ditches,  massy  walls, 
huge  drawbridges,  and  lofty  towers,  armed  with  fifteen  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  seemed  to  defy  an  assault  from  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  however  generally  armed  and  strongly 
excited.    But  the  accession  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  to  the  insurgent  ranks,  and 
the  guns  taken  at  the  Invalides,  promised  them  the  ines- 
jui'^ai^"'^'  timable  advantages  of  experienced  discipline  and  a  siege 
1789,  p.' 90.  equipage.     It  was  known  that  though  the  fortress  was 
Lac^^Vii  'ss  amply  supplied  with  ammunition,  it  was  almost  destitute  of 
85.  Lab.  iii.'  provisions  :  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  eighty-two  Inva- 
Deul^Amis,  lids  and  thirty-two  Swiss:*  and  the  facility  with  which 
i.  305, 307.    the  great  arsenal  of  the  Invalides  had  been  captured  and 
la  BastUeT'^  sackcd,  eucouragcd  the  belief  that  the  humanity  of  the 
400, 408.       king  would  never  permit  its  guns  to  be  turned  upon  the 
people.^ 

A  few  musket-shots  were  discharged  during  the  night  of 

the  13th  at  the  sentinels  who  mounted  guard  on  the  Bas- 

Prepara-      tile,  but  without  doiug  any  injury,  or  provoking  any  act 

stOTnSis     ^^  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.    At  ten  o'clock  on 

the  Bastile.  the  morniug  of  the  14th,  a  crowd  collected  round  its  gates, 

July  14.       ^^j  attempted  to  force  their  way  in,  while  several  shots 

were  fired  at  the  sentinels.    Delaunay  upon  this  directed 

a  discharge  of  musketry,  which,  without  injuring  any  one, 

dispersed  the  crowd,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  some  of 

the  great  guns  to  be  pointed  down  the  Rue  St  Antoine, 

"  Quatre-Tingt-deux  soldats  invalides,  dont  deux  cannoniers  de  la  com- 
pagnie  de  Monsig^^i,  et  trente-deux  Suisses  du  regiment  de  Salis-Sarnade, 
coniinaiides  par  M.  Louis  de  Flue,  lieutenant  de  prenadiers,  coraposaient 
la  garnison.  Tel  I'tait  I'etat  de  ses  fortes  le  14  Juillct ;  inais  les  munitions 
de  guerre  lui  avaieut  fait  oublier  les  provisions  de  houche,  EUes  consis- 
taient  en  deux  sacs  de/arine,  rt  tin  peu  de  riz.  II  n'.ivait  pas  d'autre  eau 
que  celle  que  fournipsaient  des  ranaux  par  le  moyen  d'un  bassin  exterieur 
— faible  resource,  dont  on  pouvait  aiB^ment  les  privor." — Moniteur,  2Qth 
July  1789,  p.  90. 
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the  principal  theatre  of  the  assemblage.     The  sound  of     chap. 
this  fusillade,  and  the  intelligence  that  the  cannon  of  the        iv. 
Bastile  were  directed  on  Paris,  speedily  spread  like  light-       j^g^ 
ning,  and  drew  larger  crowds  to  the  spot,  who  alleged 
that  they  had  been  sent,  some  by  the  sections,  some  by 
the  districts,  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.    Delaunay, 
anxious  to  avoid  extremities,  admitted  M.  Belon,  the 
deputy  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Thuriot  de  la  Roziere, 
the  deputy  from  the  Quarter  of  St  Catherine  ;  and  at  their 
entreaty  agreed  to  draw  the  guns  pointed  towards  Paris 
within  their  embrasures,  and  informed  them  that  they 
were  not  loaded.    At  the  same  time  some  slight  measures 
were  taken :  several  waggon  loads  of  balls  and  iron  missiles 
were  brought  up  and  placed  on  the  ramparts,  to  defend 
the  approaches  to  the  bridge.    While  these  preparations  4^1^'''Bio<r. 
M'ere  going  on  within  the  fortress,  the  crowd  outside  u^i^-  Art. 
rapidly  increased  ;  the  faubourg  St  Antoine  emptied  its  DeuxTmis, 
immense  population  ;  every  avenue  leading  to  the  Bastile  p^^l^'  ^^^• 
was  soon  filled  with  a  prodigious  multitude  ;  and  to  those  Rev.  de 
who,  from  the  summit  of  its  towers,  beheld  the  sea  of  fj  jJi'^  ^" 
heads,  the  spectacle  was  so  appalling,  that  Delaunay,  tak-  i789,  p.  22. 
ing  Thuriot  by  the  arm,  said,  turning  pale,  "  Ah,  sir  !  you 
abuse  a  sacred  name  to  betray  me.":^ 

The  old  castle  of  the  Bastile  was  surrounded  by  eight 
lofty  round  towers,  the  walls  of  which  were  six  feet  in  jq^ 
thickness,  and  they  were  joined  to  each  other  by  a  wall  Description 
still  more  massy,  being  no  less  than  nine  feet  across.  Its  i^l^  ^  *^' 
entry  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  St  Antoine  ;  above 
the  principal  gate  was  a  considerable  magazine  of  arms, 
but  they  had  all  been  removed  to  the  Invalides  shortly 
before,  with  the  exception  of  six  hundred  muskets,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Within  the  exterior  walls  was,  as  in  all  other  castles  of 
considerable  extent,  an  interior  court,  in  which  were  the 
barracks  of  the  troops  and  stables  of  the  governor  ;  access 
could  be  obtained  to  this  court  both  by  the  principal  gate, 
fronting  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  by  another  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the  arsenal,  which  was,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first,  defended  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch,  which 
entirely  surrounded  the  edifice.  Within  this  outer,  was 
another  inner  court,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  dry 
ditch,  traversed  by  a.  drawbridge,  defended  by  a  strong 
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CHAP,    guardhouse,  intended  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  besieged  if 
IV.       the  outer  house  was  carried,  and  in  it  was  the  governor's 
house.   After  passing  through  this  interior  court,  access  was 
obtained  by  an  iron  gate  to  the  great  court,  within  the 
donjon,  wliich  was  a  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy  broad, 
surrounded  by  the  state  prison,  flanked  by  lofty  towers, 
and  in  which  the  captives  were  allowed  to  take  the  air. 
The  exterior  ditch  was  usually  dry  except  in  wet  weather, 
or  when  the  Seine  was  high,  with  which  it  communicated  ; 
\^s.\       but  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  donjon  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
309,312.       height,  and  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  towers, 
^tKu^y'     which  were  forty-six  feet  in  elevation,  the  place  was  con- 
1789,  p.  90.   sidered  impregnable,  except  by  regular  approaches ;  and  so 
it  was,  if  it  had  been  regularly  garrisoned  and  provisioned.^ 
Belon  and  Thuriot,  being  satisfied  that  no  offensive 
jQj        measures  were  intended  by  the  governor,  withdrew,  and 
The  insur-   endeavoured  to  persuade  the  crowd  that  their  alarm  was 
S'the^^  groundless.     But  the  capture  of  the  fortress  had  been 
fortress.      resolved  on,  and  the  multitude,  every  instant  increasing, 
surged  round  the  whole  walls.    While  the  whole  attention 
of  the  garrison  was  fixed  on  the  principal  gate,  two  old 
soldiers,  named  Louis  Tournay  and  Aubin  Bonnem^re, 
mounting  on  the  roof  of  a  house  which  rested  on  the 
ramparts,  contrived  to  reach  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
descended  into  the  court  where  the  governor's  house  stood, 
which  they  found  deserted — as  the  garrison,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  guard  at  the  outer  gate,  had  all  been  withdrawn 
into  the  keep.   Seizing  a  hatchet,  which  they  found  lying 
in  the  court,  these  brave  men  succeeded  in  cutting  the  chains 
of  a  little  drawbridge  which  admitted  foot-passengers  from 
the  outside,  and  thus  gave  an  entry  to  several  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  speedily  cut  the  chains  of  the  principal  bridge, 
which  fell  with  a  terrible  crash.     Instantly  the  crowd 
rushed  in  ;  the  governor's  house  was  immediately  inun- 
dated ;  and  pillage  had  already  commenced,  when  Delaunay 
ordered  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the 
Ainisri.       donjon  into  the  court,  which  was  filled  with  people,  and 
317,318.       the  ditches.    Several  of  the  assailants  fell;  the  court  was 
2U,  212.       cleared  in  an  instant ;  but  the  combat  continued  round 
M*^  u'  •**  m  ^^^  drawbridge,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up 
Toui.  i.  76."  on  both  sides.2    Still  the  governor  declined  to  fire  the  great 
guns  on  the  top  of  the  castle,  which,  loaded  with  grape, 
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and  discharged  down  on  the  dense  crowd  in  front  of  the     chap. 
fortress,  would  have  occasioned  a  frightful  loss  of  human        i^'- 
life,  but  must  speedily  have  driven  ba<;k  the  assailants. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a  battalion  of  the  Gar- 
des Fran9aises  arrived,  with  part  of  the  guns  taken  that        102. 
morning  from  the  Invalides.    This  powerful  reinforce-  Arrival  of 
ment,  and,  still  more,  the  skill  which  they  communicated  FransJses. 
to  the  assault,  had  a  decisive  effect.    Their  first  care  was  to 
station  a  large  part  of  their  number  on  the  roofs  and  at 
the  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses,  who  kept  up  a  heavy 
and  well-sustained  fire  on  the  ramparts  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  guns  began  to  batter  the  exterior  walls.    Mean- 
while the  crowd,  who  had  broken  into  the  outer  court, 
returned,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  and  set  fire 
to  the  governor's  house,  which  was  speedily  in  flames. 
Furious  at  the  resistance  they  experienced,  the  mob  seized 
hold  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  daughter  of  an  oflficer 
in  the  garrison  nafned  Monsigni,  whom  they  had  found  in 
the  governor's  house,  and  mistook  for  his  child.    Exclaim- 
ing that  she  should  be  burned  alive  if  the  place  was  not 
instantly  surrendered,  they  stretched  her  on  a  bundle  of 
straw,  to  which  they  were  just  applying  the  torches,  when  iDeux 
the  dreadful  spectacle  caught  the  eye  of  her  father,  who  was  ^j^  3^^'  33Q 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers.    Uttering  the  most  piercing  Lab.  m.  212! 
cries,  he  descended  and  rushed  into  the  court,  when  he  ^^^^-  f\2s 
fell,  pierced  by  two  balls  ;  and  the  flames  were  just  reach-  329.  ffist. ' 
ing  Mademoiselle  Monsigni,  when  the  brave  Aubin  Bonne-  fo3^'  ^ac. 
m^re,  coming  forward,  succeeded  in  undeceiving  the  mob  vii.  86,  88. 
as  to  who  she  was,  and  conducting  her  to  a  place  of  safety.^ 

After  the  conflict  had  continued  in  this  manner  for  above 
three  hours,  without  the  guns  of  the  fortress  being  once       jq3 
fired,  the  besieged  repelling  the  attack  with  musketry  Proposals 
only,  a  deputation  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  preceded  by  ™vic^autho* 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  headed  by  Ethys  de  Corny,  who  had  "ties, 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  Invalides,  arrived 
at  the  principal  gate  of  the  Bastile.    They  were  admitted 
into  the  first  court;  but  Delaunay,  perceiving  that  the 
pillage  of  his  house  and  the  conflagration  of  the  buildings 
around  it  continued,  and  that  the  attack  on  the  inner  draw- 
bridge went  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  ordered  the 
fire  of  musketry  to  be  renewed,  which,  without  injuring 
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any  person,  drove  the  deputation  back  out  of  the  court.* 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  great  guns,  the  only  one 
which  was  fired  during  the  assault,  was  discharged  from 
the  top  of  the  towers  down  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  but 
did  very  little  damage.  Two  other  deputations  afterwards 
arrived,  but  they  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  without 
even  entering  the  fortress,  alleging  they  could  not  do  so  for 
the  fire  of  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  Delaunay  was  sorely 
beset — the  French  Invalids,  swayed  by  seeing  the  uniforms 
of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises  among  the  assailants,  vehemently 
urging  him  to  surrender ;  the  Swiss,  who,  though  only 
thirty  in  number,  had  alone  been  hearty  in  the  cause, 
with  the  heroic  constancy  of  their  nation  insisting  that 
he  should  hold  out.  Finding  the  outer  gate  carried,  he 
withdrew  the  garrison  into  the  inner  court  or  keep  of  the 
castle,  hoping  he  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  the  Baron 
de  Besenval,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  Champ  do 
Mars,  should  send  forces  to  his  succour,  as  he  had  promised. 
But  Besenval  had  himself  received  no  orders  from  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  that  day,  though  three  successive  couriers  had 
been  sent  soliciting  them :  his  previous  orders  were,  not 
to  fire  on  the  people.  The  disposition  of  his  troops  was 
Lab.  iii.  2i4,niore  than  doubtful ;  and  he  had  found  that  acting  with 
T^'  2iT^'  ^^^^SY  ^^  Reveillon's  riot  only  brought  him  into  obloquy 
July  1789,  with  the  court.  In  these  circumstances,  after  remaining 
AiSs,  i^*"^  ^^^  some  hours  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  irresolution,  he 
333,  sa.  took  the  determination  of  retiring  with  his  whole  troops, 
which  he  did  first  to  Sevres,  and  before  night  to  Versailles.^ 
Deserted  thus  in  his  last  extremity  by  the  external  aid 
on  which  he  had  calculated,  with  a  garrison  of  eighty 
wavering  French,  and  only  thirty  Swiss  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  thousand  insurgents  and  two 


1  Besenval, 


•  "You  see,"  said  Delaunay  to  his  soldiers,  "  this  deputation  is  not  from 
the  town  :  it  is  a  white  flag  of  which  the  people  have  pot  jjossession,  and  with 
which  they  seek  to  surprise  us.  If  they  had  been  really  dej)uties,  they  would 
never  have  hesitated,  after  the  promises  you  made  them,  to  have  come  for- 
ward to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville." — 
Deux  Amis,  ii.  322,  323.  The  letter  which  they  bore  was  in  these  terms,  to 
which  Delaunay  could  never  have  acceded  : — "  The  permanent  committee  of 
the  Parisian  mihtia,  considering  that  there  should  not  be  in  Paris  any  mili- 
tary force  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  town,  charges  the  deputies, 
whom  it  sends  to  M.  le  Marquis  Delaimay,  commandant  of  the  Uastile,  to 
enquire  of  him  whether  he  is  willing  to  admit  into  the  place  the  troops  of 
the  Parisian  militia,  to  keep  guard  jointly  with  hi.s  troops,  wlio  are  to  be 
at  tlie  disposal  of  tlie  civic  autliorities."— 14tA  July  1789;  Dk  Fi-bssklleb, 
Prfvot  dea  Marehands}  Ibid.  u.  326. 
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thousand  French  Guards,  the  brave  Delaunay  took  the     chap. 
only  resolution  which  a  high  sense  of  military  honour        iv. 
permitted — he  resolved  to  perish,   rather  than  submit,    ""j^" 
Seizing  a  lighted  match  from  one  of  the  gunners  on  the       ^^^ 
ramparts,  he  rushed  towards  the  magazine,  which  contained  Delaunay  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  with  the  design  capkuiate. 
of  blowing  the  whole  fortress  into  the  air ;  but  he  was 
seized,  and  forcibly  withheld  by  the  soldiers.  "With  piteous 
entreaties  he  besought  these  men  to  give  him  one  barrel 
of  powder ;  but  they  sternly  repelled  him  with  the  bayonet 
at  his  breast.    "  Let  us  then,"  said  he,  "  at  least,  reascend 
the  towers ;  and  since  we  must  die,  let  us  die  with  arms 
in  our  hands,  bury  ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  render  our  death  fatal  to  our  implacable  enemies." 
But  the  French  soldiers,  crowding  round  him,  all  declared 
that  they  would  no  longer  fight  against  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  that  they  insisted  on  a  capitulation.    "  Well,  then," 
said  Delaunay  at  last,  "  beat  a  parley,  hoist  a  white  flag, 
and  see  if  you  can  obtain  a  promise  that  you  shall  not  be 
massacred."    Upon  this  M.  de  Flue,  a  Swiss  ensign,  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper  these  words  :  "  We  have  twenty  thou- 
sand barrels  of  powder ;  we  will  blow  up  the  Bastile  and 
all  the  adjacent  quarter  of  Paris,  if  you  do  not  agree  to 
a  capitulation,    and  guarantee  our  lives."     With  some 
diflficulty  one  of  the  insurgents,  named  Maillard,  who  will 
again  appear  in  the  bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  got  23d  jSy"^' 
possession  of  this  writing,  which  was  pushed  on  the  end  1789,  p.  94. 
of  a  pike  over  the  drawbridge,  and  being  brought  to  Elie  2^5.'  "ie-   ' 
and  Hullin,  oflScers  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  com-  ^^^J^^  ^* 
manded  the  assailants,  they  exclaimed — "  On  the  honour  ie\:;omte, 
of  French  soldiers,  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  you."  Upon  pf^^'Jmis 
this  assurance,  Delaunay  lowered  the  drawbridge  leading  i.  333, 337.  ' 
to  the  inner  tower,  and  the  infuriated  multitude'instantly 
rushed  in.^ 

A   bloody  and  treacherous   revenge  dishonoured  the 
first  triumph  of  the  Revolution.    The  garrison  had  capi-       1^5 
tulated  on  a  solemn  guarantee  of  their  lives :  a  decisive  Violation 
success,  which  gave  them  the  entire  command  of  Paris,  pituiatSn, 
had  been  gained,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifty  killed  and  and  mas- 
seventy-three  wounded :  every  thing  called  for  and  enjoined  some  pri- 
humanity  in  the  moment  of  victory.    The  feeble  garrison,  soners. 
on  the  faith  of  the  capitulation,  laid  down  their  arms  in 
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CHAP,     the  inner  court  in  two  ranks ;  the  officers  of  the  Gardes 

IV.       Fran9aises,  who  had  really  gained  the  success,  in  token  of 

the  treaty,  shook  the  officers  of  the  garrison  by  the  hand. 

But  nothing  could  restrain  the  bloodthirsty  passions  of  the 

people.    Infuriated  by  the  sight  of  their  comrades  slain  or 

wounded  by  the  fire  of  musketry  which  had  issued  from 

the  walls,  they  surrounded  the  prisoners,  overwhelmed 

them  with  maledictions  and  indignities,  and  demanded, 

with  loud  yells,  that  they  should  be  instantly  put  to  death. 

The  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  exerted  themselves  to  the 

AufiM.       utmost  to  restrain  their  fury,  were  unable  to  save  the 

337, 339,       officers  from  destruction.    Bequart  himself,  who  had  held 

21^"  ^Moni-'  the  arm  of  Delaunay  when  he  attempted  to  blow  up  the 

teur,  23d      fortress,  and  thus  saved  all  their  lives,  was  seized  with 

Julv  l7o9 

p.  96.  Priid-  frautic  cries,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  he  himself,  with 
Grinds' de  ^^^ther  grenadier  named  Anslem,  hanged  on  a  lamp-post 
Ih  Rev.  iii.  near  the  gate.  Many  of  the  Invalids  and  Swiss  were  dis- 
Bertl^de  patched  on  the  spot.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  rooms 
MoU.  i.  337.  of  the  Bastile  were  ransacked  and  pillaged,  the  furniture 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  and  burnt.^ 

Delaunay  and  Major  de  Losme,  the  second  in  command, 
jQg        were  conducted  by  Hullin  and  Elie  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 
iwassacre      "  Is  this  the  capitulation  you  promised  us  ?"  said  the  for- 
ai^id^De""'^^  mcr,  as  the  mob  seized  him,  in  spite  of  the  herculean 
Losme,  and  strength  of  Hullin,  who  strove  to  protect  them,  and  observe 
FiesseUes!^    the  capitulation,  which  he  bore  aloft  on  the  point  of  his 
sword.    Despite  all  his  efforts,  these  two  unfortunate  men 
were  captured  by  the  populace  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Delaunay  was  instantly  hanged  upon  the  lamp- 
post;  his  head  cut  off,  and  borne  about  with  Bequart's 
hand  aloft  on  pikes,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph.    De  Losme 
was  the  next  victim.    In  vain  the  Marquis  de  Pilleport, 
who,  during  five  years,  had  experienced  his  kindness  when 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  ran  after  the  crowd,  exclaiming, 
"  Hold,  for  God's  sake  !  you  are  going  to  massacre  the  best 
of  men — during  five  years  he  was  my  father  in  the  Bas- 
tile." "  Young  man,"  said  the  generous  De  Losme,  "  retire 
— you  will  destroy  yourself  without  saving  me."    But  the 
Marquis  de  Pilleport  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  noble 
strife  ;  and  still  following  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  "  I  will 
defend  him  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,"  he  wrested  a 
musket  from  one  of  the  mob,  with  which,  with  almost 
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frantic  courage,  he  strove  to  deliver  his  benefactor.   It  was     chap. 
all  in  vain.    Surrounded  by  multitudes,  shot  through  the        iv. 
neck,  and  pierced  with  bayonets,  he  fell  senseless  on  the    "Ttsq"" 
steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  while  De  Losme  was  massacred 
near  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean,  and  his  head  put  on  a  pike, 
which  was   paraded   amidst   fearful  yells   through   the 
streets.     Mirey  and  Persins,  officers  of  the  Invalids  who 
had  defended  the  Bas'tile,  were  in  like  manner  murdered, 
the  one  in  the  Rue  de  Tournelles,  and  the  other  at  the 
Port-au-ble,  and  their  mangled  remains,  yet ,  streaming 
with  blood,  borne  in  triumph  through  every  quarter  of  the 
city.    M.  de  Flesselles,  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  soon 
after  perished.    He  had  for  some  days  been  obnoxious  to 
the  mob,  who  suspected  him  of  not  being  cordial  in  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  though  he  had  joined  in  it,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Find-  337, 34y. 
ing  himself  surrounded  by  distrust  and  apprehension  after  22^  221. 
the  Bastile  was  taken,  he  rose  calmly  and  said,  "  I  see  J^^"J'^Y" ' 
I  am  suspected  by  my  fellow-citizens;  let  us  go  to  the  1739, p." 9S. 
Palais  Royal,  and  there  I  will  justify  myself."    He  rose  cons^"dor. 
accordingly,  and  was  proceeding  thither,  surrounded  by  a  leans,  u.  ss. 
furious  multitude,  when  a  young  goldsmith  shot  him  from  Jj^^*  ^^ 
behind  through  the  head,  exclaiming,  "  Traitor,  you  shall  340, 342. 
go  no  further ! "     Flesselles  fell  dead,  and  the  murder 
excited  neither  pity  nor  indignation  among  the  crowd.^  * 

In  the  midst  of  such  hideous  cruelty,  it  is  consolatory        ^^„ 
to  have  one  redeeming  trait  to  recount,  which  proves  that.  The  rest  of 
in  some  breasts  at  least,  the  generous  feelings  were  not  and  SwTss'^'^ 
wholly  extinct,  and  which  effaces  part  of  the  disgrace  are  saved 
which  must  for  ever  attach  to  the  French  Guards,  for  the  blench 
treacherous  part  they  took  in  the  revolt  which  overturned  Guards. 
the  throne.   When  the  privates  of  the  Invalids  and  Swiss, 
who  had  capitulated  in  the  Bastile,  were  brought  to  the 
Hotel   de  Ville,  the    populace   loudly  demanded   their 
blood,  and  insisted  they  should  instantly  be  strung  up  in 

*  To  extenuate  this  atrocity,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Republicans,  that 
there  had  been  found  in  the  pooketof  Delaunaya  note  from  M.  de  Flesselles, 
in  which  he  said,  "  I  amuse  the  Parisians  with  cockades  and  promises :  hold 
out  tUl  the  evening,  and  you  will  be  reinforced."  This  is  now  proved  to 
be  a  falsehood.  The  pretended  letter  was  never  produced,  though  the 
above  alleged  extract  was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur ;  and  Bailly  himself 
'•  admitted  to  me,"  says  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  "  when  he  quitted  the  mayor- 
alty, that  he  had  never  seen  that  letter,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  any  one  who  had." — See  Moniteur,  21th  July  1789;  and  Bi;k- 
TRAND  DE  MoLLEviLLE,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  i.  342. 
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the  streets  to  the  lamps.*  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  that  there  seemed  not  a  chance  of  their  escape  ;  and 
preparations  were  already  making  for  carrying  the  popular 
mandate  into  execution,  when  the  French  Guards,  roused 
to  better  feelings  by  the  prospect  of  destruction  to  their 
ancient  comrades  in  arms,  clustered  around  them,  and 
asked,  as  the  only  recompense  to  themselves  for  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  that  pardon 
should  be  extended  to  the  prisoners.  Passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  the  multitude  were  strongly  moved  by 
the  appeal,  "  Grace  !  grace  ! "  resounded  on  all  sides,  and 
M.  Marque,  sergeant  of  grenadiers  in  the  Gardes  Fran9aises, 
taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm,  marched  off  twenty- 
two  Invalids  and  eleven  Swiss,  surrounded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guards,  who  succeeded  in  conveying  them  in 
safety  to  the  barracks,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  dreadful 
fate  which  awaited  them.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  Mont- 
barey,  formerly  minister  of  the  marine,  who  had  been 
torn  from  his  fainting  wife,  was  brought  in,  and  almost 
suffocated  by  the  throng  pressing  round  him  and  clamour- 
ing for  his  head  ;  while  twenty  bayonets  were  held  to  the 
breast  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  a  popular  leader,  who  was  striving 
to  protect  him.  At  length,  by  a  prodigious  exertion  of 
strength,  M.  de  la  Salle  extricated  himself,  and  tore  M. 
de  Montbarey  from  the  gripe  of  his  bloodthirsty  assassins  ; 
the  multitude,  admiring  his  prowess,  applauded  loudly, 
and  both  escaped  .^ 

Seven  prisoners  only  were  found  in  the  Bastile  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents — to  such  a  degree 
had  the  mild  government  of  Louis  XVI.  thinned  that 
gloomy  abode  of  the  victims  of  former  tyranny.  They 
were  all  imprisoned  on  charges  of  forgery,  chiefly  for 
falsifying  letters  of  exchange ;  none  were  implicated  in 

•  Those  who  have  visited  Paris  will  require  no  explanation  of  this  cry,  {dl  la 
lanteme !)  so  common  in  the  Kevolution,  or  the  ready  means  which  it  aftbrded 
of  dispatching  at  once  any  number  of  persons  who  haj)pened  to  be  obnoxious 
to  the  populace.  To  those  who  have  not,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the 
lamps  of  Paris  then,  as  in  general  now,  were  not,  as  in  most  other  towns, 
affixed  to  the  top  of  iron  pUlars  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  i)avenjent,  but  sus- 
pended directly  over  the  middle  of  the  street  by  cords,  which  were  let  down, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  lamps  being  liglited,  from  pulleys  affixed  to  the  houses 
on  either  side ;  so  that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  lower  the  lamp  till  some 
unhappy  wretch  had  it  directly  above  his  head,  and  then  attaching  a  cord 
to  it,  and  fasteiiing  it  round  his  neck,  hoist  him  up  and  hang  him  in  a  few 
seconds  over  tl»o  lieads  of  the  nmltitude,  who  commanded  and  applauded 
the  execution.— Per«onal  Observation. 
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political  offences.    When  they  heard  the  frightful  din     chap. 
within  the  fortress,  they  never  doubted  that  their  last        i'^''- 
hour  was  come  ;  an  impression  which  was  not  diminished,       j^gg  " 
when,  after  repeated  strokes  of  the  sledge-hammer,  the 
ponderous  gates  rolled  back  on  their  hinges,  and  a  vehe- 
mently excited  armed  multitude  broke  in.    It  may  be  con- 
ceived, then,  what  was  their  astonishment  when,  on  being 
brought  out,  they  beheld  Delaunay's  head  on  the  top  of  a 
pike,  with  the  inscription  "  Traitor  to  the  people  ! "    Every 
thing  in  the  prison  was  ransacked ;  and  among  the  rem- 
nants of  the  olden  time  which  were  brought  to  light,  were 
many  relics  of  feudal  barbarity,  sufficient  to  rouse  to  the 
highest  pitch  a  less  excitable  people  than  the  French. 
Arms  of  an  old  and  now  disused  kind,  frightful  instru- 
ments of  torture,  the  names  and  purposes  of  which  had 
passed  into  oblivion,  were  dragged  into  light  from  its 
gloomy  vaults,  and  exhibited  to  the  multitude.    Among  ^  j^ugauit 
the  rest  was  an  iron  corslet,  which  extended  over  every  sur  la  Bas- 
part  of  the  body,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  moving  a  ^g  ^  Deux 
single  limb.    Stone  seats  and  couches  were  found,  worn  Amis,  i. 

354  362 

with  the  number  who  had  lain  upon  them.    But  no  Momteiir, 
skeletons  were  discovered — ^no  persons  chained  to  walls ;  f^^g"'^"^^ 
and  the  appearance  of  the  instruments  of  torture  sufficient-  tue  De- 
ly  proved,  that  for  a  very  long  period  they  had  ceased  to  Jqq^^i^^^- 
be  applied  to  their  horrid  destination.    The  fortress  was,  p.  19. 
by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  soon  after  razed  to  the 
ground.^ 

The  night  which  followed  this  decisive  success  was  one 
of  extraordinary  excitement  in   Paris.     Though  their       j^^ 
victory  was  complete,  and  the  troops  had  all  been  with-  Great  agita. 
drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  grouped  ^uSng  ^hl^ 
round  Versailles  and  the  adjoining  villages,  yet  the  agita-  night. 
tion  was  still  extreme.   Many  houses  were  illuminated,  but 
less  from  triumph  than  a  dread  of  being'deft  in  the  dark. 
Few  eyes  were  closed,  even  after  the  wearisome  labours 
of  the  three  preceding  days :  the  women  watched  in  their 
houses :  the  men  were  congregated  in  the  streets,  on  the 
quays,  and  in  the  squares.    A  nocturnal  attack  was  gener- 
ally expected :  men  could  not  conceive  that  the  military 
monarchy  would  so    soon  abandon    the  contest.      The 
frequent  march  of  the  armed  city  guard,  and  Gardes 
Fran9aises,  with  their  cannons  and  caissons,  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  points  thought  to  be  menaced,  increased  the  general 
alarm.*  All  night  the  mournful  clang  of  the  tocsin  was 
heard,  interrupted  by  the  cry,  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
streets,  "  Don't  go  to  bed :  keep  your  lamps  burning." 
The  most  fearful  reports  were  circulated  ;  that  the  foreign 
troops  were  to  issue  out  of  the  cellars  and  sewers,  and 
massacre  the  inhabitants  ;  that  a  second  St  Bartholomew 
was  in  preparation.  The  people  barricaded  the  streets, 
tore  up  the  pavement,  carried  stones  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  established  guards  in  the  principal  quarters. 
But  nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  alarm,  and  the  anxiety 
of  a  sleepless  night  only  added  to  the  intense  feelings 
which  agitated  the  populace.  Meanwhile,  the  energy 
displayed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  continued  unabated  ;  and 
such  was  the  astonishing  activity  of  Moreau  de  Saint  Mery, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Flesselles, 
the  former  president,  who  had  been  murdered,  that  with- 
out rising  from  his  chair,  he  dispatched  before  morning 
above  three  thousand  orders.^ 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  passing  at  Paris,  the 
government  at  Versailles  was  very  imperfectly  informed 
of  what  was  going  forward ;  and  its  policy  underwent, 
in  the  course  of  the  insurrection,  a  complete  alteration. 
Misled  by  the  confidence  of  the  old  officers  by  whom  it  was 
surrounded,  and  urged  on  by  the  vehemence  of  a  gallant 
but  inconsiderate  noblesse,  the  court  at  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  capital  by  military 
force ;  and  as  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection, that  was  doubtless  the  course  which  duty,  equally 
with  policy,  enjoined,  if  the  troops  could  have  been 
depended  on.  This  measure,  if  successful,  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  a  lit  de  justice^ 
and  the  publication  of  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  royal 
declaration  of  23d  July ;  and  as  that  body  had  openly 
usurped  the  whole  powers  of  government,  and  supplanted 
the  king  in  his  royal  prerogative,^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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such  a  step  would  have  been  perfectly  justifiable.    Still     chap, 
the  insurmountable  and  well-known  aversion  of  the  king        iv. 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  controlled  all  the  measures  of  the       j^j^y 
army,  and  would  probably  have  paralysed  any  vigorous 
movement ;  for  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  never  would 
have  permitted  them  to  fire,  except  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  insurgents. 

But  the  alarming  accounts  received  on  the  12th,  of 
the  defection  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the  open        jjj 
adherence  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises  to  the  side  of  the  The  King 
insurgents,  induced  the   king,  on  the  morning  of  the  com;es7ion! 
13th,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  using  force,  to  which  he  had  July  13. 
always  felt  the  strongest  aversion;  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
forenoon  of  that  day,  to  the  efiect  that  he  had  given  up 
all  idea  of  coercion,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  withdraw 
from  Paris.*     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  total  change 
of  measures  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  revolt,  that 
the  troops  occupied  on  the  14th  no  posts  in  Paris  ;  that 
they  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  pillage  of  the 
Invalides,  and  retired  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  during 
the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  to  Sevres  and  Versailles.    Situ- 
ated as  the  king  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  only  prudent  course  that  remained  to  him  ;  for  the  de- 
fection of  part  of  the  troops,  and  the  hesitation  of  all,  had 
in  truth  deprived  him  of  the  only  means  of  enforcing  his 
orders.    But  such  a  change  of  policy,  in  the  middle  of  an 
insurrection,  even  when   constrained  by  external  and 
irresistible  events,  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  circumstances 
that  could  have  occurred ;  for  it  at  once  revealed,  and  ^  Corresp. 
perhaps  magnified,  the  weakness  of  the  throne,  and  by  de-Louis^"  * 
depriving  it  of  the  prestige  of  military  power,  converted  ^Yqq^'r^^i! 
an  urban  tumult  into  a  national  revolution.^    "Ipse  inutili  iii.  230, 231/ 
cunctatione  agendi  tempora  consultando  consumpsit :  mox 

•  "  Versailles,  13  Juillet,  11  du  matin. — J'avais  cede,  mon  cher  frere, 
a  vos  solicitations,  aux  representations  de  quelques  sujets  fideles;  mais 
j'ai  fait  d'utiles  reflexions.  Resister  en  ce  moment,  ce  serait  s'exposer 
a  perdre  la  monarchie ;  c'est  nous  perdre  tons.  J'ai  retract^  les  ordures  que 
j'avais  donnas:  mes  troupes  quitteront  Paris;  j'employerai  des  moyens 
plus  doux.  Ne  me  parlez  plus  d'un  coup  d'autorite,  dun  grand  acte  du 
pouvoir ;  je  crois  plus  prudent  de  temporiser — de  ceder  a  I'orage,  et  de 
tout  attendi  du  temps  du  reveU  des  gens  du  bien,  et  de  I'amour  des 
Frangais  poflr  leur  RoU—'.Signe,)  Louis."  This  letter,  written  at  the 
most  critical  point  of  his  agitated  life,  expresses  the  whole  policy  of  Louis. 
—See  Correspondence  Inedite  de  Louis  XVI.  i.  131 ;  and  Histoire  ParU- 
mentaire  de  la  France,  ii.  101. 
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CHAP,  utrumque  consilium  aspernatus,  quod  inter  ancipitia 
IV.  deterrimum  est  dum  media  sequitur,  nee  ausus  est  satis 
lygg       nee  providit."  * 

During  these  events  the  Assembly  was  in  the  most 
112.       violent  state  of  agitation.    The  most  alarming  reports 
Violent       arrived  every  half-hour  from  Paris ;  the  members  remained 
tS  Assem^  i^  the  hall  of  meeting  in  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  the  sound 
^ly-  of  the  cannon  was  distinctly  heard,  and  they  applied  their 

ears  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  smallest  reverberation. 
No  less  than  five  deputations,  during  forty-eight  hours, 
waited  on  the  king,  who  was  in  as  great  a  perplexity  and 
terror  at  the  eflfusion  of  blood  as  themselves.  The  addresses 
they  brought  were  all  in  the  same  strain,  and  clearly 
revealed  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Assembly.  No- 
thing was  said  of  re-establishing  order  in  Paris  :  no 
address  was  issued  against  the  insurgents  in  that  city : 
the  constant  demand  was  for  the  king  to  remove  the 
troops — in  other  words,  surrender  himself  and  the  govern- 
ment to  the  rebels.  Great  part  of  the  members  were  in 
a  state  of  undisguised  apprehension.  But  nothing  could 
daunt  the  audacious  spirit  of  Mirabeau.  "  Tell  the  King," 
said  he  to  the  last  deputation  which  set  out,  "  that  the 
foreign  bands  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  have  yesterday 
been  visited  and  flattered  by  the  princess  and  prince,  and 
received  from  them  both  presents  and  caresses.  Tell  him, 
tbat  all  night,  in  his  palace  even,  these  foreign  satellites, 
sLmidst  the  fumes  of  wine,  have  never  ceased  to  predict 
the  subjugation  of  France,  and  to  breathe  wishes  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Assembly.  Tell  him,  that  in  his  very 
fiStPaii*'  P^l^<^6  the  courtiers  have  mingled  dancing  with  their 
ii.  113, 116.  impious  songs ;  and  that  such  was  the  prelude  to  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew." if 

The  sound  of  the  cannon  employed  at  the  storming  of 
the  Bastile  was  distinctly  heard  at  Versailles  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  ;  but  the  couriers  dispatched  by  the 
military  commanders  in  its  vicinity  were  so  effectually 

•  "  He  himself  wasted  the  time  for  action  in  u.sele88  deliberation;  and 
then,  rejecting  the  counsels  of  both  sides,  sought  a  middle  course,  the 
worst  possible  policy  in  perilous  circumstances,  as  he  neither  foresaw  nor 
dared  enough." — Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  40. 

The  following  was  one  of  these  addresses :  they  were  all  in  the  same 
strain: — "  12th  July  17b9 — L'Assemblee  Nationale,  profondcment  affectee 
des  malheurs  qu'elle  n'avait  que  trop  prevues.  N'accsse  di>  demander  a  sa 
M^este  la  retraite  entQre  et  absolue  (Us  troupe*  extraordinairemcnt  rassenw 
blees  dans  la  capitale  et  aux  environs.     Elle  a  encore  envoye  dans  ce  jour 
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interrupted  by  the  insurgents,  that  it  was  only  known,     chap. 
and  that  in  a  very  indistinct  way,  that  the  arsenal  of  the        iv. 
Invalides  had  been  taken  and  pillaged.    The  old  officers,       ^^g^ 
however,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Bastile  sharing  the        ^^^ 
same  fate,  and  persisted  in  representing  the  tumults  as  state  of  the 
mere  local  disorders  which  would    soon    be   appeased.  ^J^^J  °f  *^^® 
Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  regi-  the  I4th. 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  :  the  princesses  and 
ladies  of  the  court  walked  in  the  orangery  where  one  of 
them  was  stationed,  and  music  and  dancing  for  the  last 
time  enlivened  that  scene  of  former  festivity.     But  in 
the  night  intelligence  of  the  real  state  of  things  was 
received; -that  the  Bastile  was  taken;  Paris  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  guards  in  open  revolt;  the  regiments  of  the 
line  in  sullen  inactivity.    The  soldiers  knew  that  an 
increase  of  their  pay  had  been  recommended  in  most  of 
the  cahiers  of  the  deputies  ;  and  thus,  by  interest  as  well  as 
inclination,  they  were  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  citizens 
in  the  contest  which  was  approaching.    The  Assembly, 
which  had  been  constantly  sitting  for  the  two  preceding 
days,  was  violently  agitated  by  the  intelligence.    It  was 
proposed  to  send  a  new  deputation  to  the  King,  to  urge 
the  removal  of  the  troops.   "  No,"  said  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
"  let  us  leave  them  this  night  to  take  counsel :  it  is  well 
that  kings,  like  private  men,  should  learn  by  experience." 
The  Duke  de  Liancourt  took  upon  himself  the  painful  imst.Pari. 
duty  of  acquainting  the  King  with  the  events  which  had  ^oJ^^\^3g' 
occurred,  and  proceeded  to  his  chamber  in  the  middle  of  Mig.  i.  66. ' 
the  night  for  that  purpose.    "  This  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  c^ojjjjg^" 
King  after  a  long  silence.    "  Sire,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  a  390. 
revolution."^ 

Finding  resistance  hopeless,  from  the  universal  defection 
of  the  troops,  the  king  immediately  resolved  upon  sub- 
mission— a  measure  which  relieved  him  from  the  dreadful 
apprehension  of  causing  an  effusion  of  blood.  On  the 
following  morning  he  repaired,  without  his  guards  or  any 

deux  deputations  au  Roi,  sur  cet  objet  dont  elle  n'a  cesse  de  s'occuper  nuit 
et  jour.  Elle  fait  part  aux  electeurs  des  deux  reponses  qu'elle  a  revues. 
Elle  renouvellera  demain  les  memes  demarches ;  elle  les  fera  plus  pressantes 
encore,  s'il  est  possible.  EUe  ne  cessera  de  les  repeter,  et  de  tenter  des 
nouveaux  efforts,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elles  aient  eu  le  succes  qu'elle  a  droit  d'at- 
tendre,  et  de  la  justice  de  sa  reclamation,  et  du  cceur  du  Roi,  lorsque  des 
impressions  etrangeres  n'en  arreteront  plus  les  mouvemens." — Bertrand 
DE  MoLLEviLLE,  Histotve  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  12. 
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CHAP,    suite,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  brothers,  to  the 
IV.       Assembly.    He  was  received  in  profound  silence.    "Gen- 
^^gg       tlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  consult  you  on  the  most 
important  affairs:  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  capital 
The  King     Call  for  immediate  attention.    It  is  in  these  moments  of 
^rssembiv^  alarm  that  the  Chief  of  the  nation  comes,  without  guards, 
and  declares  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies  upon  the  means  of 
ISsTuif^"   restoring  tranquillity.     I  know  that  the  most  unjust 
troops.        reports  have  been  for  some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my 
intentions  ;  that  even  your  personal  freedom  has  been 
represented  as  being    in  danger.      I  should  think  my 
character  might  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  such 
calumnies.    As  my  only  answer,  I  now  come  alone  into 
the  midst  of  you  ;  I  declare  myself  for  ever  united  with  the 
nation  ;  and,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, I  have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  from  Ver- 
sailles and  Paris ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make  my  dispositions 
known  to  the  capital."    Immense  applause  followed  this 
popular  declaration ;  the  Assembly, bya  spontaneous  move- 
ment, rose  from  their  seats,  and  reconducted  the  monarch 
to  the  palace.     A  deputation,  with  the  joyful  intelligence, 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  produced  a  tem- 
Hist.  Pari,    porary  calm  among  its  excited  population.     Bailly  was 
Ti^^'^'io?'^'  ^^^^^  mayor  of  the  city,  and  La  Fayette  commander  of 
Mig.  i.  67.'    the  armed  force.    The  King  had  the  prudence  to  sanction 
MoU  ?24    these  appointments,  which  in  truth  he  could  not  prevent, 
26.  '  but  they  originated  with  the  insurrectionary  authorities 

in  Paris.i 

On  the  17th  the  King  set  out  from  Versailles,  with  few 

jj^       guards  and  a  slender  suite,  to  visit  the  capital,  upon  whose 

The  Kinp     affcctions  his  sole  reliance  was  now  placed.    A  large  part 

juT^T**'^^  of  the  National  Assembly  accompanied  him  on  foot ;  the 

cortege  was  swelled  on  the  road  by  an  immense  concourse 

of  peasants,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  scythes  and 

bludgeons,  which  gave  it  a  grotesque  and  revolutionary 

aspect.    The  Queen  parted  with  him  in  the  most  profound 

grief,  under  the  impression  that  she  would  never  see  him 

more.     He  had  received  in  the  morning  intelligence  of  a 

design  to  assassinate  him  on  the  road,  but  that  made  no 

change  on  his  resolution.    The  march,  obstructed  by  such 

strange  attendants,  lasted  seven  hours  ;  during  which  the 

King  underwent  every  humiliation  that  a  monarch  could 
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endure.    He  was  received  at  the  gates  by  Bailly,  at  tlie     chap. 
head  of  the  municipality,  who  presented  to  him  the  keys        ^^^ 
of  the  city.     "  I  bring  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  the  same       j^g^ 
keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.     He  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror  ;  now  it  is  the  people  who  have 
reconquered    their  sovereign."     Louis  advanced  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  through  the  midst  of  above  one  hundred 
thousand  armed  men,  under  an  arch  formed  of  crossed 
sabres.     His  air  was  composed,  but  melancholy  :  his  coun- 
tenance pale,  and  with  an  expression  of  sadness.    The 
whole  of  the  immense  crowd  bore  tricolor  cockades,  now 
assumed  as  the  national  colours.    At  the  Pont  Neuf,  he 
passed  a  formidable  park  of  artillery ;  but  at  the  touch-  MoU^ii.  47, 
hole  and  mouth  of  each  had  been  placed  a  garland  of  55.   Deux 
flowers.    Few  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  met  the  ears  of  the  47,  52. 
unfortunate  monarch  :  those  of  Vive  la  Nation  were  much  {jf/'j^'  rpj^ 
more  numerous  ;  but  when  he  appeared  at  the  window  i.  105, 109. 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  tricolored  cockade  on  his  Jg^J^Burke' 
breast,  thunders  of  applause  rent  the  air,  and  he  was  re-  v.  139. 
conducted    to  Versailles    amidst   the    most    tumultuous 
expressions  of  public  attachment.^ 

The  Orleans  conspirators  were  thus  disappointed  in  the 
result  of  the  insurrection  of  14th  July,  which  they  had  so        jjg 
large  a  share  in  promoting.    They  had  expected  that,  share  of  tii<i 
during  the  confusion  consequent  on  the  revolt  of  the  S  in\hl^ 
people  and  defection  of  the  troops,  the  King  and  royal  insurrec- 
family  would  have  taken  to  flight,  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  to  have  been  proclaimed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom.     Mirabeau,  Laclos,  and  Latouche,  were 
the  chiefs  of  this  conspiracy ;  and  from  their  dark  councils 
had  issued  the  orders,  as  from  the  coffers  of  the  Duke  the 
treasures,  which  had  originally  put  the  revolt  in  motion. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  their  adherents  in  the  Assembly 
had  vehemently  declaimed  against  the  employment  of 
troops  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  pressed 
the  King  with  those  repeated  addresses,  which  at  length, 
from  his  inability  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  led  to 
his  answering  them  in  a  voice  so  penetrated  with  grief  as 
to  move  their  hearts.*    Mirabeau,  in  particular,  thundered 

*  " '  Vous  dechirez  de  plus  en  plus  mon  coeur,  par  le  recit  que  vous  me 
faites  des  malheurs  de  Paris.  II  n'est  possible  de  croire  que  les  ordres 
qui  ont  ete  donnes  aux  troupes  en  soient  la  cause.'  L'emotion  avec  la- 
quelle  le  Roi  pronon9a  ces  paroles  montrait  assez  la  douleur  dont  il  etait 
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CHAP,    with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  against  the  military, 

IV.       and  concluded  with  the  words,  ominous  of  the  reign  of 

blood — "  I  demand  the  head  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie." 

So  confident  were  the  conspirators  that  this  situation 

would  be  given  to  the  Duke  without  hesitation,  that  the 

great  object  to  which  their  eflforts  were  directed  was  to 

determine  him  to  ask  it,  and  to  prepare  for  him  the 

speech  which  he  was  to  employ  on  the  occasion.*    Indeed 

Mirabeau  openly  avowed  in  the  National  Assembly,  on  a 

subsequent  occasion,  the  design    of   supplanting  Louis 

XVI.  by  Louis  Philippe.t     But  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

failed  at  the  decisive  moment.    He  went  so  far,  at  the 

instigation  of  his  accomplices,  as  to  go  to  the  King,  with 

the  intention  of  demanding  from  the  prostrate  monarch 

the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  want 

of  courage,  or  a  lingering  feeling  of  loyalty,  prevented 

him  from  preferring  the  request ;  and  he  contented  him- 

i  ^S"  Bert  ^^^^  "^^^^  asking  leave,  if  affairs  turned  out  ill,  to  retire 

de  Moll.  ii.  '  into  England.      Mirabeau's  indignation  at  this  failure 

tions^au**^^  knew  no  bounds,  and  exhaled  in  vehement  expressions  of 

chateiet,  i.   contempt ;  and  from  that  day  he  sought  an  opportunity 

de^M.^e^     to  disconnect  himself  from  so  irresolute  and  unprofitable 

Virieu.  Lab.  g,  conspirator.     "  His  cowardice,"  said  he,  "  has  made  him 

mst.  des      lose  the  greatest  advantages  :  they  would  have  made  him 

Causes  Se-   lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  :  it  rested  with  himself 

Rev.  i.  37.    aloue  :  his  throne  was  made  :  they  had  prepared  what  he 

was  to  have  said."^ 

The  throne  was  irrecoverably  overturned  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  14th  July.  The  monarch  had  attempted,  at 
Who  did  the  eleventh  hour,  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the 
wrong  in  Tiers  Etat  by  military  force,  and  he  had  failed  in  the 
th^Revoiu-  attempt  All  classes  had  seen  the  weakness  of  the  govem- 
^°^^  ment :   the  power  of  opinion,  the  prestige  of  force,  had 

penetre.  La  deputation  fut  affectee,  et  I'archev^que  de  Paris  en  rendit 
eompte  a  1'  Asserablee,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  propre  a  la  disposer  a  entendre  la 
reponse  de  sa  Majeste ;  mais  la  niajorite,  composee  des  deputes  les  plus 
timides  que  la  terreur  enlisait  avec  les  plus  audacieux,  persista  a  trouver 
cette  reponse  insuffisante,  et  personne  n'osa  ouvrir,  ou  soutenir,  un'e  autre 
opinion." — Bertram)  de  Moli.evillk,  IliUoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  14. 

•  "  De  lui  faire  son  theme,"  Mirabeau's  words  on  the  occasion. — Ber- 
TRAND  DE  MoLLEVir.LK,  Htstotre  de  la  Revolution,  iii.  14. 

f  "  Qui  vous  conteste  i]ue  la  France  n'ait  besoin  d'un  roi,  et  ne  veuille 
un  roi? — Mais  Louis  XVII.  sera  roi  comme  Louis  XVI. ;  et  si  Ton  par. 
yient  a  persuader  la  nation  que  Louis  XVI.  est  fauteur  et  complice  des 
exc^s  que  ont  lassee  sa  patience,  elle  invoquera  un  Louis  XVII." — Diseours 
de  MiRABEAO  a  rAstemblie  NationaU,  4  Oct.  M90. —Moniteur. 
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passed  over  to  the  other  side ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  it     chap. 
was  in  it  the  supreme  authority  was  vested.    This  is  the        i^- 
true  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  French  monarchy ;    "rjig!" 
the  subsequent  years  of  Louis  were  nothing  but  a  melan- 
choly,, painful,  and  abortive  attempt  to  rule,  by  following 
the  changes  of  public  opinion  when  the  power  of  control- 
ling it  was  gone.     It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  what 
unbounded  calamities  followed  this  great  change,  from 
which  at  the  time  nothing  but  felicity  was  anticipated. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  advancing  further,  the  all-impor- 
tant question  arises,  Who  did  wrong  in  this  stage  of  the 
Revolution? 

I.  The  Tiers  Etat  did  wrong,  and  committed  at  once  a 
flagrant  moral  crime,  and  an  irremediable  political  fault,        jjg 
by  compelling  the  union  of  the  orders,  and  usurping  the  Usurpation 
supreme  authority  in  the  state.  The  constitution  of  France,  o?  the  Tiers 
as  of  all  European  monarchies,  was  founded  on  the  separa-  Etat. 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  numbers  from  those  of  pro- 
perty— a  separation,  not  fanciful  or  accidental,  but  rest- 
ing on  the  nature  of  things,  coeval  with  civilisation,  and 

one  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  existed  in  all  forms 
of  government  which  have  had  any  durability,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  duplication  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  by  Necker,  rendered  it  still  more  impera- 
tive to  uphold  this  separation ;  because,  as  their  numbers 
now  equalled  those  of  the  two  other  orders  put  together, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  known  to  belong  to 
the  levelling  party,  it  was  evident  that  the  union  of  the 
whole  would  give  numbers  an  immediate  and  decisive 
preponderance  over  property.  This,  accordingly,  was 
what  instantly  happened.  Strong  in  a  decided  predomi- 
nance of  votes,  the  majority  at  once  usurped  the  whole 
authority  in  the  state,  and  by  assuming  the  exclusive 
right  of  taxation,  in  effect  centred  all  authority  in  them- 
selves. This  was  not  less  an  action  of  rebellion  against 
the  king,  than  of  disobedience  to  the  mandates  of  their 
constituents — and  it  inflicted  in  the  end  as  fatal  a  wound 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  they  were  sent  to  support,  as  on 
that  of  the  throne  against  which  it  was  directed. 

II.  The  military  did  wrong,  in  violating  alike  their  duty 
and  their  oaths,  by  revolting  against  the  crown,  and  uniting 
with  the  populace  in  an  open  insurrection  ot  subvert  the 
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royal  authority.  Generallyas  this  act  of  treachery  was  prais- 
ed at  the  time — as  wicked  deeds  usually  are  by  those  whose 
interests  they  advance — it  is  now  apparent  that  it  was  it 
which  inflicted  the  death-blow  alike  on  the  happiness  of 
France  and  the  cause  of  its  freedom  ;  because  it  rendered 
the  march  of  the  Revolution  inevitable,  and  destroyed  all 
chance  of  arresting  the  evils  which  blasted  its  hopes.  It 
will  immediately  appear,  that  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
revolt  of  the  French  guards,  a  series  of  causes  and  effects 
were  in  motion  which  necessarily,  in  their  final  result,  in- 
duced the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  carnage  under  Napoleon. 
On  the  heads  of  the  faithless  soldiers  who  deserted  their 
king  on  the  approach  of  danger,  or  under  the  influence  of 
delusion,  rest  all  the  miseries  which  afterwards  afllicted  their 
country.  This  shameful  defection  had  not  even  the  excuse 
for  it,  lame  as  it  would  have  been,  that  they  meant  well 
in  deserting  their  duty  ;  that  their  error  proceeded  from  a 
generous  motive.  They  were  actuated  by  no  real  patriotic 
spirit ;  they  forgot  not  that  they  were  soldiers  to  remem- 
ber they  were  men.  Their  loyalty  perished  in  the  fumes 
of  intoxication — their  oaths  were  forgotten  amidst  the 
embraces  of  courtesans.  Let  history  hold  them  up  to  the 
eternal  execration  of  mankind. 

III.  The  error  of  the  King,  in  this  stage  of  the  Revolution 
— and  it  was  an  error  of  judgment,  and  having  reference 
only  to  time — was,  that  he  selected  the  wrong  moment 
for  making  his  stand.  That  it  had  become  indispensable  to 
take  strong  steps  to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  the  Tiers 
Etat;  and  that  an  Assembly  which  had,  in  defiance  alike 
of  its  mandates  from  the  people,  and  its  duty  to  the  throne, 
usurped  supreme  and  exclusive  authority,  required  to  be 
dissolved,  is  perfectly  apparent.  But  Louis  took  the  wrong 
time  for  effecting  that  object :  he  was  too  late  in  attempt- 
ing it.  He  first  acquiesced  in  the  forced  union  of  the  orders, 
and  even,  by  the  power  of  his  prerogative,  compelled  the 
unwilling  nobles  into  the  union  ;  and  then  ho  summoned 
up  the  military  to  dissolve  the  united  Assembly.  By  so 
doing,  ho  committed  the  Crown,  in  appearance  at  least,  in 
a  contest  with  the  whole  States-General ;  and  lost  the 
inestimable  advantage  he  would  have  enjoyed,  when  resist- 
ance became  unavoidable,  of  representing  his  hostility  as 
directed  against  one  only  of  its  orders  which  was  striving  to 
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overwhelm  the  others.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  this  chap. 
calamitous  delay  was  owing.  It  arose  from  the  unbounded  iv. 
confidence  of  the  monarch  in  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
which  made  him  deem  warlike  preparations  unnecessary  till 
they  were  too  late  ;  and  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  which  induced  him  to  postpone  to  the 
last  moment  any  measures  which  might  even  have  a  chance 
of  causing  blood  to  be  shed.  But  still  the  delay  deprived  him 
of  his  last  chance  of  enlisting  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  moral  influence  of  the  nation  on  his  side  :  and  the  error 
in  regard  to  time  was  the  more-  inexcusable,  that  the 
nobility  had  clearly  pointed  out  the  period  when  resistance 
should  have  been  made — viz.  opposing  the  union  of  the 
orders — and  bravely  offered  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
breach  to  prevent  that  union.  In  marking  this  error  of 
judgment,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  history  must, 
at  the  same  time,  do  justice,  to  the  motives  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  actuated  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the  infamous  treachery 
which  disgraced  the  army. 

And  what  has  been  the  final  result  of  this  general  dere- 
liction of  duty  by  all  classes,  which  at  the  time  was  the       ^gi 
subject  of  such  unbounded  praise,  such  enthusiastic  exulta-  Fatal  results 
tion  1    Have  the  people  secured  liberty  to  themselves  and  son and^^"^ 
their  children  by  revolting  against  the  throne  ?     Have  the  treachery  to 
soldiers  chained  victory  to  their  standards,  and  preserved  freedom^hJ^ 
their  capital  inviolate,  by  deserting  their  sovereign  %    Has  France. 
the  fair  fabric  of  general  freedom  been  here,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  treachery  and  treason  ?    Passing  by  the  immedi- 
ate consequences  of  these  acts ; — drawing  a  veil  over  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre,  as  the 
first  outbreak  merely  of  popular  license — what  have  been 
the  results  which  have  appeared  at  such  a  distance  of  time 
as  to  evince  the  lasting  consequences  of  these  deeds  ? 
Have  they  not  been  the  subjugation  of  France  by  foreign 
armies  ;  the  double  occupation  of  its  capital  by  the  forces 
of  the  stranger;  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish 
freedom  in  the  land  ?    Has  not  a  constitutional  monarchy 
been  found,  after  repeated  attempts,  and  half  a  century  of 
striving,  bloodshed,  and  turmoil,  impracticable  in  France  ? 
and  is  not  the  capital  now  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  for- 
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CHAP,  tifications,  ready  to  be  mounted  with  two  thousand  pieces 
IV.  of  cannon,  to  let  fall  the  tempest  of  death  upon  its  rebelli- 
ous inhabitants  1  Have  not  twenty  bastiles  arisen  instead, 
and  one  upon  the  very  site,  of  the  fortress  which  has  been 
destroyed  ;*  and  is  not  a  girdle  of  steel  now  put  round  the 
neck  of  the  maniac  city  ?  Such  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  attempt  to  establish  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  treachery  and  treason. 

"What,"  it  is  often  asked,  "could  the  patriots  of  1789, 

122.  the  real  lovers  of  freedom  in  France,  have  done  at  the 
All  classes  crisis  which  has  now  been  described  ?  "Were  the  Tiers  Etat 
done  thelr^  to  have  Submitted  to  the  blasting  of  all  their  aspirations  by 
duty.  the  continued  separation  of  the  orders  1    Were  the  people 

to  have  done  nothing  to  assert  their  liberties  1  Were  the 
soldiers  to  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
striving  for  the  first  of  human  blessings?"  It  may  be 
admitted  that  human  wisdom,  shaping  its  course  by  the 
probabilities  of  experience,  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  have  determined  what  course  to  pursue  ;  and  perhaps 
no  possible  foresight  could  have  avoided  the  dangers  with 
which  the  course  was  beset.  But  every  man  possessed 
within  his  own  breast  an  inward  monitor,  the  dictates  of 
which,  if  duly  attended  to,  would  have  saved  the  nation 
from  all  the  calamities  which  ensued.  All  classes 
MIGHT  HAVE  DONE  THEIR  DUTY  ;  and  if  SO,  the  good  Pro- 
vidence of  God  would  have  rewarded  them,  even  in  this 
world,  with  peace  and  freedom  and  happiness. 

123.  The  King  might  have  done  his  duty.  He  might  have 
Which  recollected  that  in  this  world  the  coercion  of  the  bad  is  not 
avoWed  aiT  l^ss  necessary  than  the  protection  of  the  good  ;  and  that 
the  c^mi-  the  monarch  who  fails  in  the  first,  is  often  the  cause  of 
Revolution,  calamities  as  great  as  he  who  neglects  the  last.    The  Tiers 

•  "  To-morrow,  the  14th  July,  fifty-four  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the 
Parisians  subverted  the  BastiJe.  On  the  site  it  occuiiied  there  has  been 
erected  since  that  time,  in  honour  of  another  revolution,  a  column  sur- 
mounted by  the  genius  of  liberty ;  but,  melancholy  to  say,  if  some  citizens 
should  wish  to  celebrate  the  glorious  anniversary  by  going  and  saluting  the 
names  inscribed  on  the  colunm  of  July,  they  will  see  there  a  third  monu- 
ment of  a  very  diiferent  nature,  which  is  rising  upon  the  very  spot  whence 
the  Bastilc  threatened  Paris.  Under  the  humble  name  of  a  guardhouse,  a  real 
citadel  is  at  this  moment  being  constructed,  on  the  axis  of  the  canal,  which 
commands  the  main  street  of  the  Faubourg,  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  and 
the  line  of  the  Boulevards.  That  little  fort,  built  of  freestone,  with  battle- 
oients,  and  surrounded  with  iron  palisades,  will  hold  a  numerous  garrison, 
isolate  fhe  Faubourg,  and  prove  in  the  hands  of  an  oppressive  government 
a  very  advantageous  suhstitute  for  the  old  Biistile.  It  will  be  against  Paris 
an  advanced  work  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  Vincennes.  The  men  of  1789 
must  be  astonished  at  the  way  their  sons  are  tre.ited,  and  the  docility  with 
which  they  suffer  it." — Kationalde  Paris,  July  13,  1843. 
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Etat  might  have  done  their  duty.  They  might  have  sacri-  chap. 
ficed  their  private  ambition  to  their  public  obligations,  ^^• 
and  closed  with  the  offer  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  who 
tendered  to  them,  without  a  struggle,  the  whole  guaran- 
tees of  real  freedom,  and  a  constitution  conferring  even 
greater  liberty  than  experience  has  proved  the  nation  was 
capable  of  bearing.*  The  soldiers  might  have  done  their 
duty.  They  might  have  recollected  that  fidelity  to  their 
colours  is  the  first  of  military  duties  ;  that  the  armed  force, 
in  Carnot's  words,  "is  essentially  obedient — it  acts,  but 
should  never  deliberate;"  and  that  a  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  revolt  of  troops,  though  generally  successful 
in  the  outset,  never  fails  to  be  disastrous  in  the  end; 
because  it  rests  the  public  weal  on  the  quicksands  of  Prae- 
torian caprice.  The  people  might  have  done  their  duty. 
They  might  have  recollected  that  treason  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  because  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  all  the  others  ; 
they  might  have  seen  that  the  strength  of  public  opinion 
had  become  such,  that  its  force  without  violence  was  irre- 
sistible, that  the  acquisition  of  freedom  was  secured  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  and  that  the  only  danger  it 
ran  was  from  the  crimes  of  its  supporters.  The  simple 
path  of  duty  would  have  saved  France  and  Europe  from 
all  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  which  ensued :  what  led 
to  them  all  was,  the  selfishness  of  ambition  and  the  delu- 
sions of  expedience. 

*  Mr  Jefferson,  whose  extreme  democratic  opinions  are  so  well  known, 
was  at  Paris  in  June  1789,  as  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
left  the  following  valuable  account  of  his  view  of  what  the  patriots  should 
have  done  to  secure  the  liberties  of  their  country. — "  I  consider  a  success- 
ful reformation  of  government  in  France  as  ensuring  a  general  reforma- 
tion throughout  Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their  people, 
now  ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers.  I  was  much 
acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a  coun- 
try which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  reformation,  they  were 
disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  and  had  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged 
most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise,  to  secure  what  the  govern- 
ment was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might 
still  be  wanting.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  king  would  grant  at  this 
time,  first,  freedom  of  the  person  by  habeas  corpus;  secondly,  freedom  of 
conscience;  thirdly,  freedom  of  the  press ;  fourthly,  trial  by  jury;  fifthly, 
a  representative  legislature ;  sixthly,  annual  meetings  ;  seventhly,  the  origi- 
nation of  laws ;  eighthly,  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropria- 
tion: and,  ninthly,  the  responsibility  of  ministers;  and  with  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  they  could  obtain  in  future  whatever  might  be  further 
necessary  to  improve  and  preserve  their  constitution.  They  thought 
otherwise,  however,  and  events  have  proved  their  lamentable  error:  for 
after  thirty  years  of  wiir,  foreign  and  domestic ;  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives  ;  the  prostration  of  private  happiness  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of 
their  own  country  for  a  time — they  have  obtained  no  more,  not  even  that 
securely." — Jefferson' .s  Memoirs,  June  1789;  and  SmytU's  Lectures  on  tha 
French  Revolution,  i.  303. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FROM  THE  TAKING  OP  THE  BASTILE  TO  THE  REVOLT  AT 

VERSAILLES.    JULY  14— OCTOBER  6,  1789. 


Never  had  the  government  of  a  great  country  been  over- 
CHAP.     turned  with  so  much  facility,  as  that  of  France  was  by  the 
V.        insurrection  of  the  14th  July  ;  never  had  the  liberties  of  a 
j_gg       great  people  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  little 
J         bloodshed.    Hardly  any  resistance  had  been  made,  either 
Extraor-      by  the  military  or  civil  authorities ;  not  so  many  lives  had 
aimJft*"*^    been  lost  as  usually  perish  in  a  trifling  skirmish  in  the 
bloodless     field  ;  fifty  men  only  had  fallen  in  overturning  the  mon- 
the^R^vVu-  archy  of  Clovis.      The  rapid  concessions  and  beneficent 
tionists.       intentions  of  the  King  had  long  postponed  a  collision  ;  his 
well-known  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  paralysed 
one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  when  it  commenced — his 
humanity  stopped  it  before  the  conflict  had  advanced  any 
length.    In  truth  he  had  then  no  alternative.     The  defec- 
tion of  the  troops,  the  universal  delusion  and  transports 
of  the  people,  had  destroyed  all  the  means  of  resistance : 
and  the  monarch,  not  less  impelled  by  necessity  than  urged 
by  inclination,  had  capitulated  on  the  very  first  attack. 
The  prediction  of  the  philosophers  seemed  about  to  be 
realised  ;  the  Revolution  was  finished,  and  it  had  scarcely 
cost  a  drop  of  blood.     All  France  was  in  transports  at 
the  auspicious  events,  which,  breaking  in  one  day  the 
chains  of  a  thousand  years,  had  set  a  whole  nation  free, 
without  causing  the  widow  or  the  orphan  to  weep.    Europe 
sympathised  with  these  sentiments  :    philosophy  every 
where  anticipated  a  bloodless  triumph  over  oppression. 
Genius  was  eager  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  human  race.*    Yet  from  this  very  triumph     chap. 
is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  violence :         v. 
with  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  was  closed  the  last  hope  of  a 
pacific  regeneration  of  society ;  with  the  transference  of 
the  sword  from  the  crown  to  the  people,  began  the  series 
of  causes  and  effects  which,  in  their  final  results,  induced 
the  whole  subsequent  calamities  which  befell  the  kingdom. 
It  was  the  dissolution  of  the  governing  power  which 
brought  about  these  disastrous  consequences.     Mankind         g. 
can  never  exist,  even  for  a  day,  without  a  ruling  autho-  Necessity 
rity ;  moral  influence  is  guided  entirely  by  the  intellectual  ti've^occa-^"' 
strength  of   a  few — physical  force  by  the  daring  and  sioued  the 
combinations  of  one.    The  most  imperious  of  all  neces-  which  foi- 
sities  to  mankind,  is  a  government.      Individuals   can  lowed, 
subsist  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  without  food,  but  no 
body  of  men  ever  could  exist  an  hour  without  a  ruler. 
Within  a  short  period  after  existing  government  has  been 
overturned,  another  authority  never  fails  to  be  installed 
in  its  stead :  so  much  the  more  powerful  that  it  has  been 
cradled  in   violence — so  much  the  more  despotic  that 
it  has    to  rule  excitement.      If  the  people  ever  really 
enjoy  the  illusion  of  self-government,  it  is  but  for  an  hour : 
with  the  choice  of  the  demagogue  who  is  to  rule,  or  the 
cabal  which  is  to  direct  them,  their  brief  authority  is  at 
an  end ;  and  the  new  sovereign,  under  the  name  of  a 
tribune,  a  consul,  or  a  committee,  enters  upon  the  exercise 
of  irresistible  power,  at  once  established  on  too  broad  a 
basis  to  be  shaken  down  for  years. 

*  The  effect  of  this  event  on  the  ardent  spirits  in  England  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  magnificent  lines  of  Darwin  : — 
"  Long  had  the  giant  form  on  Gallia's  plains 
Inglorious  slept,  unconscious  of  his  chains. 
Round  his  large  limbs  were  wound  a  thousand  rmgs, 
By  the  weak  hands  of  Confessors  and  Kings. 
O'er  his  closed  eyes  a  triple  veil  was  bound, 
And  steely  rivets  lock'd  him  to  the  ground; 
While  stern  BastUe  with  iron  cage  enthrals 
His  folded  limbs  and  bones  in  marble  walls. 
Touch'd  by  the  patriot  flame,  he  rent  amazed 
The  flimsy  bonds,  and  round  and  round  him  gazed; 
Starts  up  from  earth,  above  the  admiring  throng. 
Lifts  his  colossal  form  and  towers  along : 
High  o'er  his  foes  his  hundred  arms  he  rears, 
Ploughshares  his  swords,  and  pruning-hooks  his  spears;    ■ 
Calls  to  the  good  and  brave  in  voice  that  rolls 
Like  heaven's  own  thunder  round  the  echoing  poles; 
Gives  to  the  winds  his  banners  broad  unfurl'd, 
And  gathers  in  the  shade  the  living  world." 

Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 
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The  mildness  of  the  former  government,  the  beneficent 
intentions  and  liberal  principles  of  the  King,  are  thus 
described  by  M.  Bailly,  the  originator  of  the  "  Tennis  Court 
Oath,"  and  the  first  democratic  mayor  of  Paris  : — "  Despo- 
tism was  what  never  entered  into  the  character  of  the  King ; 
he  never  had  any  wish  but  the  happiness  of  his  people : 
this  was  the  only  consideration  which  could  be  em- 
ployed to  influence  him  ;  and  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  sanction  any  act  of  authority,  until  he  was  convinced  that 
some  good  was  to  be  thus  obtained  or  some  evil  avoided — 
some  relief  to  the  nation  afforded,  or  some  additions  to  the 
happiness  of  all  secured.  His  power  was  never  considered 
by  him,  nor  did  he  wish  to  maintain  it,  except  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  the  community.  The  first  cause 
which  produced  the  regeneration  of  the  country  was  the 
character  of  Louis  XVI. :  had  the  King  been  less  good,  the 
ministers  more  able,  we  should  never  have  had  a  Revo- 
lution."^ Such  was  the  sovereign,  on  the  testimony  of  his 
opponents,  whose  reforms  were  rejected,  whose  concessions 
despised  by  the  Tiers  Etat — whose  power  was  overthrown 
by  the  Revolt  of  July.  Contrast  this  with  the  univer- 
sal excitement  which  prevailed  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile, 
as  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  who  had  himself  a  principal 
share  in  bringing  about  that  event. 

"  So  many  extraordinary  changes,"  said  Mirabeau,  "have 
occurred  within  these  few  days,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
them  real.  The  capital  passing  from  despotism  to  liberty 
— from  the  extreme  of  terror  to  perfect  security — a  mili- 
tia of  citizens  established — the  Bastile  taken  by  assault 
— a  conspiracy  averted-7-perverse  counsellors  dispersed — a 
powerful  faction  put  to  flight — ministers,  clandestinely  ex- 
iled, recalled  in  triumph — their  successors  recoiling  before 
the  storm — the  King,  whom  they  had  deceived,  restored  to 
confidence,  and  voluntarily  showing  himself  to  his  people 
— all  these  events,  astonishing  in  themselves,  and  from 
their  rapidity  almost  incredible,  will  produce  incalculable 
effects,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight 
to  divine."  The  consequences  of  these  events  did  indeed 
outstrip  all  human  calculation,  and  proved  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  their  authors  anticipated.^  "  Scelera 
impetu,  bona  consilia  mor&  valescere."*     But  four  were 

•  "Crimes  succeed  by  haste:  good  designs  by  delay." — Tacitds,  Hist.  i.  32. 
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of  such  importance  that  they  eclipsed  all  the  others,  and     chap. 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  corner-stones  on  which  the         v. 
revolutionary  fabric  was  erected.    These  were  the  forma- 
tion of  the  municipality  of  Paris — of  the  National  Guards 
over  all  France — thp  insurrection  of  the  peasants — and 
the  emigration  of  the  noblesse. 

The  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority  had  left  Paris 
without  a  government,  and  that  too  in  the  most  critical         ^ 
period  of  its  history,  when  the  public  passions  most  stood  Unceasing 
in  need  of  control,  and  public  misery  had  nearly  reached  of  Uif  peo- 
the  most  alarming  height.    Such  had  been  the  excitement  pie  ."^  P?ris ; 
of  the  three  days  which  had  preceded  the  capture  of  andfaSnT' 
the  Bastile,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  the  }^*^  •'"^y 
people  either  to  return  to  their  work,  or  engage  in  any 
regular  or  continuous  employment.  Though  all  danger  was 
over,  from  the  defection  of  the  army  and  submission  of  the 
crown,  yet,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  that 
they  did  nothing  but  wander  about  the  streets,  wondering 
at  the  magnitude  and  ease  of  their  triumph,  and  devouring 
the  multitude  of  journals,  pamphlets,  and  addresses,  which, 
in  every  direction,  were  extolling  it  to  the  skies.     The 
funeral  obsequies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  attack  of 
the  Bastile  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.     "  It  is  the 
aristocracy,"  said  Abbe  Fauchet,  "  which  has  crucified  the 
Son  of  God!"      This  impious  speech  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause.    Vast  crowds  continually  thronged 
the  ruins  of  the  Bastile,  which  already,  by  orders  from  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  was  in  process  of  being  demolished.    The 
people  were  never  weary  of  examining  the  dark  vaults 
and  gloomy  corridors  of  that  long-dreaded  prison — the 
stone  couches,  worn  by  continued  lying ;  the  huge  rings, 
to  which  chains  had  once  been  attached;  the  frightful 
implements  of  ancient  torture,  were  surveyed  with  insa- 
tiable avidity.    But  meanwhile  all  work  was  at  a  stand, 
and  the  usual  symptoms  of  division  after  success  were 
apparent.  Already  murmurs  were  heard  against  the  Elec- 
toral Assembly  at  the  Hdtel  de   Ville — from  some  for  J^P«  ^^T^' 
having  done  too  much,  from  others  for  having  done  too  Rev.  u  6. 
little  :  provisions  were  beginning  to  be  scarce  ;  the  people  ^^^  %'^{^' 
without  work  had  no  money  to  buy  food  ;i  and  so  pressing  u.  144. 
did  the  danger  become,  that  within  four  days  after  the 
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CHAP.     Bastile  had  been  taken,  a  provisional  committee  of  sixty 
V.       persons   was  appointed  by  the   municipality  to  super- 
j-gg       intend  the  distribution  of  provisions,  organise  an  urban 
guard,  and  establish  a  police ;  and  to  pay  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  every  workman  who  could  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  having  given  up  his  arms  and  resumed 
his  labour.!* 
But  all  the  efforts  of  the  provisional  government  at  the 
6.        H6tel  de  Ville  were  unavailing  :  the  money  indeed  was  got 
Efforts  to     by  the  applicants,  but  it  was  on  false  certificates  of  the  arms 
prove  in.suf-  having  been  given  up :  the  people  did  not  resume  their 
ticient.         labours  ;  and  ere  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  the  most  pressing 
dangers,  as  well  from  anarchy  as  famine,  were  experienced. 
All  the  efforts  of  Moreau  de  St  Mery,  the  new  provost 
of  the  merchants,  and  of  Bailly,  who  had  been  appointed 
mayor  of  Paris,  proved  inadequate  to  arrest  the  growing 
evils.     The  capital  was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  the 
disorder  arising  from  so  many  co-existing  authorities  was 
so  excessive — the  supply  of  provisions  so  precarious — the 
suspension  of  credit  so  universal — that  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  Bailly  and  the  magistrates  were  required  to 
prevent  the  people  from  dying  of  famine  in  the  streets. 
Tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  blacksmiths,  met  at  the  Louvre, 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  other  quarters  ;  deliberated  on 
the  public  concerns,  and  set  at  defiance  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
and  the  municipality.     Night  and  day  Bailly  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Subsistence  were  engaged  in  the 
herculean  labour  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  citizens ; 
the  usual  sources  of  supply  had  totally  ceased  with  the 
public  confusion ;  the  farmers  no  longer  brought  theirgrain 
to  market,  fearing  that  it  would  be  seized  without  payment 
by  the  sovereign  multitude ;  and  the  people,  as  the  first 

•  L'Assemblee  des  electeurs  arrete — Qu'il  sera  forme  un  comitr  provi 
scire  pour  reuiplacer  le  comite  permanent ;  qu'il  sera  compose  de  soixaate 
membres  elus  dans  son  sein;  et  qu'il  sera  divise  en  quatre  bureaux;  le 
premier  de  distribution,  le  second  de  police,  le  troisieme  des  suhsistances, 
Ic  quatrieme  sera  le  comite  militaire,  dans  lequel  entreront  les  officiers 
d'etat-raajor  de  la  garde  nationalc.  Les  Gardes  Fran^aises  deniandent  quo 
Ton  choississe  les  futurs  otiiciers  parmi  les  sous-officiers  et  soldats  du 
regiment.  L'Assemblee  arrete — "  Que  les  ouvriers  sont  invites  a  reprendre 
leurs  travaux,  et  qu'en  rapportant  un  certificat  de  leur  maitre  ou  chef- 
d' ateliers,  portant  qu'ilg  ont  repris  leurs  travaux,  et  un  certificat  de  dis- 
trict, portant  qu'ils  ont  depose  leurs  armes  dans  le  depot  indiqu*';  pour  le 
district,  il  sera  leurs  pave  une  somme  de  9  livres." — Krtrait  de  Procia 
Verbal  de  la  Cummutief  Paris,  \8me  Juillct  1789;  Jlistoire  Parlcmentairt, 
ii.  142. 
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consequences  of  their  triumph,  were  on  the  point  of  perish-     chap. 
ing  of  famine.    Every  thing  required  to  be  provided  for  and         v. 
done  hy  the  public  authorities  ;  large  quantities  of  grain 
were  bought  up  by  their  agents  in  the  country,  and  con- 
ducted into  Paris,  as  if  into  a  besieged  city,  in  great  convoys, 
guarded  by  regiments  of  horse.  This  grain  was  ground  at  the 
public  expense,  and  sold  at  a  reduced  rate  to  the  citizens  ; 
but  such  was  the  misery  of  the  people,  that  all  these  pains 
would  not  suffice,  and  loud  complaints  that  the  citizens 
were  starving,  incessantly  assailed  the  Assembly.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  municipality  within  a  week  after  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  in  thus  feeding  the  people  at  a 
reduced  rate,  amounted  to  18,000  francs  (L.720)  a-day:*  Amis,ii. 
and  yet  such  was  their  fury  in  consequence  of  the  general  3^,.'^*^^^^^ 
want,  that  great  numbers  of  carts  and  stores  were  seized  MoU.'ii. 
and  pillaged  by  clamorous  and  starving  multitudes.     All  ^^^'^^  jj  gg 
the  efforts  of  the  government  could  not  supply  the  absence  Th.  r.'iii. 
of  that  perennial  fountain  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  which 
arises  from  general  security  and  public  confidence.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vigour  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, the  distress  of  Paris,  both  as  regarded  the  muni- 
cipality and  the  citizens,  soon  became  overwhelming.  Whichno- 
Almost  every  species  of  manufacture  was  at  a  stand :  ^/gvlate" 
purchases  by  the  wealthy  classes  had  totally  ceased — and 
all  the  numerous  artisans  who  depended  on  these,  in  that 
great  mart  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  were  in  the  utmost 
straits.  The  popular  magistrates  were  obliged  to  dissi- 
pate all  the  corporate  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  con- 
tract large  debts,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  who  had  already  fallen  as  a  burden  on 
the  public  funds.  Above  2,500,000  francs  (L.100,000) 
were  expended  in  this  way  by  the  municipality  of  Paris 
within  a  few  months ;  but  even  this  ample  supply 
afforded  only  a  temporary  relief;  and  after  exhausting 
their  credit,  and  overwhelming  with  debt  the  public  reve- 
nue, they  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  National  Assembly 
with  the  piteous  tale  that  their  resources  were  exhausted, 
and  that  Paris,  as  the  first-fruits  of  its  political  regeneration, 

"  D'abord  la  farine  revenait  le  plus  souvent  au  gouvernement  a  90 
livres  le  sec — ce  qui  donne  le  pain  a  16  sous,  4  deniers,  les  4  livres;  en  le 
donnant  a  14  sous  et  demi,  le  gouvernement  perdait  done  deux  sous  pour 
4  livres;  a  qui  fait  relativement  a  la  consommation  de  Paris,  environ 
18,000  livres  de  perte  par  jour."— M^m.  de  Bailly,  ii.  96. 
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CHAP,    was  on  the  verge  of  ruin*  Meanwhile  the  people,  feeling 
V.        their  wants  continually  increasing,  loudly  demanded  the 
heads  of  the  monopolisers  who  kept  back  the  grain  :  one 
named  Thomassin  was  seized  by  them  near  St  Germains, 
mh^d"'^'  ^^^  "^^^^  difficulty  saved  from  instant  death  when  the 
21st  July      rope  was  round  his  neck.     The  Assembly,  glad  to  veil  its 
Laif'i^"|gQ  weakness  under  the  guise  of  moderation,  was  constrained, 
281.    Hist,   instead  of  vindicating  the  law,  to  limit  itself  to  passing 
147.  ^aiiiy,  3-  "^ote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  who,  by  force 
u.  86, 96.      of  tears  and  entreaties,  rescued  the  unhappy  victim  from 
his  murderers  when  already  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.^ 
It  was  sufficiently  evident  that  this  state  of  distress  and 
g         anarchy  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue ;  and  as  the 
Necessary     former  authorities  were  wholly  annihilated  by  the  prostra- 
oTthe^MlI^-    tion  of  the  crown  and  the  defection  of  the  troops,  there 
nicipaUty  on  was  no  alternative  but  to  organise  an  effective  government 
tic  b^^i"*    at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    But  the  municipality  had  no  regular 
or  paid  force  at  its  command :  its  strength  was  based  entirely 
on  the  support  of  the  multitude,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  great  civic  militia,  which  had  sprung  up  as  if  by 
enchantment    during  the  late  insurrection.     Thus   the 
formation  of  a  municipality  on  a  purely  democratic  basis 
became  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  it  arose  so  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  men  were  placed  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority,  that  it  excited  very 
little  attention.    The  electors,  about  three  hundred  in 
number,  chosen  to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  States- 
Juiy  24.       General,  who  had  at  first  organised  the  urban  force  at  the 
juiy^,^  ^'  H6tel  de  Ville,  were  speedily  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of 
s'^^th'-       the  responsibility  which  was  thrown  upon  them,  when 
French        they  beheld  the  disorders  with  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
.?17^"  Pr^oc^is  ^^^  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  their  constituents, 
Verb,  de  la  that  each  of  the  sixty  electoral  districts  of  Paris  should 
de  PariTi.    ^l^ct  two  deputies,  who  sliould  form  a  temporary  admini- 
65-  8tration,2  and  who,  being  the  acknowledged  representa- 

tives of  the  people,  might  assume,  in  conformity  with  the 

•  "  In  July  1789,"  said  M.  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  "  the  finances  of  the 
citv  of  Paris  were  yet  in  Rood  order  ;  the  expenditure  was  bahuiced  by  the 
receipts,  and  she  had  1,000,000  francs  (L.40,000)  in  the  bank.  But  the 
expenses  she  has  been  constrained  to  incur,  subseiiuent  to  the  Revolution, 
amount  to  2,500,000  francs  (L.100,000)  in  a  single  year.  From  these 
expenses,  and  the  great  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the  free  gifts,  not  only 
a  temporary,  but  a  total  want  of  money  has  taken  place." — See  Bukre's 
Consid.,  Works,  v.  431. 
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new  principles  of  government,  a  legitimate  authority,     chap. 
Their  number  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  hundred  and         v. 
eighty,  and  by  a  final  decree  on  28th  July,  was  fixed  at    ~^^' 
three  hundred. 

These  three  hundred  deputies  formed  the  new  munici- 
pality of  Paris  ;  but  such  was  the  jealousy  which  univer-         9 
sally  prevailed  of  all  power,  even  when  directly  delegated  Formiition 
by  the  people,  that,  in  order  to  control  and  compel  them  mar/ a" 
to  bend  to  the  popular  will,  each  electoral  district  retained  semijiies  to 
its  hall  of  assembly,  the  same  where  the  first  election  of  Muniti- 
the  deputies  for  the  States-General  had  taken  place,  in  Polity. 
which  meetings  of  the  whole  primary  electors  were  held 
almost  every  night  to  discuss  public  afiairs,  and  constrain 
the  representatives  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  obey  the  popu- 
lar voice.    These  primary  meetings  speedily  became  little 
national  assemblies  for  their  own  districts  ;  they  issued 
proclamations,  passed  decrees,  raised  armed  bands,  and 
granted  passports  ;  and  these  acts  of  power  were  implicitly 
obeyed,  as  the  direct  and  immediate  voice  of  the  sove- 
reign people.     Thus  Paris  became  tormented  with  sixty 
republics,  each  with  a  general   assembly,  where  every 
Frenchman  was  permitted  to  speak  and  to  vote  ;  and  the 
general  municipality,  and  armed  force  at  its  disposal,  the 
only  remaining  relic  of  sovereign  power,  was  nothing  but 
the  executive  committee  of  the  highly  excited  majority.    To  u.  151, 152. 
those  who  duly  reflect  on  these  things,  the  subsequent  p^g-Jj^^^jje, 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  atrocious  part  which  i.  317. 
the  municipality  of  Paris  took  in  all  its  excesses,  will 
appear  noways  a  matter  for  surprise.^ 

M.  Dumont,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  and  framer  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  an  eyewitness  of  these 
scenes,  has  left  the  following  graphic  picture  of  these  pri-  Dumont's 
mary  assemblies  : — "  The  noise  which  prevails  in  these  tJese^pr^*^ 
meetings  is  enough  to  distract  any  one  who  is  not  accus-  mary  as- 
tomed  to  it.    Every  speech  is  followed  or  interrupted  by  the  ^^°^^^^^* 
loudest  and  most  clamorous  applause^  or  the  most  tumultu- 
ous expressions-  of  disapprobation.    The  president  of  one, 
finding  it  impossible  to  command  silence  by  any  other 
means,  has  stationed  a  drummer  behind  him  ;  and  when 
all  is  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  he  gives  the  signal  to 
beat  the  drum  till  tranquillity  is  restored.    As  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  upper  ranks  have  emigrated,  the 
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CHAP,    number  of  valets,  servants,  and  labourers  out  of  employ- 

V.        ment  is  immense,  and  they  throng  all  the  public  assemblies, 

j..gg       and  are  always  loudest  in  approval  of  extreme  measures. 

Falsehood  is  the  constant  and  favourite  resource  of  the 

cabals  which  prevail  here.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive 

the  impudence  with  which  the  most  palpable  lies  are 

published  and  propagated  among  the  people.    The  most 

positive  assertions,  the  most  minute  detail  of  facts,  the 

strongest  appearance  of  probability,  are  made  to  accompany 

the  grossest  falsehoods.     Foulon  and  Besenval  were  the 

victims  of  pretended  letters,  of  which  a  thousand  copies,  but 

not  one  original,  was  ever  seen.    The  convent  of  Mont- 

martre  has  been  twice  beset  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 

men,  who  threatened  it  with   destruction   for   having 

engrossed  the  provender  of  Paris ;  it  was  searched,  and 

there  was  scarcely  found  provision  enough  for  the  inmates 

of  the  house.    At  one  moment,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 

aristocratical  conspirators  have  thrown  a  great  quantity  of 

bread  into  the  Seine  ;  at  another,  that  they  have  mowed 

the  green  corn.    The  public  is  overwhelmed  with  lies  and 

rDum  "nu*'  calumnies."    Such,  on  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  and 

46, 4y,  aAd  that  eyewitness  the  author  of  the  "Declaration  of  the 

F?e?ch^Rev  Rights  of  Man,"  were  the  assemblies,  and  such  the  arts,  by 

i.  317, 319.    which,  from  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  and  France 

were  directed.^ 

This  terrible  organisation  of  the  multitude  into  primary 
assemblies,  and  of  municipalities  from  the  deputies  whom 
Establish-    they  elected,  was. speedily  imitated  over  all  France.    It 
^miL?^       was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  age — it  fell  in  too  com- 
municipa-    pletely  with  the  passions  of  the  moment,  not  to  be  the 
au  Fr^ce.    object  of  Universal  adoption.    The  old  magistracies,  based 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  incorporations,  and  therefore 
identified  with  property,  were  in  a  few  days  every  where 
superseded,  and  never  more  heard  of.    The  new  munici- 
palities, formed  of  the  deputies  of  the  primary  assemblies 
— ^that  is,  resting  on  universal  suffrage — became  universal, 
and  soon  engrossed  the  whole  civil  authority,  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  the  armed  force  of  the  kingdom.    Incal- 
culable and  irreparable  were  the  cfTects  of  this  change. 
Coupled  with  the  simultaneous  institution  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  defection  of  the  army,  it  rendered  the  march 
of  the  Revolution  inevitable,  because  it  deprived  the  crown 
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of  all  power,  either  by  civil  or  military  authority,  to     chap. 
restrain  or  even  modify  it.    The  Jacobin  clubs  which,  in         v. 
imitation  of  the  great  parent  one  in  the  capital,  were       j^gg 
speedily  established  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  ere-  i  smyth's 
long,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  language  and  the  energy  F^""'^^^^'- 
of  their  proceedings,  acquired  the  direction  of  these  primary  Prudhom. 
assemblies,  and  through  them  of  the  municipalities,  and  pfrls^No 
communicated  the  impulse  of  popular  fervour  to  the  whole  67,  i.' 
constituted  authorities.    This  was  the  true  secret  of  the 
future  progress  of  the  Revolution.^ 

This  great  innovation  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  some  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  jg 
prevent  the  civil  power  in  the  state  from  thus  slipping  Feeble 
from  the  hands  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  the  National 
and  they  were  glad  to  veil  their  weakness  under  the  guise  Asserabiy 
of  moderation.  "  Do  you  propose,"  said  Mounier,  who  point!* 
already  began  to  perceive  whither  the  current  was 
flowing,  "  that  all  the  towns  of  France  should  create 
municipalities  like  Paris  1  That  power  should  be  confined 
to  the  National  Assembly  ;  there  is  no  saying  whither  such 
multiplying  of  states  within  states,  sovereignties  within 
sovereignties,  may  lead  us."  "  The  disorders  of  Paris," 
answered  Mirabeau,  "  have  all  arisen  from  one  cause,  that 
no  popular  authority  exists,  and  that  the  primary  assem- 
blies were  not  in  harmony  with  the  municipality.  The 
latter  had  seized  the  reins  of  power  in  the  public  confusion, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  people.  They  retained 
it  after  they  had  lost  their  popularity,  even  after  the  elec- 
toral districts  had  manifested  a  wish  to  have  a  municipality 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  consent  of  the  people. 
What  circumstance  can  be  so  fortunate,  as  that  munici- 
palities are  now  erected  on  the  basis  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion, conducted  with  all  the  orders  united  into  one,  under 
the  condition  of  a  frequent  removal  and  rotation  of  func- 
tionaries, and  that  Paris  has  offered  to  the  other  cities  of 
France  so  admirable  a  model  to  imitate  1  The  National 
Assembly  should  make  no  attempt  to  organise  municipali- 
ties ;  they  should  arise  in  every  instance  from  the  direct 
will  of  the  people.  Look  at  the  Americans ;  they  have 
done  this,  and  hence  the  stability  of  their  institutions." 
"  The  terrible  strokes  aimed  by  the  minister,"  replied 
Lally  ToUendal,  "  have  produced  frightful  reprisals.    We 
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must  not  deceive  ourselves :  the  people  demand  vengeance, 
but  we  require  subordination  ;  else  we  shall  fall  from  the 
yoke  of  ministerial  power  under  that  of  arbitrary  demo- 
cracy. One  may  have  much  talent,  great  ideas,  and  be  a 
tyrant.  Tiberiusthought,  and  thought  profoundly:  Louis 
XI.  felt,  and  felt  warmly."  But  these  recriminations 
determined  nothing ;  and  the  Assembly  contented  itself 
with  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  alone  were  invested  with  the  right  of  directing  prose- 
cutions for  high  treason,  but  left  to  the  towns  the  power  of 
choosing  municipalities,  and  arresting  suspected  persons. 
Soon  after,  the  new  constitution  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris  was  solemnly  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
and  of  course  was  immediately  imitated  over  all  France.^ 
What  rendered  this  newly-born  power  of  the  munici- 
palities peculiarly  formidable,  in  fact  irresistible,  was  the 
simultaneous  creation  of  an  armed  force,  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Guard,  which,  in  imitation  of  that  insti- 
tuted in  Paris,  speedily  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  As  fast  as  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
spread  through  the  provinces,  the  lower  orders,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital,  organised  themselves  into  independent 
bodies,  subject  to  their  respective  municipalities,  and  estab- 
lished national  guards  for  their  protection.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  formation  of  this  prodigious  armament  was 
the  propagation  through  all  France  of  the  most  alarming 
reports  as  to  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  harvest  by 
brigands,  who  were  traversing  the  country  in  all  directions 
— a  stratagem  played  with  the  most  complete  success  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  place  the  armed  force 
of  the  kingdom  at  their  disposal.  Three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  by  these  means  speedily  enrolled  for  the  support 
of  the  popular  side  ;  the  influence  of  government,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  the  sword,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  officers  in  the  new  regiments  were  all  elected 
by  the  privates ;  the  new  magistrates  were  appointed  by 
the  mob,  and  of  course  taken  from  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  popular  demands  ;  their  authority  alone  was 
respected.  The  old  functionaries,  finding  their  power  gone, 
every  where  became  extinct.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  there 
was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from  the 
people.    Arms  were  in  some  places  wanting  for  a  time ; 
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but  the  zeal  of  the  new  municipalities  soon  supplied  this     chap. 
deficiency.    The  royal  arsenals  were  generally  opened  by        v. 
the  officers  in  charge  of  them,  who  feared  to  disobey  the       ^-g^ 
orders  of  the  sovereign  people ;  and  although  a  few,  like 
M.  de  Bouille  at  Metz,  held  out  for  some  time,  yet  they  i  jj^^  p^rj. 
were  erelong  constrained,  by  direct  mandates  from  Louis,  i- 142,  us. 
to  comply.*     This  force  speedily  acquired  a  surprising  Moii.ii.^ 
degree  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  chiefly  from  the  num-  ^'  73- 
ber  of  old  soldiers,  or  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  line,  Th.  i".  126.' 
who  obtained  commissions  in  it;  and  who,  in  secret  ashamed  nn^-^-  ^%. 

.    .       .  .  »    ,     .  .  ,     ,  .,     ,     .     '0.    Bomlle, 

of  the  desertion  of  their  sovereign,  were  glad  to  veil  their  79. 
disgrace  under  a  new  uniform  and  the  assumption  of  the 
popular  colours.^ 

Frightful  disorders,  originating  in  Paris,  and  soon  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  kingdom,  signalised  the  first  transfer-        14 
ence  of  the  supreme  power  from  the  crown  to  the  people.  The  mini. 
Louis,  immediately  after  his  submission,  sanctioned  the  Neckeris 
appointment  of  General  La  Fayette  as  commander  of  the  l^^-^^^' 
national  guard  at  Paris,  and  recalled  M.  Necker  to  the   ^  ^ 
office  of  prime  minister.    The  messenger  overtook  the 
Swiss  minister  at  B^le,  at  which  place  he  had  arrived  on 
his  journey  to  his  native  country.    His  return  to  Paris 
was  a  continued  triumph.    Every  where  he  received  the 
most  intoxicating  proofs  of  public  gratitude ;  the  newly 
constituted  authorities  waited  on  him  to  testify  their 
admiration ;  but  his  entry  to  Paris  was  not  only  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity,  but  also  its  end.    He  proceeded 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  amidst  the  shouts  of  two  hundred 
thousand  admiring  citizens,  and  from  its  balcony  addressed 
the  people  in  generous  terms,  imploring  them  to  crown  2  TouI.  i. 
their  glorious  victory  by  a  general  amnesty.  For  a  moment  ll[   ^^^'  *' 
the  generous  sentiment  prevailed :  loud  applause  followed  staei,  i.  255. 
his  words.2    But  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his 

•  M.  de  Bouille,  whose  firmness  nothing  could  shake,  and  who  had,  by 
the  ascendancy  of  his  character,  preserved  subordination  among  ins 
troops,  continued  for  a  month  after  the  14th  July  to  refuse  to  issue  arms 
to  the  national  guard  of  Metz,  where  he  commanded,  till  he  received  the 
orders  of  the  King.  But  on  26th  August  1789,  the  new  minister  at  war. 
La  Tour  Dupin,  indirectly  enjoined  it  in  the  following  words,  "  Un  point 
essentiel  et  dont  vous  sentez  I'importance,  c'est  de  ne  delivrer  des  armes 
qu'avec  beaucoup  de  menagement."  Bouille  now  felt  himself  bound  to 
issue  out  arms,  which  he  did,  however,  as  prudently  as  possible.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  governors  of  provinces  who  withstood  the  universal  demand 
for  arms.— Af.  La  Tour  Dupin  to  M.  De  BouilU,  26th  August  1789; 
Bouille,  Memoirs,  79. 
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approaching  fall ;  for,  on  entering  his  apartment  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  friends — "  Now  is  the 
moment  that  I  should  die  ! " 

A  melancholy  proof  awaited  him  of  the  inability  even 
of  the  most  popular  minister  to  coerce  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  Long  lists  of  proscription  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  fixed  at  the  entrances  of  the  Palais  Royal,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  name  of  M.  Foulon,  an  old  man 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  ministry  which  succeeded  Necker,  but  never  entered 
upon  his  office.  He  was  seized  in  the  country,  and  brought 
into  Paris  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  What  had 
worked  the  mob  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  against  him,  was 
a  falsehood  propagated  and  at  once  believed,  that  he  had 
said,  "  the  people  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  eat  grass." 
Anxious  to  save  him  from  their  fury.  La  Fayette,  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  proposed  to  send 
him  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
discover  his  accomplices  He  was  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  humane  attempt  when  a  voice  in  the  crowd 
exclaimed — "  They  understand  each  other :  this  is  all  a 
ruse — what  need  have  we  of  a  trial  for  a  wretch  con- 
demned thirty  years  since?"  Upon  this  the  vengeance 
of  the  people  could  not  wait  for  the  forms  of  trial  and 
condemnation;  they  broke  into  the  committee-room 
where  he  was  undergoing  an  examination  before  La 
Fayette  and  Bailly,  overthrew  twelve  hundred  electors 
there  assembled,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  tore  him  from  their  arms, 
and  hanged  him.  Twice  the  fatal  cord  broke,  and  the 
agonised  wretch  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude ;  and  twice  they  suspended  him  again,  amidst 
peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  joy.  Some  of  the  assassins, 
more  humane  than  the  rest,  proposed  to  dispatch  him 
with  their  swords ;  but  the  majority  declined  that  mode 
of  death  as  too  speedy,  and  kept  the  unhappy  wretch  in 
.  mortal  agony  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  a  third  cord  was 
got.  It  was  with  such  terrific  examples  of  wickedness  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  social  body  commenced  in  France.^ 

M.  Berthier,  son-in-law  to  M.  Foulon,  soon  after  shared 
the  same  fate.  He  was  arrested  at  Compeigne,  and,  after 
undergoing  the  utmost  outrages  on  the  road,  was  brought 
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to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  mob  presented  to  him  the     chap. 
head  of  his  parent,  still  streaming  with  blood.    He  averted        ^^• 
his  eyes,  and,  as  they  continued  to  press  it  towards  his    ~7789~ 
face,  bowed  to  the  ghastly  remains.    Falsehood  had  here,        j^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Foulon,  rendered  justice  impossible.     He  And  of  Ber- 
was  preceded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  shouted,  "  He  has  ^^^^^' 
robbed  the  king  and  France ;  he  has  devoured  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people  ;  he  has  drunk  the  blood  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan."    The  efforts  of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette 
were  again  unsuccessful ;  he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and 
dragged  towards  the  lamp-post ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
cord,  which  they  prepared  to  put  about  his  neck,  he  was 
seized    with    a    transport  of  indignation,  and,  wresting  i  Lac.  vU. 
a    musket  from    one  of   the    National    Guard,    rushed  n 7,  i  is. 
among  his  assassins,  and  fell  pierced  with  innumerable  Th"i.  ht.' 
wounds.     One  of  the  cannibals  fell  on  his  body,  plunged  JJJ^^^y-  ?^- 
his  hand  into  his  mangled  bosom,  and  tore  out  his  heart,  a.  149. 
which  he  bore  about  in  triumph,  almost  before  it  had  ^rudhom., 
ceased  to  beat.    The  heads  of  Berthier  and  Foulon  were  Paris,  u.  27 
put  on  the  end  of  pikes,  and  paraded,  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  crowd,  through  the  streets  of  Paris.^ 

It  was  from  horror  at  these  sanguinary  excesses,  that 
M.  Necker  demanded  of  the  Assembly  of  electors  at  Paris,        ^^ 
and  obtained,  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offences.   His  Necker's 
chief  object  in  doing  so  was  to  save  the  life  of  the  Baron  ^^"^5*^^  b 
de  Besenval,  second  in  command  under  the  Marshal  Brog-  Mirabeau 
lie,  formerly  his  political  opponent,  whom,  at  the  hazard  sembiy.  ^* 
of  his  own  life,  he  had  generously  saved  from  the  fury  of 
the  people  on  his  road  from  BMe,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris.    But  in  taking  this  humane   step, 
Necker  experienced,  for  the  first  time,  his  inability  to  rule 
the  Revolution,  and  felt  the  weakness  of  the  thread  on 
which  the  applause  of  the  people  is  founded.    His  efforts 
were  nugatory.    Mirabeau,  in  the  Assembly,  stood  forth  as 
the  opponent  of  humanity.  The  success  he  met  with  proved 
but  too  clearly  that  the  reign  of  blood  was  approach- 
ing.    On  the  following  day  that  fearful  orator  brought 
the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature — 
"  Whence    comes  it,"  said  he,  "  that    the   municipality 
takes  upon  itself,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Assembly, 
to  publish  an  amnesty  for  offences  1    Has  the  cause  of 
freedom,  then,  no  more  perils  to  encounter?    We  may 
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CHAP,    pardon  M.  Necker  his  generous  but  indiscreet  proceeding, 
V.        which  in  any  other  but  him  would  have  been  criminal ; 
but  let  us,  with  more  calmness  and  equal  humanity,  esta- 
blish the  public  order,not  by  general  amnesties,  but  bya  due 
separation  of  the  judicial  functions  from  those  of  the  mul- 
titude."— "  The  multitude,"  said  Barnave,  "  may  have  been 
12VT27"'     "ght :  the  main  thing  we  have  to  think  of  is  the  forma- 
Mig.  i.  68,     tion  of  a  constitution  :  we  must  not  be  too  much  alarmed 
i?9.  ^ist!   ^*  ^^^  storms  of  freedom.     Was,  then,  the  blood  which  has 
Pari.ii.  157.  been  shed  so  very  pure?''    Moved  partly  by  terror,  partly 
^wTiUy'^'    ^7  fanaticism,  the  Assembly  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
1789,  p.  99.  electors  of  Paris,  and  political  revenge  received  ample 
scope  for  its  development.^ 
Nor  was  it  only  on  piersons  in  an  elevated  sphere  of  life 
ig         that  the  fury  of  the  unchained  multitude  was  exercised. 
Cruel  ex-     Every  person  in  any  rank  who  was  denounced  by  their 

cesses  on  the,       ,  j.ii?i.v  ,•  .\     -  -i 

farmers  near  leaders,    or   was   suspcctcd  of   thwarting    their  wishes, 
f*ti  ^"  became  the  victims  of  their  barbarity.    Engravings  were 

^*  distributed,  representing  crowds  composed  of  citizens, 
peasants,  and  women,  carrying  pikes,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  heads  of  the  obnoxious  persons  were  placed,  with 
the  inscription  below  each — "  It  is  thus  that  we  avenge 
traitors."*  Worked  up  by  these  arts,  the  people  were  not 
slow  in  taking  vengeance  on  their  supposed  oppressors. 
A  convoy  of  grain  having  come  from  Paissy,  near  St  Ger- 
main, on  the  16th  July,  the  farmer  who  led  them,  named 
Sauvage,  was  seized  by  the  multitude  and  brought  into 
Paris,  guarded  by  three  hundred  armed  men,  accused  of 
being  a  monopoliser.  Quickly  the  drum  went  through 
the  town  with  this  announcement — "  Citizens  !  by  order 
of  the  King  and  the  Tiers  Etat  !  Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  Sauvage  will  be  hanged  at  three  o'clock."  At  that 
hour  an  immense  multitude  assembled  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville ;  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  was  entirely  innocent, 
was  brought  out  and  instantly  hung  up  to  the  lamp-post. 
The  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth ;  again,  he  was 
hoisted  up  with  a  fresh  cord,  and  at  the  same  time  pierced 
through  with  swords  and  bayonets  amidst  savage  shouts. 
His  head  was  then  cut  off,  put  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets,  followed,  by  a  butcher  who 
had  severed  an  arm,  brandishing  his  bloody  knife,  while 

•  Copies  of  tliese  engravin-.'S  still  exist.— ^J«<otr<  ParUtncntaire.  i.  IfiO 
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another  occasionally  opened  the  lips  to  make  them  receive     chap. 
the  stream  of  blood  which  flowed  down  the  ghastly  cheeks.*"         v. 
Not  content  with  these  atrocities,  the  heart  and  pieces  of    ""Ttsq" 
the  body  of  Berthier  were  thrown  into  a  goblet  of  wine,  i  prudhom- 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  the  savages,  standing  ™e,  i.  135, 
round  the  caldron,  drank  the  fuming  liquor  when  red  ibid.  Rev.  de 
with  blood,  with  naked  arms  uplifting  their  glasses,  and  a^^'^^rjeui"' 
chanting  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  was  death  to  all  Amis,  ii.  73. 
aristocrats  who  should  oppose  the  will  of  the  people.^  f 

Confounded  by  these  and  similar  atrocities,  of  which 
they  were  doomed  to  be  the  impotent  spectators,  Bailly        j^ 
and  La  Fayette  sent  in  their  resignations  of  their  respec-  Baiiiy  and 
tive  offices  of  mayor  of  Paris  and  commander  of  the  J^ishltTre! 
National  Guard.    "  What  a  magistracy  is  this,"  cried  the  sign,  but  are 
former,    "which   has    not  power   to  prevent   a  crime  "° 
perpetrated  under  its  very  eyes  ! "    "  The  people,"  said  La 
Fayette,  "  have  not  listened  to  my  advice  ;  and  the  day  on 
which  they  broke  the  promise  which  they  made  to  me  is 
that  on  which  I  feel  I  ought  to  resign  my  office,  in  which 
I  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use."    But  it  is  easier  to  put  a 
revolutionary  torrent  in  motion  than  to  withdraw  from  it 
when  in  the  middle  of  its  course.    Earnest  entreaties  were 
made  to  them  to  resume  their  appointments :  fair  pro- 
mises were  lavished,  that  the  disorders  inseparable  from  ^  ^^^ 
the  rise  of  freedom  should  not  be  repeated ;  and  these  Mem  ii'.  83. 
well-meaning  but  deluded  men,  seeing  that  their  with-  P^J^^  ^^ab' 
drawing  would  probably  make  matters  worse,  by  remov-  iii.  299. 
ing  the  only  restraints  on  the  popular  fury,  were  obliged, 
much  against  their  will,  to  resume  their  functions.^ 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  human  cruelty  could 
go    beyond    these    dreadful    massacres,  but    the   scenes        go 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  in  the  provincial  Atrocities 
towns   and    many  of  the   provinces  of  France,    threw  ^^"niel^'^^' 

*  "  On  se  met  en  marche  pour  la  pompe  sanguinaire.  Le  cliqueteur  est 
toujours  en  tete;  le  gar^on  boucher,  arme  de  son  coutelas,  et  le  bras  tout 
sanglant,  vicnt  ensuite;  untroisieme  portela  tete,  et  ouvrela  bouche  pour 
y  recevoir  les  gouttes  de  sang  qui  decoulsnt  de  cette  tete." — Peudhomme, 
(Republican  writer,)  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  i.  137. 

f  "  Le  coeur  du  traitre  (Berthier)  proscrit  etait  porte  dans  les  rues  au 
bout  d'un  coutelas;  eh  bien!  dans  unlieu  public,  quile  croirait!  des  Fran- 
5ais,  des  etres  sensibles,  Dieux !  ils  ont  ose  tremper  des  lambeaux  de  chair, 
impregnes  de  sang,  dans  leur  breuvage,  et  leur  haine  a  pu  s'eu  repaitre 
avec  acharnement;  ce  fait  a  eu  lieu  dans  una  cafe  Rue  Saint  Honore  pres 
de  celle  de  Richelieu." — Prudhommk,  Revolutions  de  Paris,  (a  Revolution- 
ary journal)  No.  ii.  p.  25,  18  ct,  25  Juillet  1789.  The  murder  of  Berthier 
was  immediately  owing  to  the  fabricated  story  circulated  of  his  having  said 
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CHAP  the  atrocities  of  the  capital  into  the  shade.  The  regular 
V.  soldiers  almost  every  where  declared  for  the  people; 
j^gg  and  as  this  gave  the  latter  the  command  of  the  whole 
arsenals  in  France,  the  populace  were,  in  every  quarter, 
speedily  armed,  and  no  power  existed  in  the  state  which 
could  coerce  or  restrain  them.  In  many  provinces  the 
peasants  rose  in  arms,  ransacked  and  burned  the  chateaus 
of  the  landlords,  and  massacred  or  expelled  the  possessors. 
The  horrors  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  were  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
with  circumstances  of  deeper  atrocity.  In  their  blind 
fury  the  insurgents  did  not  even  spare  those  seigneurs  who 
were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  popular  side,  or  had 
done  the  most  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  or  support  their 
rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were  inflicted  on  the 
victims  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  many  had  the  soles  of 
their  feet  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  before  being  put  to 
death ;  others  had  their  hair  and  eyebrows  burnt  off, 
while  their  dwellings  were  destroyed,  after  which  they 
were  drowned  in  the  nearest  fishpond.  The  Marquis  of 
A?g!^3*^4!'^'  Barras  was  cut  into  little  bits  before  his  wife,  far  advanced 
1789,  p.  138.  in  pregnancy,  who  shortly  after  died  of  horror  ;  the  roads 

Lac.  vu.  130,        ^     °  J        •  .1  r  i  j    u        ^ 

132.  Th.  i.  were  covered  with  young  women  of  rank  and  beauty 
127.  Cha-  flying  from  death,  and  leading  their  aged  parents  by  the 
83, 84.        '  hand.    It  was  amidst  the  cries  of  agony,  and  by  the  light 

of  conflagration,  that  liberty  arose  in  France.^ 
At  Caen  and  several  other  towns  of  Normandy,  the 

massacres  of  the  metropolis  were  too  faithfully  imitated. 
Hideous  M.  de  Belzunce,  an  amiable  young  man  of  a  noble  family, 
M^d'^Bei"^  major  in  the  regiment  of  Bourbon,  stationed  at  that  town, 
zunce.  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  men  from  the  contagion 
Aug  II.       of  revolt,  and  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  attracted 

the  notice  of  Marat,  who  in  several  numbers  of  his  incen- 


that  the  people  were  fit  only  to  eat  grass ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  deeper  cause,  and  implicated  more  exalted  personages.  He  lind 
transmitted  to  Louis  two  secret  memoirs,  in  which  he  had  advised  hiui 
either  to  yield  and  concede  at  once  the  whole  demands  of  the  Assembly,  or 
to  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  and  arrest  several  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  were  implicated  in  the  Orleans  conspiracy.  Hese  memoira 
were  read  in  presence  of  Louis  ile  Narboime,  who  informed  Madame  de 
Stael  of  their  imi)ort,  and  she  had  the  imprudence  to  make  Mirabeau  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Hence  the  virulence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt 
against  this  estimable  man,  the  father  of  eight  children,  alike  distinguished 
by  their  virtues  and  their  manners.— Sf«  Madame  Campan,  ii.  62 ;  and  Coi»- 
dorcet's  Memoirs,  i.  259. 
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diary  journal  had  stigmatised  him  as  an  aristocrat  who     chap. 
should  forthwith  be  delivered  over  to  popular  vengeance.         v. 
Soon  a  furious  multitude  arose  and  demanded  his  head ; 
the  magistrates,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  requested  him  to  go 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  with  them,  which  he  at  once  did, 
and  from  thence,  for  additional  security,  he  was  sent  under 
an  escort  of  the  National  Guard,  who  pledged  themselves 
for  his  safety,  to  the  citadel,  while,  to  remove  all  cause  of 
irritation,  his  regiment  was  ordered  by  the  commandant 
of  the  province  to  leave  the  town.    No  sooner  were  they 
gone  than  the  crowd,  worked  up  by  a  fresh  journal  of 
Marat's,  in  which  he  was  again  denounced,  broke  into  the 
citadel ;  the  National  Guard,  as  usual,  did  nothing  to 
coerce  the  people,  and  M.  de  Belzunce  was  dragged  out  and 
shot  in  the  chief  square  of  the  town,  in  presence  of  the 
powerless  magistrates.    No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  his 
body  was  torn  in  pieces  ;  his  head  paraded  through  the  ^ 
streets  on  a  pike,  and  his  entrails  hanging  on  other  spears  Avis^au 
like  ribbons.    Bits  of  his  flesh  were  divided  among  the  ^"^^^JP^g' 
people;  some  were  eaten  by  the  cannibals,  others  put  into  1789.   bn 
bottles  of  spirits  to  be  preserved.*    These  hideous  atroci-  jf ia^T^r'  i 
ties  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  a  young  and  beautiful  ns,  i76 
woman  of  rank,  by  whom  M.  de  Belzunce  had  been  ten-  me"  cHmes 
derly  beloved,  and  who,  though  belonging  to  the  liberal  9:^  ^^  ^^'''^ 
party,  was  tinged  by  none  of  its  vices,  and  lived  to  take  a  Lac.  vii.  129 
signal  revenge  on  the  author  of  his  murder  ;  her  name  was 
Charlotte  Cord  A  Y.i   • 

Similar  atrocities  disgraced  many  other  of  the  large 
towns  in  France,  especially  Strasbourg,  Troyes,  Nismes,        22 
and  Orleans.    At  St  Denis  the  crowd  fell  upon  M.  Chatel,  Atrocities 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  cut  off  his  head,  and  paraded  it  ^rotesr^*'' 
into  Paris  :  his  wife,  who  witnessed  the  deed,  threw  her-  Strasbourg, 
self  into  a  well  and  was  drowned.    On  the  same  day  M.  SarsTiUes! 
Montesson  was  seized  in  the  Chateau  de  Juigne,  near  ^ug.  1. 
Mans,  with  M.  Cureau,  his  father-in-law,  by  a  furious 

•"Beaucoup  des  citoyens  de  Caen  voulurent  avoir  un  lambeau  de  sa 
chair,  beaucoup  en  emportecent  dans  leurs  poche,  d'autres  firent  preceder 
la  spectacle  de  sa  tete  par  la  vue  de  ses  entrailles  attaches  au  haut  d'une 
pique  en  guise  de  rubans.  Un  homme  envoya  un  morceau  de  sa  chair  a  un 
four  de  boulanger  puur  etre  cuite  et  pour  en  yaire  un  repas  defamille.  Une 
sage  femme  alia  plus  loin:  elle  n'eut  pas  de  relache  qu'elle  n'eut  obtenue  un 
fragment  des  partes  sexuelles  de  la  victime  qu'elle  conserva  dans  un  bocal 
reinpli  desprit  de  vin." — Prudhomme,  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  iii.  149. 
(A  Republican  writer.) 
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CHAP,     mob,  which  broke  open  the  house.    First  the  noses  and 
V.        ears  of  these  unhappy  men,  and  at  length  their  heads 
j-gg       were  cut  off,  and  paraded  on  pikes  in  presence  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  compelled  to  be  present  at  this 
great  act  of  popular  justice.    In  Strasbourg,  a  frightful 
tumult  took  place  ;  six  hundred  rioters  besieged  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  pillaged  it,  and  threatened  the  whole  town  with 
conflagration.     At  Troyes,  a  mob  assembled  round  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  exclaiming  that  the  bread  was  made  of 
unwholesome  flour ;  and  though  the  Mayor  Huez  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  condemning  it  to  be  burnt,  yet  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  people,  that  they  fell  upon  him  in  the 
Hippodrome  ;   he  was  knocked  down,  and  instantly  a 
frantic  mob  of  men,  women,  and  children  fell  upon  him 
and  massacred  him  on  the  spot — one  woman,  seeing  that 
his  body  yet  quivered,  plunged  her  scissors  in  his  eyes,  and 
scooped  them  out.    At  Marseilles  the  fury  of  the  populace 
was  only  suppressed  after  a  vehement  contest  between 
the  National  Guard  and  the  insurgents.     At  Orleans  a 
still  greater  calamity  ensued.    There  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  troops  of  the  line  and  police  to  protect 
the  convoys  of  provisions  coming  into  the  town  from 
pillage,  and  in  the  conflict  eight  men  were  killed  and 
twelve   wounded.      Instantly   a  furious   mob  of   some 
thousand  persons  got  up  and  assailed  the  troops,  but 
jprudhom.  tjjgy  y^Q^Q  boldly  met:  eighty  men  were  killed,  and  a 
la  Rev.  iii.    Still  greater  number  wounded  ;  but  the  insurrection  was 
Lab  u?'322  ^*  ^^^^  Suppressed.    If  the  same  fidelity  and  vigour  had 
Duval,  i  17.  been  generally  exerted  in  France,  the  reign  of  blood  would 
have  been  stifled  in  its  cradle.^ 
,  But  nothing  in  these  frightful  days  equalled  the  atroci- 

ties  which  were  committed  by  the  insurgent  peasants  upon 
Confiaf^Va-  the  inmates  of  the  chateaus,  which  they  sacked  and  burnt 
Chateaus^  in  the  first  transports  produced  by  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  In  the  space  of  a  few  days  sixty-seven  chateaus  in 
the  districts  Maconnais  and  Beaujolais  alone  were  delivered 
over  to  the  flames,  and  all  the  churches  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  ancestors  of  the  nobility  destroyed.  In  Dau- 
phiny,  thirty-six  shared  the  same  fate,  and  their  whole 
inhabitants  were  burnt  or  massacred.  In  Burgundy  seve- 
ral of  the  nobles  strove  to  resist,  and  by  arming  their  ser- 
vants and  a  few  faithful  retainers,  succeeded  in  inflicting 
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some  severe  losses  on  the  insurgents ;  but  the  latter  soon     chap. 
became  so  numerous,  that  all  attempts  to  withstand  them   .      v. 
only  aggravated  the  suiferings  of  the  landowners  without       j^g^ 
averting  their  fate.     A  forged  proclamation  of  the  king 
was  spread,  in  which  he  was  made  to  call  on  the  people  to  J^^°"g*^^"''' 
rise  and  avenge  themselves  on  the  oppressors  alike  of  the  i789,coi.'2. 
sovereign  and  themselves.    This  at  once  stimulated  revolt  crtoes  de 
and  disarmed  resistance.    A  body  of  six  thousand  armed  la  Rev.  m. 
brigands  traversed  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Soane,  })«'v^^/iii, 
burning  and  destroying  chateaus  and  churches  indiscri-  na. 
minately  ;  while  French  Flanders,  Dauphiny,  Alsace,  and 
the  Lyonnais,  were  the  prey  of  similar  disorders.^* 

Nothing  in  this  hideous  catalogue  could  exceed  the  cruelty 
exercised  by  the  peasants  in  endeavouring  to  extort  from        24. 
the  seigneurs  their  title-deeds.    As  possession  of  the  land  Cruelties 
for  nothing  was  the  real  object  of  the  movement,  they  were  In^lhT 
impressed  with  the  idea,  which  often  proved  well-founded,  Seigneurs 
that  if  they  could  only  discover  and  destroy  the  title-deeds, 
no  one  could  claim  the  lands  and  property,  and  they  would 
enjoy  their  farms  without  disturbance.      Incredible  were 
the  efforts  they  made,  if  they  could  not  find  the  title-deeds 
in  the  chateaus,  to  torture  the  landowners  and  their  fami- 
lies into  a  discovery  of  where  they  were.  In  Normandy,  one 
of  the  seigneurs  was  placed  on  a  frying-pan,  to  make  him 
give  up  his  title-deeds ;  he  was  taken  from  it,  with  his  two 
hands  burnt  to  the  bone,  without  disclosing  the  secret.   In  2  prudhom. 
Franche-Comte,  the  axe  was  raised  over  the  head  of  Madame  j^^^R^^f  f^ 
de  Batteville,  to  extort  from  her  the  same  discovery ;  and  a  isi.    Moni- 
pistol  put  the  breast  of  the  Princess  de  Listenay.    Cruel-  3^4^'i789f 
ties  of  the  same  sort  were  exercised  on  Madame  de  Ton-  p-  138. 
nerre  and  many  others  :  often  without  extracting,  even  by 
the  dread  of  instant  death,  the  desired  disclosure.^f 

•  "  Ce  fut  dans  le  Maconnais  et  le  Beaujolais  que  la  desolation  des  cam- 
pagnes  oftrit  le  tableau  le  plus  affreux.  Soixasite-douze  chateaux  furent  la 
proie  des  tiamraes,  ou  de  la  rapacite  de  6000  brigands.  Seigneurs,  proprie- 
taires,  fermiers,  cures,  jusqu'aux  eglises — tout  portait  les  marques  de  leur 
furieux  sacrilege.  Les  cultivateurs,  menaces  de  I'incendie,  tremblants  de 
voir  leurs  niaisons  reduites  en  cendres,  n'oserent  pas  y  renfermer  leurs  moi- 
sons.  Cette  troupe  des  forcenes  enhardis  par  Timpunite  grossissait  avec 
uue  rapidite  effrayante.  lis  se  portaient  dans  tous  les  villages,  sonnaient 
tous  les  cloches,  et  forgaient  tous  les  hommes,  le  pistolet  a  la  gorge  de 
marcher  avec  eux." — Moniteur,  6  d  7  Aout  1789,  col.  2. 

f  '■  Dans  les  premiers  momens  de  refFervescence  ce  fut  un  crime  d'etre 
gentilhomme,  et  le  sexe  mSme  ne  put  se  garantir  de  la  fureur  de  la  multi- 
tude. M.  de  Montesson  fut  fusille  a  Mans  apres  avoir  vu  egorger  son  beau- 
pere  ;  en  Languedoc  M.  de  Barras  fut  coupe  en  morceaux,  devant  sa  femme 
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CHAP.        The  National  Assembly  was  well  aware  of  the  general 
V.        prevalence  of  these  horrors ;  its  own  proceedings  and  pro- 
jygg       clamations  contain  official  notice  of  their  extent.*  But  they 
did  nothing  whatever  of  an  efficient  character  to  repress 
Disgraceful  them.    They  issued,  indeed,  several  proclamations  against 
of^iiTAT    *^®  disorders,  and  calling  on  the  people   to  respect  pro- 
senibiy        perty,  but  they  made  no  enquiries  as  to  their  authors — 
""^"  "they  instituted  no  prosecutions,  punished  no  offenders. 
They  even  declined  to  interfere,  though  violently  affected, 
when  M.  Berthier  flew  to  Versailles  to  implore  their  pro- 
tection for  M.  Foulon,  his  father-in-law,  and  adjured  Lally 
Tollendal,  by  the  love  he  had  borne  to  the  memory  of  his 
parent,  to  save  his  father,  now  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the 
tomb.    Though  they  had  now,  by  their  direction  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  control  of  the  whole  armed  force  of 
France,  they  gave  no  orders  tending  to  discharge  the  first 
duty  of  government,  that  of  protecting  life  and  property. 
Thus  their  proclamations  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  and  the 
people  easily  saw  that  they  were  not  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessed desire  to  terminate  the  devastations,  by  the  constant 
apologies  which  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Sieyes,  and  the 
other  popular  orators,  made  for  these  excesses,  as  the  natu- 
Mou' m^*     ral  and  inevitable  result  of  centuries  of  previous  oppres- 
fc3, 84.         sion.^    The  real  motives  of  their  conduct  are  thus  revealed 
by  Dumont : — "  Indeed  they  were  so  far  committed  in  a 

prete  d'accoucher ;  en  Normandie  un  seigneur  paralytique  fut  abandonne 
sur  un  buoher,  dont  on  se  retira  les  mains  brulees  ;  en  Franche-Conite  Mad. 
de  BattevQle  fut  forcee, la hache  sur  latete,  de  fiiire  I'abandon  deses litres; 
la  Princesse  de  Listenay  y  fut  egalement  constrainte  ayant,  la  fourche  au  c-ol 
et  ses  deux  filles  evanouies  a  ses  picds.  Madame  de  Tonnerre,  M.  L'Alle- 
mand  subvient  le  merae  sort;  Le  Chevelier  d'Ambly,  train6  nu  sur  un 
funiier,  vit  diinser  autour  de  lui  les  furieux  qui  venaient  de  lui  arracher  les 
cheveaux  et  les  soureils.  M  d'Ornienan  et  Madame  de  Monteran  eurent 
pendant  trois  heures  le  pistolet  a  la  gorge,  demandant  la  mort  comme  uiio 
jfrace,  et  ne  voulant  pas  consentir  a  la  cession  de  leurs  droits,  ils  furent 
tires  de  leurs  voitures  pour  etre  jetes  dans  un  etang." — Moniteur,  3  <!  4 
AoUt  1789,  p.  1:J8,  col.  i. 

•  In  their  report  on  the  disorders  on  3d  August  1789,  the  Assembly 
stated; — "  Letters  and  memorials  received  from  all  the  provinces  have 
proved,  that  property  of  every  kind  is  every  where  the  prey  of  the  most 
atrocious  plunders;  that  through  the  country  the  houses  are  burned,  the 
convents  destroyed,  and  farms  given  up  to  pillage;  imposts,  seignorial 
rights,  all  are  annihilated;  the  laws  are  without  force,  the  magistrates  with- 
out authority,  and  justice  is  now  but  a  phantom  which  it  is  vain  to  sci-k 
in  the  courts  of  law." — Memorial  of  3d  August  1789. 

'•  On  s'cst  arme  de  toutes  pieces;  on  s'est  jetos  sur  les  chateaux  voisins; 
le  peuple  qui  ne  connait  jdus  de  frein,  lorsqu'on  croit  qu'on  a  meritc  «a 
fureur,  s'est  porte  et  se  portc  encore  aux  derniers  execs,  a  brule.  saccajre 
les  chartiers  de  seigneurs,  les  a  contrainte  a  renoncer  a  leurs  droits;  a 
demoli  et  inondc  plusieurs  chateaux  et  incendie  dea  abbayes."— fi«ytotr« 
ParUmentaire  de  la  France,  ii.  162. 
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contest  with  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  that,  instead     chap. 
of  repining,   they  rejoiced  in  secret  at  atrocities  which         v. 
seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  intimidation  of  their    "Tm" 
adversaries.    They  felt  that  they  had  put  themselves  in  a 
situation  where  they  must  either  fear  the  noblesse,  or  be 
feared  by  them.    Thus,  for  decency's  sake,  they  blamed 
openly  and  applauded  privately ;  they  conferred  praises 
on  the  constituted  authorities,  and  in  secret  gave  encourage- 
ment to  license.    The  usual  consequence  of  violent  usur-  i  Dumont, 
pation  is,  to  compel  men  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  stream  J^^^^^^^g^u 
of  revolution,  and  commit  the  greater  crimes,  to  save  them-  133, 134. ' 
selves  from  the  consequences  of  the  lesser  which  they  have 
already  perpetrated."^ 

It  soon  appeared  what  objects  the  Revolutionists  had 
in  view  in  perpetrating  or  screening  and  palliating  these        gs 
excesses.    They  led  at  once  to  the  general  emigration  of  Commenpe- 
THE  NOBLESSE  ;  the  causo  of  evils  unnumbered  to  their  ^fgratiSf 
country  and  to  themselves,  and  which  powerfully  con-  of  the  no- 
tributed  to  stamp  its  peculiar  and  fatal  character  on  the     ^^^^" 
French  Revolution.    The  first  emigration  of  the  Royalist 
leaders  began  on  the  day  when  the  King,  having  resolved 
on  submission,  repaired  to  Paris.     The  Count  d'Artois, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Marshal  de  J"iy  i7. 
Broglie,  M.  de  Breteuil,  and  the  whole  obnoxious  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry,  seeing  their  plans  of  resistance 
overturned,  and  the  army  generally  in  revolt,  set   off 
secretly  from  Versailles,  and  arrived  safe    at   Brussels. 
With  profound  affliction  the  Queen  bade  adieu  to  her 
faithful  friend  Madame  de  Polignac,  with  the  sad  presen- 
timent, which  was  too  fatally  realised,  that  she  should 
never  see  her  more.    The  Prince  of  Bourbon  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  soon  followed.      Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIIL,  who  inclined  to  liberal  opinions,  and  was  not  expos- 
ed to  the  same  danger,  remained  for  some  time  longer 
with  the  King,,  but  was  at  length  likewise  constrained 
to  leave  the  country.  The  Duke  de  Luxembourg,  though  a 
moderate  adherent  of  the  new  opinions,  and  the  Marshal  de  Hf^^&a^' 
Carrier,  the  friend  of  Necker,  retired,  the  one  into  England,  touI.  i.  83. 
the  other  to  Germany.    M.  d'Espremenil,  the  former  idol  ^^Jj-  .^^^^ 
of  the  people,  M.  de  Cazales,  and  the  Abbe  Maury,  also  62. 
withdrew ;  2  but  they  were  arrested  in  Picardy,and  brought 
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back  to  the  Assembly,  who  placed  them  under  the  shield 
of  its  inviolability. 

Although,  however,  the  emigration  of  these  leaders  of 
the  Royalist  party  was  a  very  disastrous  thing  for  France, 
by  abandoning  the  sovereign  without  either  counsels  or 
support  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellious  people,  yet  the  great 
mass  of  the  noblesse  had  not  as  yet  left  the  country.  It 
was  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  the  burning  of  the 
chateaus,  and  the  frightful  cruelties  exercised  on  the  nobles 
in  so  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  which  rendered 
emigration  general.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  when  the 
landed  proprietors  saw  such  numbers  of  country-houses 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  their  unhappy  inmates  murdered  or 
roasted  alive,  without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the 
National  Assembly,  the  army,  the  National  Guard,  or  the 
constituted  authorities,  either  to  defend  them  or  to  punish 
their  assassins,  they  should  have  given  up  the  cause  for 
lost,  and  deemed  that,  as  in  a  shipwreck  at  sea,  the  only 
hope  that  remained  was  to  quit  the  vessel,  and  make,  des- 
titute of  every  thing,  for  the  nearest  shore.  But,  however 
natural  or  unavoidable  it  might  be,  in  the  first  moments 
of  alarm  at  these  infamous  cruelties,  yet  was  the  emi- 
gration of  the  noblesse,  and  still  more,  their  continued 
residence  abroad  when  the  disorders  had  in  a  great  degree 
subsided,  a  great  fault,  a  most  calamitous  circumstance. 
It  left  the  King  destitute  alike  of  moral  and  physical 
support,  and  deprived  the  nation  of  all  leaders  who  could 
270,  27h  *  have  taken  advantage  of  the  reaction  in  favour  of  order 
Toui.  1.  95.  which  ensued  erelong,  when  the  woful  consequences  of 
democratic  government  had  been  practically  experienced,* 
The  fatal  eifect  of  this  universal  discouragement  and 
gg  general  emigration  of  the  noblesse  was  speedily  felt  in  the 
Abandon-  measures  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  if 
feudlirights  ^^®  people  require  an  executive  to  retain  them  in  their 
duty,  the  legislature  stands  not  less  in  need  of  its  protection 
to  prevent  it  from  being  impelled  to  the  destruction  of 
the  national  institutions.  The  dissolution  of  the  royal 
authority  was  erelong  followed  by  an  unexampled  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  August,  amidst  general  consternation  at 
the  accounts  received  from  the  provinces  on  the  preceding 
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day,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  gave  the  signal  for  innovation,     chap. 
by  proposing  that  the  bu rden  of  taxes  should  fall  equally  on         V- 
all  classes  ;  that  the  feudal  rights  should  be  declared  liable       ^^gg 
to  redemption,  and  personal  servitude  be  simply  abolished. 
The  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  seconded  the 
proposal.     This,  though  a  great  concession,  founded  alike 
injustice  and  expedience,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  popu- 
lar party.    A  painful  picture  of  the  oppression  of  feudal 
rights  was  drawn,  and  the  generosity  of  the  nobles  piqued 
to  consent  to  their  voluntary  surrender.    All  parties  began, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
proposing  the  abolition  of  abuses ;  the  contagion  became 
universal ;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  feudal  rights  were 
abandoned.  The  Duke  de  Chatelet  proposed  that  the  right 
of  buying  up  tithes  should  be  allowed,  and  that  they  should 
be  commuted  into  a  payment  in  money ;  the  Bishop  of 
Nancy,  the  general  redemption  of  ecclesiastical  property  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  the  suppression  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  chase.    The  more  important  rights  of  feudal 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  crime,  of  the  disposal  of  offices 
for  gain,  of  pecuniary  immunities,  of  inequality  of  taxes, 
of  plurality  of  benefices,  of  casual  emolument  to  the  clergy, 
of  annats  to  thecourtof  Rome,  were  successively  abandoned :  ^  Hist.  Pari, 
finally,  the  incorporations  and  separate  states  sacrificed  Moniteur," 
their  privileges ;  the  Bretons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Lan-  ^"|-  ^ 
guedocians,  renounced  the  rights  which  had  withstood  the  mgA.'u. 
assaults  of  Richelieu  and  Louvois.    All  the  monuments  of  ff,f  •  ^)i-    . 

140.      Id.  1. 

freedom,  which  the  patriotism  of  former  times  had  erected,  129, 131. 
were  swept  away,  and  the  liberty  established  in  its  stead 
was  founded  on  an  imaginary  and  untried  'basis.i 

On  this  occasion  the  most  remarkable  speech  was  that 
made  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  which  gives  a  picture  of        29. 
the  views  that  dictated  these  immense  and  sudden  con-  Speech  of 
cessions,  and  shows  how  large  a  share  the  horrors  of  which  d'liguiiTon. 
the   country  was  at  that  moment  the  theatre,   had  in 
producing  them.    "  There  is  no  one,"  said  he,  "  who  must 
not  groan  over  the  scenes  of  horror  which  France  at  this 
moment  exhibits.    The  efiervescence  of  the  people,  who 
have  conquered  freedom  when  guilty  ministers  sought  to 
ravish  it  from  them,  has  now  become  an  obstacle  to  free- 
dom, at  a  time  when  the  views  of  government  are  again 
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CHAP,  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
V.  merely  the  brigands  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  wish 
to  enrich  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  public  calamities ; 
in  many  provinces,  the  entire  mass  of  the  peasantry  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  league  to  destroy  the  chateaus, 
ravage  the  lands,  and,  above  all,  get  possession  of  the 
charter-chests  where  the  feudal  titles  are  deposited.  They 
seek  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  for  centuries  has  weighed 
upon  them  ;  and  we  must  admit  that,  though  that  insur- 
rection is  culpable,  (what  violent  aggression  is  not  so  1) 
yet  it  finds  much  excuse  in  the  vexations  which  have  pro- 
duced it.  The  proprietors  of  fiefs,  or  of  seignorial  rights,  it 
is  true,  have  seldom  themselves  perpetrated  the  injustice 
of  w^hich  their  vassals  complain,  but  their  stewards  and 
agents  have  done  so ;  and  the  unhappy  labourer,  sub- 
jected to  the  barbarous  yoke  of  the  feudal  laws  which  still 
subsist  in  France,  groans  under  the  constraint  of  which  he 
is  the  victim.  These  rights,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  pro- 
perty, and  all  property  is  sacred;  but  they  are  burden- 
some to  the  people,  and  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  continual 
vexations  which  they  produce.  In  this  enlightened  age, 
when  a  sound  philosophy  has  resumed  its  empire  ;  at  this 
fortunate  moment,  when,  united  for  the  public  good,  and 
free  from  all  personal  interest,  we  are  called  upon  to 
labour  for  the  regeneration  of  the  state ;  it  appears  to  me, 
that  before  proceeding  to  the  construction  of  a  constitution, 
so  ardently  desired  by  the  nation,  we  should  prove  to  all 
the  citizens  that  our  wish  is  even  to  anticipate  their  desires, 
and  to  establish,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  equality  of 
rights  which  should  ever  prevail  among  men,  and  can 
alone  secure  their  liberty.  I  doubt  not  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  fiefs,  the  lords  of  estates,  will  be  the  first  to  agree  to 
the  renunciation  of  their  rights  on  reasonable  indemnity. 
They  have  already  renounced  their  pecuniary  exemptions  ; 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  renounce  gratuitously  their 
'  Hist  Pari  f^^dal  rights — but  we  may  expect  them  to  consent  to  the 
u.  225^  227.  purchase  of  their  seignorial  rights  by  their  vassals,  at  a 
price  to  be  fixed  on  a  moderate  scale  by  the  Assembly."  ^ 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  these  words, 
and  by  the  graphic  descriptions  of  feudal  oppression 
which  followed  from  succeeding  orators,  that  the  Assem- 
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bly,  who  were  in  the  excited  state  of  an  evening  meeting,     chap. 
went  on  abandoning  and  voting  away  one  right  after         v. 
another,  till  there  seemed  no  end  to  their  extravagance.       j^g^ 
"  Every  one,"  says  an  eyewitness,  Dumont,   "  hastened        ^^ 
forward  to  lay  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  universal 
by  denuding  himself  or  some  one  else.    There  was  not  a  SSs  meet. 
moment  left  for  reflection ;   a  sort  of  sentimental  con-  mg. 
tagion  carried  away  every  heart.    That  renunciation  of 
all  privileges,  that  sacrifice  of  all  rights  burdensome  to  the 
people,  those  multiplied  abandonments,  had  an  air  of 
magnanimity  which  made  their  consequences  be  entirely 
overlooked."    To  such  a  height  did  the  enthusiasm  arise, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  deserved  no  small  credit  for 
having  dexterously  contrived  to  terminate  the  sitting  by  i  Moniteur, 
the  proposal  that  a  Te  Deum  should  be  sung  in  the  chapel  Aug.  4, 5, 
of  the  King,  in  presence  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Assembly,  144.'  Bert. 
which  was    received  with  universal  acclamation.     The  ^^  j^o^- 
Archbishop  concluded  with  a  proposal  that  the  King  smyth's  Fr. 
should  receive  the  title  of  "Father  of  his  People,  Restorer  J^^^nt^*^" 
of  the  Liberty  of  France  ;"  and  the  sitting  terminated  at  144. 
four  in  the  morning  amid  unanimous  acclamations,  which 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.^ 

Indescribable  were  the  transports  which  this  memor- 
able sitting  awakened  in  Paris,  and  throughout  all  France.        gj 
"  In  a  single  night,"  said  the  Moniteur,  "  the  whole  fabric  Prodigious 
of  feudal  power  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  glorious  these^  ^ 
edifice  of  general  liberty  emerged  in  its  stead."    It  has  been  changes. 
truly  said,  that  this  night  changed  the  political  condition 
of  France.    It  delivered  the  land  from  feudal  domination 
the  person  from  feudal  dependence ;  secured  the  property  of 
the  poor  from  the  rapacity  of  the  rich,  the  fruits  of  industry 
from  the  extortion  of  idleness.    By  suppressing  private 
jurisdictions,  it  paved  the  way  for  public  justice ;  by 
terminating  the  purchase  of  offices,  it  led  to  purity  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.     The  career  of  industry,  the 
stimulus  of  ambition,  was  thenceforward  open  to  all  the 
people  ;  and  the  odious  distinctions  of  noble  and  roturier, 
patrician  and  base-born,  the  relics  of  Gothic  conquest,  were 
for  ever  destroyed.  Had  these  changes  been  introduced  with 
caution,  or  had  they  gradually  grown  out  of  the  altered 
condition  of  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
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have  been  highly  beneficial ;  but  coming  as  they  did, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedy  upon  the  kingdom,  they  pro- 
duced the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  spread  abroad  that 
settled  contempt  for  antiquity,  and  total  disregard  of 
private  right,  which  distinguished  the  subsequent  periods 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  whole  ideas  of  men  were  subverted,  when  rights 
established  for  centuries,  privileges  maintained  by  succes- 
sive generations,  and  institutions  held  the  most  sacred, 
were  at  once  abandoned.  Nothing  could  be  regarded  as 
stable  in  society  after  such  a  shock  ;  the  chimeras  of  every 
enthusiast,  the  dream  of  every  visionary,  seemed  equally 
deserving  of  attention  with  the  sober  conclusions  of  reason 
and  observation,  wiien  all  that  former  ages  had  done  was 
swept  away  in  the  very  commencement  of  improvement. 
All  that  the  eye  had  rested  on  as  most  stable,  all  that  the  mind 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  most  lasting,  disappeared 
before  the  first  breath  of  innovation.  "  Nullo  tribunorum 
centurionumve  adhortante,  sibi  quisque  dux  et  instiga- 
tor ;  et  prsecipuum  pessimorum  incitamentum,  quod  boni 
moerebant."*  The  consequences  of  such  a  step  could  not 
be  other  than  fatal.  It  opened  the  door  to  every  species  of 
extravagance,  furnished  a  precedent  for  every  subsequent 
spoliation,  and  led  immediately  to  that  intense  excitement, 
amid  which  the  most  audacious  and  the  least  reasonable 
are  sure  of  obtaining  an  ascendancy.  The  event,  accord- 
ingly, proved  the  justice  of  these  principles.  "  The  decrees 
of  the  4th  August,"  says  Dumont,  "  so  far  from  putting,  as 
was  expected,  a  stop  to  the  robbery  and  violence  that  was 
going  on,  served  only  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with 
their  own  strength,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  conviction, 
that  all  their  outrages  against  the  nobility  would  pass 
with  impunity.  Nothing  done  through  fear  succeeds  in  its 
object.  Those  whom  you  hope  to  disarm  by  concessions, 
are  only  led  by  them  to  still  bolder  attempts,  and  more 
extravagant  demands."^ 

The  consequences  of  this  invasion  of  private  right  were 


•  "  Without  any  incitement  from  the  trihunes  or  leaders,  every  one 
indulged  in  his  own  vagarits;  and  that  greatest  of  excitements  to  the  had, 
tlie  grief  of  the  g<«.d,  took  place."— Tacitus,  Uitt.  i.  38. 
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soon  apparent.    Three  days  after,  the  popular  leaders     chap. 
maintained  that  it  was  not  the  power  of  redeeming,  but         v. 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  which  had  been  voted  ;  and  that       j^gg 
all  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to  was  a  decent  provision  for        33 
their  members.    The  church  found  an  able  but  unexpected  Argument 
advocate  in  the  Abbe  Si^yes.    "  If  it  is  yet  possible,"  said  spoilSon 
he,  "  to  awaken  in  your  minds  the  love  of  justice,  I  would  of  the 
ask,  not  if  it  is  expedient,  but  if  it  is  just,  to  despoil  the  sieyel   ^ 
church  ?    The  tithe,  whatever  it  may  be  in  future,  does  ^^s-  7. 
not  at  present  belong  to  you.     If  it  is  suppressed  in  the 
hand  of  the  creditor,  does  it  follow  from  this  that  it  is 
extinguished  also  in  that  of  the  debtor,  and  become  your 
property  ]  You  yourselves  have  declared  the  tithe  redeem- 
able ;  by  so  doing  you  have  recognised  its  legal  existence, 
and  cannot  now  suppress  it.    The  tithe  does  not  belong  *  ^°"^*^"''' 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil.    He  has  neither  purchased  it,  1789, pp.' 
nor  acquired  it  by  inheritance.    If  you  extinguish  the  J^^'  ?^^' 
tithes,  you  confer  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  present  on  Dumont, 
the  landed  proprietor,  who  does  nothing,  while  you  ruin  p*^j  j^^^ss 
the  true  proprietor,  who  instructs  the  people  in  return  257, 
for  that  share  of  its  fruits.    You  would  be  free,  and  you 
know  not  how  to  be  just." 

Mirabeau  supported  the  abolition  of  the  tithes.     He 
argued,  "  The  burden  of  supporting  the^ublic  worship        3^ 
should  be  borne  equally  by  all :  the  stale  alone  was  the  Argument 
judge  whether  it  should  fall  exclusively  on  the  landed  gpoUaSo? 
proprietors,  or  be  made  good  by  a  general  contribution  of  by  Mira- 
the  citizens  ;  it  robs  no  one  if  it  makes  such  a  distribution    ^^^' 
of  the  burden  as  it  deems  most  expedient ;  and  the 
oppressive  weight  of  this  impost  on  the  small  proprietors 
loudly  called  for  its  imposition  on  the  state  in  general. 
For  this  purpose  the  clergy  should  be  paid  by  salaries. 
It  is  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which  has  brought 
forth  such  generous  sentiments,  that  we  should  abjure  the 
haughty  pride  w^hich  makes  us  disdain  the  word  salary.    I 
know  but  three  ways  of  living  in  society :  you  must  be 
either  a  beggar,  a  robber,  or  a  stipendiary.    The  proprietor 
is  nothing  but  the  first  of  stipendiaries.    What  we  call 
property  is  nothing  but  a  right  to  rent,  that  is,  a  certain 
payment  out   of  the   land.      The  landowners   are   the 
stewards,  the  agents  of  the  social  body."    The  clergy  had 
the  generosity  to  intrust  their  interests  to  the  equity  of 
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the  Assembly ;  the  only  return  they  met  with  was  the 
suppression  of  tithes,  under  the  condition  that  the  state 
should  fitly  provide  for  religion  and  its  ministers — an 
obligation  which  was  solemnly  committed  to  the  French 
nation,  but  which  was  afterwards  shamefully  violated, 
and  in  fact  became  perfectly  illusory.  Thus  the  first 
fruit  which  the  clergy  derived  from  their  junction  with 
the  Tiers  Etat,  was  the  annihilation  of  their  property, 
and  the  reduction  of  themselves  to  beggary.  In  this 
there  was  nothing  surprising ;  gratitude  is  unknown  in 
public  assemblies.  When  men  vote  away  the  property  of 
others,  they  can  expect  no  mercy  for  their  own  ;  when 
the  foundations  of  society  are  torn  up,  the  first  to  be  sacri- 
ficed are  the  leaders  of  the  movement  or  the  most  defence- 
less of  its  supporters.^ 

The  clergy  acted  on  this  occasion  with  a  noble  disinter- 
estedness w^orthy  of  their  mission.  The  first  in  rank,  the 
chief  in  station,  the  richest  in  possessions,  were  the  fore- 
most to  make  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  goods  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  first  signed  an 
unqualified  renunciation  of  his  benefices  ;  many  of  the 
richest  bishops  in  France  immediately  followed  his  exam- 
ple. During  more  than  an  hour  the  signature  of  these 
renunciations  continued,  amidst  a  transport  of  applause 
from  the  Assembly  and  the  galleries.  When  the  sacrifice 
had  terminated,  M.  de  Juigne,  archbishop  of  Paris,  rose 
and  said,  in  a  voice  penetrated  with  emotion — "  We 
surrender  the  ecclesiastical  tithes  into  the  hands  of  a  just 
and  generous  nation  :  let  the  gospel  be  preached  ;  let  the 
Divine  worship  be  celebrated  with  decency  and  dignity  ; 
let  the  churches  be  provided  with  virtuous  and  zealous 
pastors  ;  let  the  poor  be  succoured :  these  are  the  objects 
to  which  we  devote  our  tithes  ;  these  are  the  ends  of  our 
ministry  and  our  cares."  "  Such,"  said  the  Cardinal  de 
Rochefoucault,  "  is  the  wish  of  all  the  clergy  ;  and  they 
put  their  trust  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation."  With 
such  dignified  and  elevated  sentiments  did  the  church 
fall  in  France.2 

Louis  perceived  in  the  clearest  manner,  amidst  this 
chaos  of  selfishness  in  some,  enthusiasm  in  others,  and 
delusion  in  all,  whither  the  current  was  tending  ;  and,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  he  has  left 
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the  clearest  evidence,  both  of  the  sagacity  of  his  perception     chap. 
and  the  strength  of  his  understanding  *    But,  meanwhile,         v. 
the  revolutionary  party,  seeing  their  advantage,  pursued       j-g^ 
their  aggressions  with  unabated  vigour  ;  and  the  noblesse 
and  clergy,  panic-struck  and  disunited,  and  overwhelmed  Foresight 
by  a  decided  majority  in  the  Assembly,  were  unable  to  deS^Ji^o*"*^ 
oppose  any  resistance.    In  the  evening  sitting  of  the  11th  the  Assem- 
August,  the  subject  of  the  feudal  rights,  the  game-laws,  ^^Jg  ^ 
and  the  tithes,  was  resumed ;  and,  after  a  warm  debate, 
a  decree  was  passed  in  such  terms  as  abolished  the  first, 
partly  on  condition  of  an  indemnity,  partly  without  it ; 
the  second  without  any  indemnity ;  and  the  third  abso- 
lutely without  compensation  in  the  case  of  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  on  the  promise  of  an  indemnity 
in  that  of  the  parochial  clergy.    This  indemnity  was  never  Amis,  ii. 
given.    At  the  same  time,  all  privileges  of  incorporations,  ^^'  ^88 
burghs,  and  provinces,  were  abolished,  and  all  Frenchmen  Au^.  ii. 
declared  eligible  alike  to  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  in  ™^  j?^®*" 
the  kingdom.f     This  decree  was  sanctioned  with  great  259,  26 i. 
solemnity  by  the  King  on  the  13th  August.^ 

Those  innovators  in  the  Assembly  who  had  joined  with 
the  popular  party  from  a  belief  that  in  doing  so  lay  their 
only  chance  of  preserving  the  wreck  of  their  property, 
now  perceived,  with  bitter  regret,  the  infatuated  course 
they  had  pursued,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  expectation 


*  "  Je  suis  content  de  cette  demarche  noble  et  genereuse  des  deux  pre- 
miers ordres  de  letat.  lis  ont  fait  des  grands  sacrifices  pour  la  recon- 
ciliation generale,  pour  leur  patrie,  pour  leur  Roi.  Le  sacrifice  est  beau; 
mais  je  ne  puis  que  1' admirer.  Je  ne  consentirai  jamais  a  depouilkr  mon 
clerge,  ma  noblesse.  Je  ne  donnerai  pas  ma  sanction  a  des  decrets  qui  les 
depouilleraient ;  c'est  alors  que  le  peuple  Frangais  un  jour  pent  m'accuser 
dinjustice  ou  de  faiblesse.  M.  I'Archevgque,  vous  vous  souniettez  aux 
decrets  de  la  Providence ;  je  crois  me  soumettre  en  ne  me  livrant  d  cet 
enthusiasme  qui  s'est  empare  de  tons  les  ordres,  mais  qui  ne  fait  que  glisser 
sur  mon  ame.  Je  ferai  tout  ce  que  dependra  de  moi  pour  conserver  mon 
clerge,  ma  noblesse.  Si  la  force  m'obligeait  a  sanctionner,  alors^  je  cederai; 
mais  alors  il  n'y  aurait  plus  en  France,  ni  monarchic,  ni  monarque.  Les 
momens  sont  difficiles.  Je  le  sais,  M.  I'Archev^que,  et  c'est  ici  que  nous 
avons  besoin  des  lumieres  du  ciel:  daignez  les  soliciter.  Nous  serons 
exauees." — (Signe)  Louis,  Aoiit  12,  1789.— What  a  picture  does  this  letter 
exhibit  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  monarch  at  this  crisis  when  all 
heads  were  reeling :  and  how  bitterly  does  it  augment  our  regret  at  the 
unpatriotic  and  pusillanimous  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  which  left  such 
a  sovereign  unarmed  and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  ! — See  Cor- 
respondence  Inedite  de  Louis  XVI.  i.  140  ;  and  Histoire  ParUmentaire,  ii. 
248. 

t  I-  L'Assemblee  Nationale  detruit  entierement  le  regime  feodal.  Elle 
decrete  que,  dans  les  droits  et  devoirs,  tant  feodaux  que  personels,  ceux  qui 
tiennent  a  la  main-morte  reelle  ou  personelle,  et  a  la  servitude  personelle, 
VOL.  II.  K 
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that,  by  yielding  to  revolutionary  demands,  they  would 
satisfy  the  people.  The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  one  of  the 
popular  bishops  who  had  supported  the  union  of  orders, 
the  vote  by  head,  and  the  new  constitution,  was  at  this  time 
visited  by  Dumont,  when  he  was  dismissing  his  domestics, 
selling  his  effects,  and  leaving  his  house  to  discharge  his 
debts ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes  the  benevolent  prelate 
deplored  the  infatuation  which  had  led  him  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  which  violated  in  its  prosperity 
all  the  engagements  contracted  in  its  adversity.  The 
Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  the  early 
usurpations  of  the  Assembly,  was  hissed  and  coughed 
down  when  he  strove  to  resist  this  iniquitous  confiscation. 
Next  day  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  to  Mirabeau,  who 
answered,  "  My  dear  abbe,  you  have  loosed  the  bull ;  do 
you  expect  he  is  not  to  make  use  of  his  horns  ?"^ 

This  first  and  great  precedent  of  iniquity,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church,  was  brought  about  by 
the  selfish  apathy,  or  secret  wishes,  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  laity.  All  classes  felt  that  the  financial  diflftcul- 
ties  of  the  state  were  nearly  insurmountable,  and  all 
anticipated  a  sensible  relief  from  any  measure,  how 
violent  soever,  which  might  lead  to  their  extrication. 
It  was  the  universal  belief  that  this  embarrassment 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  public  difl5culties,  and  the 
secret  hope  that  the  property  of  the  church  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  it,  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
this  general  and  iniquitous  coalition.  All  imagined 
that  some  interest  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  church 
was  pitched  upon  as  at  once  the    most  wealthy  and 


et  ceux  qui  les  representent,  sont  abolis  sans  indemnite ;  tons  les  autres  sent 
declares  rachetables,  et  le  prix  et  le  mode  du  rachat  seront  fixes  par  I'As- 
semblee  Nationale. 

n.  Le  droit  exclusif  de  la  chasse  et  des  garennes  ouvertes  est  paroille- 
raent  aboli,  et  tout  proprietaire  a  le  droit  de  detruire,  et  faire  detruire, 
seulement  sur  ses  possessions,  tout  espeee  de  gibier. 

III.  Les  dimes  de  toute  nature,  et  les  redevances  qui  en  tiennent  lieu, 
sous  quelque  denomination  qu'elles  aicnt  connues  et  per^ues,  possedees 
par  les  corps  seculiers  et  reguliers,  par  les  hSn^fieiers,  les  fnbriques,  et  tous 
genres  de  main-morte  tenue  par  I'ordre  de  Matte,  et  autres  ordres  religi- 
euses  et  niilitaires,  moins  cellos  qui  auraient  etc  abandonnees  a  <Ies  laics  en 
remplacement  et  pour  option  de  portions  congrues,  sont  abolies.  Sauf  a 
aviser  aux  moyens  a  subvenir  <J't<n  autre  iiuini^re  a  la  depense  du  culte  divin, 
a  I'entretien  des  ministres  des  autels,  au  soulagenient  des  pauvrcs,  aux  re- 
parations et  reconstructions  des  cglises  et  presbvtcres,  et  a  tous  les  ftablis- 
semens  a  I'entretien  de  quels  elles  sont  actuellement  affectees. — Histoirc 
Parlimentaire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  259,  26:$;  DccrH,  ilme  AoUt  1789. 
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defenceless  body  in  the  state.    But,  like  all  other  mea-     chap. 
sures  of  spoliation,  this  great  invasion  of  private  right        ^^ 
rapidly  and  fatally  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  those  who       j^gg 
engaged  in  it.    The  ecclesiastical  estates,  it  was  soon  found, 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  agents,  encumbered  as 
they  were  with  the  debts  of  the  clergy,  yielded  no  profit, 
but  were  rather  a  burden  to  the  state :  to  render  them 
available,  the  contraction  of  debt  on  their  security  became 
necessary ;  the  temptation  of  relieving  the  public  neces- 
sities by  such  a  step  was  irresistible  to  a  public  and 
irresponsible    body,    holding    estates    to    the   value    of 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling  in  their  hands. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  well-authenticated 
fact,  that  the  expenses  of  managing  the  church  property 
cost  the  nation  at  first  £2,000,000  a-year  more  than  it 
yielded,  besides  in  a  few  years  augmenting  the  public  debt 
by  £7,000,000.    The  reason  was  this  :  in  the  confusion 
consequent  on  so  great  an  act  of  spoliation,  no  account  of 
ecclesiastical  domains  could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  leaders 
who  had  sanctioned  so  prodigious  a  robbery  found  it 
impossible,  after  its  commission,  to  restrain  the  pecula- 
tion of  their  inferior  agents.      Hence  erelong,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  arose  the  system  of  Assignats, 
which  speedily  quadrupled  the  strength  of  the  republican 
government,   rendered   irretrievable  the  march  of   the  i  caionne, 
Revolution,  and  involved  all  classes  in  such  inextricable  ^i,  82. 
difliculties,  as  rapidly  brought  home  to  every  interest  in  421!  ^'  ^ 
the  state  the  spoliation  which  they  had  begun  by  inflicting 
on  the  weakest.^ 

The  abolition  of  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting  and 
hunting  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  most  destructive 
disorders  throughout  all  France.    An  immense  crowd  of  Abolition  of 
artisans  and  mechanics  issued  from  the  towns,  and,  ioining  ^^?^-  ".«^^*  ^^" 

XT  1  1    ,•  1      1  1  ,      \;   ,  ,     .      shooting  and 

the  rural  population,  spread  themselves  over  the  fields  m  hunting. 
search  of  game.  The  greatest  violence  was  speedily  com-  '^^  effects. 
mitted  by  the  armed  and  uncontrollable  multitude.  No 
sort  of  regard  was  paid  to  the  clause  in  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  that  the  right  of  the  chase  was  given  to  each 
man  on  his  own  ground  only.  It  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  conferring  a  general  right  to  shoot  over  any 
ground  whatever.    Enclosures  were  struck  down,  woods 
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destroyed,  houses  broken  open,  robbery  perpetrated,  under 
pretence  of  exercising  the  newly  regained  rights  of  man. 
Meanwhile,  the  burning  of  the  chateaus,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  continued  without  intermission, 
while  the  Assembly,  instead  of  attempting  to  check  these 
disorders,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  aifected  to 
consider  them  as  the  work  of  aristocrats,  who  were  desi- 
rous of  bringing  odium  upon  the  Revolution.  One  of  the 
most  singular  effects  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  is  the  absurdi- 
ties which  it  causes  to  be  embraced  by  its  votaries,  and 
their  extraordinary  credulity  in  regard  to  every  thing 
which  seems  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
party.  The  people  of  Versailles  already  insulted  and 
pelted  the  nobles  and  clergy  at  the  gate  of  the  Assembly, 
whom  they  stigmatised  as  Aristocrats — an  epithet  which 
afterwards  became  the  prelude  to  certain  destruction.  It 
may  readily  be  imagined  what  an  effect  this  name  had  in 
influencing  the  minds  of  men,  already  sufficiently  inflamed 
from  other  causes.  "Epithets  and  nicknames,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  should  never  be  despised ;  it  is  by  such  means 
that  mankind  are  governed."^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  mingled  transports  and  dis- 
orders, Paris  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  distress, 
and  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  general  cessa- 
tion in  the  payment  of  taxes,  were  rapidly  approaching  a 
state  of  complete  insolvency.  Even  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur*  openly  announced  that  the  municipality  was 
bankrupt,  and  the  people  starving.  Nor  was  the  public 
exchequer  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  M.  Necker, 
on  7th  August,  drew  the  following  dreadful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  finances : — "  You  are  all 
aware  that  property  has  been  violated  in  the  provinces ; 
that  bands  of  incendiaries  have  ravaged  the  houses  ;  that 
the  forms  of  justice  are  disregarded,  and  replaced  by  vio- 
lence and  lists  of  proscription.  Terror  and  alarm  have 
spread  universally  even  where  the  bands  of  depredators 


•  "  Tai  parle  de  la  capitale,  du  dosespoir  de  Res  habitans.  Le  developpe- 
ment  de  cette  verite  peut  ^tre  diuigereux,  et  n'est  pas  lu'cessaire.  La  pru- 
deiu-e  ordonne  de  taire;  et  vfltre  penetration  saura  bien  saisir  I'exces  du 
mal  qui  entraine  a  Paris  dans  oet  instant  une  suspension  de  payement. 
Qu'oppose-t'on,  que  peut-on  opposer  a  cette  premiere  necessito,  a  ce  pre- 
mier devoir  de  venir  au  secours  de  la  chose  publi()ue(pii  peritr" — Ditcovrt 
de  M.  De  Lam.y  ToLI.ENDA^  Ime  AoUt  1789,  MoniUur,  p.  155. 
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have  not  penetrated ;  licentiousness  is  unrestrained,  law     chap. 
powerless ;  the  tribunals  idle  ;  desolation  covers  a  part  of        v. 
France,  terror  the  whole ;  commerce  and  industry  are  ^ 

suspended,  and  even  the  asylums  of  religion  afford  no 
longer  a  refuge  to  the  innocent.  Indigence  or  misfortune 
has  not  produced  these  evils.  The  season  has  been  pro- 
pitious, and  at  this  time  of  the  year  should  furnish  employ- 
ment to  all.  The  beneficence  of  the  king  has  been  shown 
in  every  possible  way ;  the  rich  have  never  shared  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  with  the  poor.  No,  gentlemen  ! 
It  is  the  total  subversion  of  the  police,  and  of  all  regular 
authority,  which  has  occasioned  these  evils.  The  royal 
revenues  have  been  in  great  part  absorbed  in  the  purchase 
of  grain  to  feed  the  people.  The  payment  of  imposts  and 
taxes  of  every  sort  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  exchequer  is  enormous.  So  vast  has  this  evil 
become  that  every  one  can  judge  of  it ;  it  is  notorious  to  iMoniteur, 
all  the  world.  Let  us  then  all  unite  to  save  the  state  ;  for  ^^|-  ^^  '» 
matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  nothing  but  the  152, '154. 
immediate  and  firm  union  of  all  men  of  property,  can 
preserve  us  from  the  most  dreadful  convulsions."^ 

It  was  not  surprising  that  even  the  popular  leader  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  made  such  a  mournful  exposition  of  the        4j 
state  of  the  nation,  for  matters  had  in  reality  reached  such  Anarchy  in 
a  height  in  Paris,  and  over  all  France,  that  they  amounted 
to  almost  total  anarchy.    Every  body  of  men  in  the  capital 
instantly  entered  on  the  exercise  of  their  new  and  intoxi- 
cating rights ;  and  the  electors  invariably  assumed  the 
government  of  their  representatives.    One  hundred  and  Aug.  15  to 
eighty  delegates,  nominated  by  the  districts,  usurped  a  legis-  ^^• 
lative  power  in  the  metropolis ;  but  they  were  in  their 
turn  controlled  by  their  constituents,  who,  without  hesi- 
tation, annulled  their  decrees  when  not  suited  to  their 
inclinations  ;  and  nothing  was  agreeable  but  what  flattered 
their  ambition.    The  idea  of  ruling  by  commanding  their 
delegates,  speedily  spread  among  the  multitude,  and  was 
too  delicious  a  one  not  to  be  every  where  well  received,  j^^.    . 
All  those  who  were  not  legally  vested  with  authority  began  Th.  lii. 
to  meet,  and  to  give  themselves  importance  by  discussing  J^^^*  ^®  j^^ 
public  affairs  ;  ^  the  soldiers  had  debates  at  the  Oratoire,  149. 
tlie  tailors  at  the  Colonnade,  the  hairdressers  at  the  Champs 
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CHAP.  Elysees,  the  valets  at  the  Louvre.  Subsequent  ages  might 
V-  smile  at  such  proceedings,  if  woful  experience  had  not 
,^gy  demonstrated  how  fatal  they  are  in  their  consequences, 
and  how  rapidly  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  become 
intoxicated  by  the  enjoyment  of  powers  which  they  are 
equally  incapable  of  exercising  with  discretion,  or  aban- 
doning without  national  convulsion. 

Meanwhile  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  the  embarrass- 

42  ments  of  which  had  first  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the 
state  of  the  States-General,  were  daily  falling  into  a  worse  condition, 
tinances,.  ^^^  lower  ordcrs  universally  imagined  that  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  liberate  them  from  every  species  of  impost ; 
and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  established  authority,  and  the 
collision  of  self-constituted  powers,  they  succeeded  for  some 
time  in  realising  their  expectations.  The  collection  of  the 
revenue  became  every  where  difficult,  in  many  places 
impossible  ;  and  the  universal  distrust  which  followed  a 
period  of  general  agitation,  occasioned  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency in  the  excise  and  customs.  The  public  revenue  of 
1790  was  above  one-third  less  than  that  of  1789  ;  in  many 
places  the  taxes  had  almost  wholly  disappeared  ;  payment 
of  the  salt- tax,  the  most  considerable  of  the  indirect  im- 
posts, was  every  where  refused  ;  and  the  boasted  credit  of 
a  revolutionary  government  was  soon  found  to  amount  to 

1  Moniteur,  nothing.  Alarmed  at  a  deficiency  which  he  had  no  means 
p.T52.'Hist!  of  supplying,  M.  Necker  made  a  full  and  candid  statement 
352^'  *Th^"'  ^^  *^^  finances  to  the  Assembly,  and  concluded  by  demand- 
iM59, 160.  ing  a  loan  of  30,000,000  of  francs.  The  falling  oif  in  the 
L^^vli.'  revenue  was  above  200,000,000  fi-ancs,  or  £8,000,000 
170.  Burke's  yearly.  The  Assembly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
wprks,  V.  such  an  advance.  Terror  at  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
406, 408.  kingdom,  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future,  prevented 
any  of  the  capitalists  from  coming  forward.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  and  anxieties,  the  Assembly 

43  were  occupied  with  their  great  task,  the  composition  of  a 
D:Hiaration  succinct  Statement  of  rights,  which  was  soon  drawn  up 
mghtsof  under  the  name  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  famous 
Man.  composition,  which  was  solemnly  adopted  by  them  on  the 
Aug.  18.      ^g^j^  August,  amidst  much  obvious  and  important  truth, 

contains  a  most  dangerous  mixture  of  error,  which,  if 
not  duly  chastened  by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
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observation  of  history,  is  calculated  to  convulse  society,     chap. 
It  declares  the  original  equality  of  mankind ;  that  the        v. 
ends  of  the  social  union  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and       j^g^ 
resistance  to  oppression  ;  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
nation,  and  all  power  emanates  from  them ;  that  free- 
dom consists  in  doing  every  thing  which  does  not  injure 
another  ;  that  law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will ; 
that  public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  members 
of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes ;  that    the 
elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all;  and  that 
the  exercise  of  natural  rights  has  no  other  limit  but  their 
interference  with  the  rights  of  others.     In  these  positions, 
considered  abstractly,  there  is  much  in  which  every  reason- 
able mind  must  acquiesce ;  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
agreeable  but  perilous  principles  of  sovereignty  residing  ^  See  DroUa 
in  the  people,  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  of  Hist.  ParT^* 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  citizen,  ^^  271,  274. 
only  proves  how  ignorant  the  legislators  of  that  period  Aug.  19, ' 
were  of  the  real  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  how  ?}'  ^Jf^v 

'  No.  44,  Lac. 

little  aware  of  that  inherent  depravity  in  human  nature  vU.  153, 
to  which  so  many  of  themselves  erelong  became  victims.^ 
It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  circumstance,  illustrative 
of  the  tendency  of  revolutionary  excitement  to  deprive        44 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  any  thing  approaching  opinion 
to  freedom  of  deliberation,  that  the  authors  of  this  celebrat-  of  i^bYTts 
ed  declaration  were,  at  the  time  they  wrote  it,  fully  aware  authors. 
of  the  absurdity  and  peril  of  many  of  its  parts.    Dumont, 
its  principal  composer,  has  justly  asked, — "  Are  men  all 
equal  1   Where  is  the  equality  ?   Is  it  in  virtue,  talents,  for- 
tune, industry,  situation  1    Are  they  free  by  nature  ?    So     * 
far  from  it,  they  are  born  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence 
on  others,  from  which  they  are  long  of  being  emancipated." 
Mirabeau    himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of 
laying  down  any  code  of  rights  anterior  to  the  formation 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  laboured  to  induce  the  Assembly 
to  postpone  it  till  that  was  accomplished ;  observing,  that 
"  any  enunciation  of  right  at  that  time  would  be  but  an 
almanac  for  a  year."    But  it  was  too  late;  the  people 
w  ould  admit  of  no  delay ;  and  the  deputies,  afraid  of  losing 
their  popularity,  published  the  famous  declaration,  inward-  i4^"J^2"*' 
ly  execrating  the  work  of  their  own  hands — a  step  so  Th!  i.  142. 
perilous,  that,  as  its  author  himself  admits,^  it  was  like 
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placing  a  powder-magazine  under  an  edifice,  which  the 
first  spark  of  fire  would  blow  into  the  air. 

The  great  question  which  next  occupied  the  Assembly 
was  the  formation  of  a  constitution  ;  and  the  discussions 
regarding  it  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  incessant 
agitation  during  the  whole  of  August  and  September. 
The  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  to  report  on  the 
subject,  recommended  that  it  should  include  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  the  king's  person,  the  permanence  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  a  single  chamber  for  the  legislature.  This  impor- 
tant question,  upon  which  the  future  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution hinged,  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  clubs  of  the 
capital,  and  the  most  vehement  threats  were  held  out  to  those 
of  the  Assembly  who  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
aristocratic  side.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the 
very  idea  of  an  assembly  composed  of  hereditary  legislators 
was  absurd  in  a  free  country ;  that  if  it  united  itself  to 
the  throne,  it  became  dangerous  to  freedom — if  to  the 
people,  subversive  of  tranquillity ;  that  it  would  operate 
as  a  perpetual  bar  to  improvement,  and,  by  constantly 
opposing  reasonable  changes,  maintain  a  continual  discord 
between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  these  evils  was  to  blend  the  whole  legis- 
lature into  one  body,  and  temper  the  energy  of  popular 
ambition  by  the  firmness  of  aristocratic  resistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  constitution 
of  society  in  all  the  European  states  necessarily  implied 
a  separate  body  of  nobles  and  commons  ;  that  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  one  was  fully  counteracted  by  the  con- 
servative tendency  of  the  other  ;  that  a  monarchy  could 
not  subsist  without  an  upper  house  to  support  the  throne  ; 
that  the  English  constitution  afibrded  decisive  evidence 
of  the  happy  effects  of  such  a  separation  ;  that  the  best 
consequences  had  been  found  to  follow  the  discussion  of 
public  matters  in  separate  assemblies,  and  many  fatal 
resolutions  prevented,  by  allowing  time  for  consideration 
between  their  deliberations  ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
mockery  to  pretend  that  these  restraints  could  take  place,  if 
the  legislature  was  all  contained  in  one  chamber,  when  the 
nobles  would  be  immediately  outnumbered,  and  the  whole 
rights  of  the  monarchy  might  be  voted  away  in  a  single 
sitting.^     Unfortunately  for  France,  these  arguments  did 
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not  prevail,  and  a  single  chamber  was  voted  in  the  Assam-     chap. 
bly.*  V. 

The  discussions  on  the  constitution  first  brought  promi-       j^^,, 
nently  forward  the  laxity  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  con-        ^^ 
nected  with  religion,  by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  First  ap- 
Assembly  were  actuated,  and  their  evident  anxiety  to  abo-  Jf  Sre 
lish  a  national  faith  altogether,  and  leave  every  man  to  laxity  on 
believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  worship  or  not  to  worship,  as  it  orreUgion, 
suited  his  fancy,  his  passions,  or  his  convenience.    When  -^^s-  23. 
the  article  of  the  constitution  relative  to  public  worship 
came  on  for  discussion,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  this 
amendment — "  As  laws  cannot  reach  secret  delinquencies, 
it  is  religion  alone  which  can  coerce  them.     It  is  therefore 
essential  and  indispensable  for  the  good  order  of  society, 
that  religion  should  be  maintained  and  respected."    Mira- 
beau  immediately  rose — "  Are  you  disposed,  in  permitting 
worship,  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  accident  1    Every 
one  will  choose  a  religion  according  to  his  passions.    The 
Turkish  religion  will  be  that  of  young  people  ;  the  Jewish 
that  of  usurers ;  all  women  incline  in  secret  to  that  of 
Brama.    We  are  told  man  does  not  bring  religion  into 
society.    Such  a  system  is  very  strange.    What  feelings 
arise  in  every  bosom  on  contemplating  nature,  or  raising 
one's  eyes  to  heaven  ?      What  is  the  first  sentiment  of 
any  one  who  in  solitude  meets  his  fellow-creature  1    Is  it 
not  to  fall  on  their  knees  together,  and  to  offer  to  the 
Creator  their  homage  ?    You  may  forbid  a  worship  which 
interferes  with  public  decency  or  morals,  but  you  cannot 
go  further."     "Religion?"   said  Talleyrand;   "yes,  but 
what  religion  ?     Do  you  mean  all  religions,  or  any  reli- 
gion 1     It  is  very  well  to  say  religion  and  morality  are  to 
be  respected  ;  but  come  a  little  nearer :  what  religion  do 
you  mean  1    The  only  way  is  to  let  every  man  choose  his 
own."    "  A  worship,"  said  Rabaud  de  St  Etienne,  "  is  a 
dogma  ;  a  dogma  depends  on  an  opinion  ;  an  opinion  on. 
free-will.    You  attack  freedom  if  you  constrain  a  man  to 
adopt  a  worship  other  than  what  he  inclines  to.    Error  is  l■^^^^  p^^j 
not  a  crime ;  and  the  state  has  no  concern  but  with  ii.  327, 338. 
crimes."  ^     It  was  at  length  unanimously  agreed,  "  that  no 

*  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  499  to  89.     No  less  than  122  members 
remained  away,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  populace. 
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3  Dumont, 
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one  should  be  disquieted  for  his  opinions,  provided  their 
manifestation  does  not  disturb  the  order  established  by 
the  law." 

A  few  days  after,  the  parties  in  the  Assembly  definitively 
took  their  places,  and  obtained,  from  that  circumstance, 
denominations  which  have  survived  all  the  changes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  supporters  of  the  church  and  the  throne 
ranged  themselves  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president's 
chair  ;  the  liberals  and  revolutionists  took  their  place  on 
the  left.  These  places  have  been  kept  by  the  opposite 
parties  ever  since  that  time  ;  insomuch  that  the  "  Cote 
gauche''''  is  still  a  watchword  universally  known  to  denomi- 
nate the  innovating  party,  and  the  "  Cote  droit''''  signifies 
that  body  which  adheres  to  conservative  and  monarchical 
opinions.  The  Cote  droit  at  first  applied  to  their  adversaries 
the  epithet  "  Coin  du  Palais  Ro^/al,"  from  the  influence 
which  the  clubs  of  that  focus  of  sedition  had  over  its  move- 
ments ;  but  this  and  all  other  sobriquets  were  soon  merged 
in  the  general  names  of  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  who, 
under  the  Convention,  acquired  an  immortal  celebrity.^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  the  formation  of 
this  constitution  were  so  precipitate,  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  few  reasonable  men  left  in  the  commonwealth,  they 
prognosticated  nothing  but  ruin  to  the  country.  Medita- 
tion and  thought  there  passed  for  nothing;  every  one 
seemed  only  desirous  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  by  antici- 
pating the  notions  of  his  rivals  ;  every  thing  was  done  at 
the  sword's  point,  as  in  a  place  taken  by  assault ;  every 
change  pressed  on  at  full  gallop.  No  interval  was  allowed 
for  reflection,  no  breathing-time  given  to  the  passions. 
After  having  demolished  every  thing,  they  resolved  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  social  edifice  with  the  same  breath- 
less rapidity  ;  and  so  extravagant  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  as  to  its  own  powers,  that  it  would  willingly  have 
charged  itself  with  the  formation  of  constitutions  for  all 
nations.  In  these  monstrous  pretensions  and  ruinous 
innovations,  is  to  be  found  the  remote  but  certain  cause 
of  all  the  blood  and  horrors  of  the  Revolution.*  ^ 

•  The  particulars  of  this  constitution,  which  was  soon  swept  away  amidst 
the  violence  and  insanity  of  suh.stMjuent  times,  are  too  complicated  and  pro- 
lix t(j  be  susceptible  of  enumeration  in  general  history;  but  one  vital  part 
of  the  fabric  is  deserving  uf  especial  attention.    Uy  a  fundamental  article, 
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The  question  of  the  veto,  or  of  the  royal  sanction  being     chap. 
required  to  validate  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  was  next        v. 
brought  under  discussion,  and  excited  still  more  violent       j^g^ 
passions.    One  would  have  thought,  from  the  anxiety        ^^ 
manifested  on  the  subject,  that   the  whole  liberty  of  Question  of 
France  depended  on  its  decision,  and  that  the  concession  y^to^^whSir 
of  this  right  to  the  throne  would  be  sufl&cient  to  restore  is  denied  to 
the  ancient  re^me.  The  multitude,  ever  governed  by  words,     ^    "'°' 
imagined  that  the  Assembly,  which  had  done  so  much, 
would  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  if  this 
power  were  conceded,  and  that  any  privilege  left  to  the 
court  would  soon  become  an  anti-revolutionary  engine. 
This  was  the  first  question  since  the  Revolution  in  which 
the  people  took  a  vivid  interest,  and  it  may  easily  be 
conceived   how    extravagant  were   their   ideas    oi*  the 
subject.    They  imagined  that  the  veto  was  a  monster 
which  would  devour  all  the  powers  they  had  acquired, 
and  deliver  them  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
despotism  of  the  throne.    Those  who  supported  the  veto 
were  instantly  stigmatised  as  inclining  to  every  species 
of  tyranny.    Many,  without  understanding  even  so  much 
as  that,  imagined  that  it  was  a  tax  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abolish,  or  an  enemy  who  should  be  hanged  ; 
and  they  loudly  demanded  that  he  should  be  suspended 
on  the  lamp-post.   Others,  better  informed,  asked,  "  Should 
the  veto  be  vested  in  a  single  individual,  or  twenty-five 

France  was  divided  into  83  departments  :  the  primary  assemblies,  8000  in 
number,  which  were  to  be  convoked  every  two  years  to  elect  the  legisla- 
ture, consisted  of  5,000,000  citizens :  in  addition  to  this,  there  were  estab- 
lished 48  000  municipal  assemblies,  composed  of  900,000  citizens  :  547  dis- 
trict assemblies,  and  83  departmental  assemblies,  for  the  management  of 
the  local  concerns  of  the  provinces.  But  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this 
highly  democratic  constitution  remained  behind.  Each  of  the  primary 
assemblies  named  an  elector  for  every  hundred  citizens,  who  constituted 
83  assemblies  of  600  persons  each,  making  in  aU  50,000  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, who  remained  permanently  in  possession  of  their  functions  for  the  two 
years  that  the  legislature  sat.  These  83  assemblies  were  invested  with 
powers  so  considerable,  that  they  almost  amounted  to  the  establishment  of 
so  many  separate  republics  in  one  great  federal  union.  They  nominated,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  King,  the  whole  local  authorities,  including  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  the  judges,  both  supreme  and  inferior,  the  magistrates  and 
functionaries  of  every  description.  They  constituted,  in  short,  a  permanent 
political  union,  legally  established  in  every  department,  elected  by  univer- 
sal  suffrage,  and  wielding  within  that  department  nearly  the  whole  influence 
and  autliority  of  government.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  which  succeeded 
the  Constituent,  was  chosen  under  this  constitution,  and  when  the  nation 
had  become  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers. — See  Calonne,  360, 
361,  and  Const.  1789,  §  17/  Histoire  ParUmentaire,  m..  41,  56. 
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CHAP,    millions  of  men  ?"    The  clubs  of  the  Palais  Royal  took 
V.        the  most  violent  measures,  and  incessantly  besieged  the 
jygg       Assembly  with  menacing  deputations  ;  eflforts  were  made 
to  array  the  municipality  in  insurrection  ;  and  the  multi- 
tude, armed  since  the  14th  of  July,  began  to  give  symptoms 
of  revolt.    Alarmed  by  such  dangerous  signs,  the  ministry 
recommended  concession  to  the  King;  and  he  himself 
.  preferred  a  conditional  to  an  absolute  veto.    The  Assembly, 

vi.  379,381.'  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,*  decreed  that  the  King 
S'  ^'  il?^'  •  ^^^^^^  hskve  a  veto,  but  that  his  power  to  decline  sanc- 
86,  87, 156  tioning  any  legislative  measure  should  not  extend  beyond 
Aug.  10.      ^^Q  successive  legislatures.^ 

On  this  occasion  Mirabeau  supported  the  crown,  and 
argued  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  absolute  veto.     "  Let 
50.        us  nc*,"  said  he,  "  arm  the  sovereign  against  the  legislature, 
Mirabeau     |)y  allowing  a  moment  to  exist  in  which  he  may  become 
the  crown    its  involuntary  instrument.     The  nation  will  find  more 
bate*  ^^'     ^^^^  security  in  laws  consented  to  by  its  chief,  than  in  the 
revolution  which  would  follow  the  loss  of  his  power.  When 
we  have  placed  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
family,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  imprudent  to  awaken  their 
alarms,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  control  which  they  cannot 
resist ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  depositary  of  the  whole 
forces  of  the  monarchy  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the 
most  serious  alarm.    I  would  rather  live  in  Constantinople 
than  in  France,  if  laws  could  he  made  without  the  rot/al 
sanction.'"'    Words  of  striking  and  prophetic  import,  which 
were  then  ill  understood  or  angrily  interpreted,  but  which 
were  recollected  with  bitter  and  unavailing  regret  when 
the  course  of  events  had  proved  their  truth,  and  the  most 
vehement  of  their  revilers  had  perished  from  their  neglect. 
Mounier,  and  Lally  Tollendal  on  this  occasion,  though 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the  consti- 
tution, were  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  contended  for 
2  Pari,  ffist.  the  division  of  the  chambers,  the  absolute  veto,  and  the 
D  ^*^'a   •    formation  of  the  constitution  on  the  model  of  that  of 
ii  343,346.'  England.    They  even  contended  for  it  after  the  King  had, 
L«i  'vii^'    ^y  Necker's  advice,  agreed  to  yield  the  point.^    After  the 
165.  vote  was  passed,  they  were  so  much  disconcerted,  that  they 

•  By  a  mjyority  of  613  to  326. 
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withdrew  from  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  and     chap. 
shortly  after  left  the  Assembly.  v. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  rapid    '~^q 
progress  of  revolutionary  ideas,  when  the  fever  of  innova-        ^^ 
tion  has  once  seized  upon  men's  minds,  that,  in  all  the  Contrary  to 
instructions  of  the  electors  to  the  deputies,  without  excep-  direcuonT^ 
tion,  the  absolute  veto,  as  well  as  personal  inviolability,  ofthec?- 
had  been  conceded  to  the  sovereign.     A  few  weeks  of  ^^^^^' 
agitation — the  revolt  of  the  14th  July — the  Tennis  Court 
oath — had  overturned  all  these  sober  resolutions,  and  the 
crown  was  compelled  to  recede  from  a  privilege  which 
had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  instructions  in  the  cahiers,  indeed,  were  most  express 
against  almost  all    the  illegal  acts  and  usurpations  of 
the  Assembly.     They  almost  invariably  secured  to  the 
sovereign  all  the  essential  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy. 
They  unanimously  prescribed  a  monarchical  government 
for  France ;  that  all  laws  should  require  the  King's  sanction 
to  their  validity ;  that  he  should  have  the  unrestrained  right 
of  making  peace  or  war,  and  appointing  the  judges  ;  that 
private  property  should  be  inviolate ;  *  and,  by  a  great 
majority,  that  the  rights,  estates,  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy  should  be  maintained.    The  new  constitution,  the 
abolition  of  the  absolute  veto,  the  spoliation  of  the  church, 
were  already  violations  of  these  instructions  in  their  most 
essential  particulars :  yet  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  France,  to  i  caionne, 
protest  against  these  monstrous  and  unauthorised  stretches  ^24, 125, 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  popular  representatives:  so  215^304' 
intoxicating  is  the  possession  of  power  to  mankind,  and  so  ^J^'  ^}^' 
little  are  they  qualified  to  bear  its  seduction,  even  when  vii.  I62. 
the  measures  to  which  it  leads  are  most  opposed  to  precon- 
ceived ideas,  or  most  at  variance  with  settled  resolutions.  ^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  projects  of  political  reconstruc- 
tion, the  distress  of  Paris  and  of  the  kingdom  was  daily 
increasing,  and  matters,  by  the  middle  of  September,  had  increased 
come  to  such  a  pass,  from  the  effects  of  the  insurrection  misery  and 
of  14th  July,  that  it  was  already  apparent  that  a  second  Si/""^" 

*  So  strongly  was  this  principle  expressed  in  all  the  cahiers,  that  the 
Assembly,  by  act  17  of  the  constitution  of  5th  October  1789,  sanctioned  it 
by  a  special  clause  in  these  terms;—"  Property  of  every  sort  being  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  right,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  it  but  on  the  ground  of 
public  necessity,  legally  established  and  evidently  requiring  it,  and  on  the 
condition  of  a  fuU  and  ample  indemnity." — See  Const.  1789,  act  17 ;  Calonse, 
215. 
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CHAP,    popular  outbreak  was  approaching.    The  usual  effects  of 
V.        a  revolution  were  experienced,  an  unavoidable  and  most 
alarming  increase  in  the  public  expenditure,  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  public  income.  The 
exchequer,  the  city  of  Paris,  all  the  public  bodies,  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  while  the  increasing,  and 
now  appalling  misery  of  the  working-classes  rendered  an 
immediate  expenditure  of  money  indispensable,  tlie  general 
confusion  had  entirely  stopped  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  general  insecurity  kept  the  now  trembling  capitalists 
aloof  from  all  advances  of  money  by  them.  Specie  had  disap- 
peared from  the  circulation  :  distrust  was  universal :  credit 
annihilated.    The  days  were  past  when,  on  the  return  of 
Necker  to  power,  the  funds  rose  thirty  per  cent  in  a  day ;  the 
reality  of  Revolution  had  dispelled  all  its  illusions.    The 
loan  of  30,000,000  francs,  voted  by  the  Assembly  to  assist 
the  government,  had  proved  entirely  illusory,  for  no  one 
would  advance  money  :  a  second  loan  of  80,000,000  since 
attempted,  had  met  with  little  better  success.     At  the 
same  time,  not  only  were  the  forced  purchases  of  grain  by 
government,  and  their  sale  at  a  reduced  price,  unavoidably 
increasing  ;  but  a  large  body  of  workmen,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  for 
whose  support  not  less  then  12,000  francs,  or  about  L.500, 
was  daily  issued  from  the  treasury  in  Paris  alone.     The 
Sept.  24.      King  and  Queen  had  sent  the  whole  of  their  plate  to  be 
melted  down  at  the  mint,  but  this  proved  an  inadequate 
supply  for  the  public  necessities,  and  assuaged  but  for  a 
short  time  the  miseries  of  the  poor.   Finding  these  projects 
1  Lab.  iu.     ineffectual,  the  minister  had  the  boldness  to  propose  a 
hac  ^vu'      contribution  of  a  fourth  of  the  income  of  each  individual, 
178.'  Til.  i.  and  did  not  disguise  that  there  was  no  other  alternative, 
Deux  Amis  ^"^  ^hat  the  rejection  of  the  measure  would  lead  to  a 
iii.3i,  33.   '  stoppage  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  of  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt.^ 
Necker,  in  this  debate,  drew  a  graphic  and  memorable 
53        picture  of  the  state  of  bankruptcy  to  which  a  successful 
Necker's      and  almost  bloodless  revolution    had,  in  two  months, 
the^pubnc    reduced  the  finances  of  so  great  and  flourishing  a  king- 
distress,       dom.    "  The  finances,"  said  he,  "  are  daily  falling  into 
Sept.  24.      ^  worse  condition.      Since  August  last  every  species  of 
credit  has  disappeared.     During  the   same  time   every 
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imaginable  difficulty  has  accumulated  round  the  sinking     chap. 
exchequer.     The  lessened  supply  of  grain,  the  necessity         '^"• 
of  making  purchases  of  food  at  the  royal  expense  in  foreign       j^g^ 
countries,  have  gone  far  to  diminish  the  circulation.    Dis- 
trust has  augmented  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  political 
events  have  carried  to  the  utmost  point  the  contraction 
of  the  currency.     Money  has  disappeared :  every  one  is 
hoarding.     For  a  brief  period  I  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  loan  of  30,000,000  francs  might  succeed ;  but  my  expec- 
tations were  disappointed.     I  next  flattered  myself  that 
the  second  loan,  at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest,  would  be 
more  successful ;  but  here,  too,  lenders  have  come  in  so 
slowly,  that  it  has  become  indispensable  to  have  recourse 
to  some  extraordinary  resources.     Alarm  is  continually 
increasing :  distress  is  universal :  the  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury increase,  its  receipts  disappear.    The  discounting  office 
(Caisse  d'Ecompte)  is  labouring  under  the  utmost  difficul- 
ties ;  the  distress  of  the  royal  treasury  is  at  its  height ;  it 
has  become  such  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  it 
under  the  veil  of  mystery.  The  King  prefers  making  a  full 
disclosure  ;  he  and  the  Queen  have  sent  their  whole  plate 
to  be  melted  down  ;  the  ministers  have  all  followed  their  i  Rapport  de 
example  ;  but  it  is  not  an  extraordinary  supply  of  900,000  *i-  Ne<  ker. 
francs,  (L.36,000,)  thus  obtained,  which  will  relieve  the  sep"!  23  and 
public  distress.     The  pay  of  the  troops,  the  interest  due  054^  255  ^^" 
to  the  public  creditors,  the  service  of  the  court,  will  all  be  258'. 
stopped  if  an  immediate  and  effectual  supply  is  not  obtained 
for  the  public  exchequer."  ^ 

This  project,  like  all  proposals  for  taxation  in  a  popular 
body,  was  coldly  received  in  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
it  was  strongly  insisted  by  the  popular  orators,  that  no  Mirabeau 
contributions  were  necessary,  as  the  funds  of  the  Church,  tJJJ'^ro^^ogai 
after  providing  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishments  for  a  pro- 
and  the  wants  of  the  colleges  and  the  poor,  would  yield  a  P^^'ty-*"- 
clear  surplus  of  60,000,000  francs  (L.2,400,000)  yearly,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  public  service.    To  the  surprise  of 
all,  however,  Mirabeau,  in  a  speech  of  unequalled  power, 
supported  it.    "  Two  centuries  of  depredation  and  abuse," 
said  he,  "  have  created  the  gulf  in  which  the  kingdom  is 
in  peril  of  being  lost.   It  must  be  filled  up  :  take  the  list  of 
the  French  proprietors,  choose  among  them  those  whose 
fortune  is  adequate  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  let  two  thou- 
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CHAP,    sand  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  whole.     You  recoil  at 
V.        the  barbarous  proposal :  alas  !  do  you  not  see  that  if  you 
proclaim  a  bankruptcy,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  refuse 
this  impost,  you  commit  an  action  not  less  unjust,  and  still 
more  destructive  1  Do  you  believe  that  the  millions  of  men 
who  will  instantly  be  ruined  by  such  a  step,  or  by  its 
necessary  cansequences,  will  allow  you  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  villany  1  that,  starving  for  food,  they  will  suifer  you 
to  indulge  in  your  detestable  enjoyments  1    Shall  we  be 
the  first  to  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  an  assembled 
people  being  wanting  in  public  faith  ?     Shall  the  first 
apostles  of  freedom  sully  their  hands  by  an  action  which 
will  surpass  in  turpitude  those  of  the  most  corrupt  govern- 
ments 1  The  other  day,  on  occasion  of  a  ridiculous  motion  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  they  exclaimed,  '  Catiline  is  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and  you  deliberate  ! '    With  truth  may  it  be  said 
MoUL  ii.  16.  now,  hideous  bankruptcy  is  there  ;  it  threatens  to  consume 
sl*^'"*23^'  d  yourselves,  your  honours,  and  your  fortunes ;  and  you 
25, 1789,  p.   deliberate  !"    Carried  away  by  this  reasoning,  the  Assem- 
Lac  ^^'      ^^y  voted  the  supply  ;  but  the  relief  to  the  treasury  was 
178.'     '       inconsiderable,  for  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom 
prevented  the  decree  from  being  carried  into  execution.^ 
But  while  the  Assembly  was  occupied  with  these  dis- 
jg        cussions,  a  still  more  pressing  evil  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
Famine  in    Capital.    Famine,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  public 
mo'so  "^*  convulsions — want  of  employment,  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  suspension  of  credit — pressed  severely  upon  the 
labouring  classes.    Mobs  became  frequent  in  the  streets  ; 
the  bakers'  shops  were  surrounded  by  clamorous  multi- 
tudes demanding  food-    The  most  extravagant  reports 
were  circulated  by  the  press,  and  greedily  swallowed  by 
the  populace,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  distress.    It 
was  the  aristocrats  who  caused  the  corn  to  be  cut  green  ; 
they  paid  the  bakers  to  suspend  their  labours  ;   they 
turned  aside  commerce  ;  they  threw  the  grain  into  the 
river ;  in  a  word,  there  was  no  absurdity  or  falsehood 
which  was  not  implicitly  believed.    The  cry  soon  became 
universal,  that  the  measures  of  the  court  were  the  cause 
of  the  public  suffering,  and  that  the  only  way  to  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  was  to  secure  the  person 
of  the   King.     An  attack  upon  the  palace  was  openly 
discussed  in  the  clubs,  and  recommended  by  the  orators 
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of  the  Palais  Royal ;    while  the  agitated  state  of  the     chap. 
public  mind,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  artisans         v. 
who  filled  the  streets,  rendered  it  but  too  probable  that       ^^gg 
these  threats  would  speedily  be  carried  into  execution. 
Alarmed  at  these  dangers,  the  court  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  provide  for  its  own  security,  which  hitherto  had  depend- 
ed entirely  on  the  fidelity  of  four  hundred  of  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  who  remained  on  guard  at  the  palace.    For  this 
purpose,  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  some  troops  of 
horse,  were  brought  to  Versailles.    The  arrival  of  these 
troops  renewed  the  alarm  of  the  people ;  the  King,  at  the  ^  Bert,  de 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  was  supposed  to  be  ready  173^  175. 
to  fall  upon  the  insurgent  capital,  containing  a  hundred  P.^"''  ^"^"'i*' 
thousand  armed  men  ;   and  it  was  alleged  with  more  Dumont, 
probability  by  the  better  informed,  that  the  design  of  the  ^1^\q^^^' 
court  was  to  retire,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  remained  to'uI  i.'iso. 
faithful,  to  Metz,  where  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  at  the  T^^i^ i^' 
head  of  his  army,  was  to  join  them,  and  there  declare  the  166. 
States-General  rebellious,  and  revert  to  the  royal  declara- 
tion of  the  23d  June.^ 

The  Orleans  conspirators,  with  Mirabeau  at  their  head, 
took  immediate  advantage  of  this  agitation  to  bring  to        ^g 
maturity  their  long-cherished  design  of  supplanting,  by  Designs  of 
the  younger,  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  i^t^onspl. 
The  partisans  of  this  ambitious  and  wicked,  but  irresolute  rators. 
prince,  had  important  objects  in  view  in  fomenting  this 
burst  of  popular  fury,  and  directing  it  against  the  royal 
family  at  Versailles.    Their  object  was  to  produce  such  con- 
sternation at  the  court  as  would  induce  the  King  and  all  the 
royal  family  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  leave  the  kingdom.    The  moment  this  was  done  they 
intended  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  ofier  it,  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
But  the  firmness  of  the  King  and  his  brother,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  saw  through  the  design,  caused  the 
plot  to  fail ;  and  the  multitude,  who  were  to  be  the 
instruments  in  producing  the  alarm,  but  could  not,  of  3  Bert,  de 
course,  be  let  into  the  secret,  rendered  it  totally  abortive,  ^f\^'^ 
by  insisting,  at  the  close  of  the  tumult,  that  the  King  and  Lab.  m.' 
royal  family  should  be  brought  to  Paris ;  the  event  of  tJ^;^^ppj; 
all  others  which  the  Orleans  party  most  ardently  desired  28, 1789. 
to  avoid.2    So  little  anxious  were  they  to  conceal  their 
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schemes,  that  Mirabeau  spoke  openly  of  them  in  public ; 
and  even  warned  some  of  his  friends  at  Versailles  not  to 
be  alarmed  when  the  storm  burst  there,  for  it  would  roll 
over  their  heads.* 

The  ministers  of  Louis  were  warned  by  their  friends  in 
Paris  of  the  designs  which  were  in  agitation,  and  a  royal 
council  was  in  consequence  held  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Malouet 
on  the  15th  September,  in  which  the  project  of  the  Orleans 
conspirators  was  disclosed,  and  it  was  proposed  that,  to 
defeat  it,  the  King  should  transfer  the  court  to  Tours, 
where  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mobs  of 
Paris,  and  where  they  had  reason  to  believe  they  would 
be  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly.  After  much 
deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  this  to  the  King  ; 
but  Louis  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  to  it,t  although 
he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  put 
the  Assembly  and  himself  in  a  state  of  safety.  But  nothing 
definitive  was  arranged;  and,  meanwhile,  the  Orleans 
conspirators,  to  inflame  the  populace,  spread  abroad  the 
report  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  flight  of  the 
King  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Assembly,  which  speedily 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur,  and  difi'used 
consternation.^  At  the  same  time,  a  letter, 
imprudently  written  by  the  Count  d'Estaing,  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  to  the  Queen,  warning 
her  of  the  danger  of  such  a  project,  and  requesting  an 
audience,  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  augmented 
the  general  alarm.^ 

The  minds  of  the  populace  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
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•  On  the  24th  September  Mirabeau  said  to  Blaizot,  the  librarian  of  tlu' 
court,  "Mon  ami,  jeprevois  de  nialheureux  evenemens  ieidans  dixa  douze 
jours.  Mais  que  tous  les  honnetes  gens,  et  tons  ceux  qui  ressemblent 
Blaizot,  ne  s'alarment  point :  I'orage  ne  se  crevera  sur  eux ;"  and  about  the 
same  time  he  said,  "  Qu'importe,  apres  toute,  a  la  chose  publique,  im  Louis 
XVI.  ou  un  Louis  XVII.  ?  Voulez-vous  que  ce  soit  toujours  ce  hainMn  qui 
nous  gouverne !  "  And  to  Mr  Jefferson,  the  American  minister,  he  said, 
"  Qu'on  ne  se  flattc  pas  d'atteindre  a  la  liberte  sans  operer  une  revolution 
en  sein  meme  des  salons.  La  gangrene  est  la;  a  tout  prix  il  faut  I'extirper." 
— Prcdhomsie,  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  162. 

■f-  "  II  est  doutcux,"  dit-il,  "  que  mon  evasion  put  me  mettre  en  sureto,  et 
il  est  hors  de  doute  qu'elle  serait  le  signal  d'une  guerre  qui  ferait  verser 
destorrens  de  sang." — Note  dcMALOOKr,  Sept.  14,  1789;  Labaume,  iii.  475. 

\.  "  On  resolut  d'investir  encore  une  fois  la  capitale  et  Versailles,  a  dis- 
Boudre  I'Assemblee  les  amies  a  la  main,  d'allumor  dans  tout  I'enipire  la 
guerre  civile,  et  d'ensevelir  dans  les  flammes  la  constitution,  les  droits  de 
I'homme,  et  jusqu'au  nom  du  patrie  et  citoyen.  La  ville  de  Met/,  fut  nhoisie 
pour  la  scene  de  I'cntreprise  et  ie  centre  d'opf-rations." — itoniteur,  2^th  Sept. 
1789,  p.  261. 
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excitement  from  these  causes,  when  an  accidental  incident     chap. 
tired  the  train.    A  public  dinner,  according  to"  an   old        v. 
custom  in  the  French  army,  was  given  upon  their  arrival,    ~7789~~ 
by  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment        ^g 
of  Flanders,  and  of  the  Urban  Guard  of  Versailles.    The  Banquet  at 
banquet  was  held   in  the  saloon  of   the  opera,  while  Qct^']^^*' 
the  boxes  were  filled  with  illustrious  spectators,  and  all 
tlie  rank  and  elegance  which  still  adhered  to  the  court 
graced  the  assembly  with  their  presence.    The  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  the  recollections  of  the  spot,  formerly  the 
scene  of  all  the  splendour  of  Versailles — the  influence  of 
assembled  beauty,  all  conspired  to  awaken  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  the  military  ;  the  health  of  the  King  was  drunk 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  wish  loudly  expressed  that  the 
royal  family  would  show  themselves  to  their  devoted 
defenders.    The  officers  of  the  Swiss,  and  of  some  other 
regiments,  were  admitted  to  the  repast ;  and  the  King, 
who  had  just  returned  from  hunting,  yielding  to  the 
solicitations   of   the   Duke   of   Luxembourg,    appeared, 
attended   by   the   Queen,  the    Dauphin,   and   Madame 
Elizabeth.    At  this  sight,  the  hall  resounded  with  accla- 
mations, and  the  monarch,  unused  to  the  expression  of  mou!  n.^^ 
sincere  attachment,  was  melted  into  tears.    After  the  royal  isi.  cam- 
family  retired,  the  musicians  of  the  court  struck  up  the  n"'Ferri' 
pathetic  and  well-known  air,  "  Oh,  Richard  !  oh,  my  King  !  ^res,  i.  276. 
the  world  abandons  thee  ! "    At  these  sounds  the  transports  Lac.  vii. 
of  the  moment  overcame  restraint ;  the  officers  drew  their  ^o'i^^^joq 
swords  and  scaled  the  boxes,  where  they  were  received  with  Th.  i.  167. 
enthusiasm  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  decorated  with 
white  cockades  by  fair  hands  trembling  with  agitation.^ 

Accounts  of  this  repast  were  speedily  spread  through 
Paris,  magnified  by  credulity,  and  distorted  by  malignant        ^^ 
ambition.      It   was   universally  credited   the    following  Agitation 
morning  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  clubs  and  market-  Jhe^news^of 
places,  that   the  dragoons  had  sharpened  their  sabres,  it. 
trampled  under  foot   the   tricolor  cockade,  and  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  Assembly  and  the  people  of  Paris,  oct.  5. 
The  influence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  white  or  black  cockades,  was  represented 
as  particularly  alarming  by  those  who  had  employed  the 
seductions  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  corrupt  the  allegiance  of 
the  French  Guards.    Symptoms  of  insurrection  speedily 
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manifested  themselves ;  the  crowds  continued  to  accumulate 
in  the  streets  in  an  alarming  manner,  until  at  length,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  revolt  openly  broke  out.  A 
young  woman  seized  a  drum,  and  traversed  the  streets, 
exclaiming,  "  Bread  !  bread  ! "  She  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  females  and  boys,  which 
rolled  on  till  it  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  That  building 
was  at  once  broken  up,  and  pillaged  of  its  arms.  It  was 
even  with  difliculty  that  the  infuriated  rabble  were  pre- 
vented from  setting  it  on  fire.  In  spite  of  all  opposition, 
they  broke  into  the  belfry  and  sounded  the  tocsin,  which 
soon  assembled  the  ardent  and  formidable  bands  of  the 
Faubourgs.  The  cry  immediately  arose,  raised  by  the 
agents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  To  Versailles ! "  and  a 
motley  multitude  of  drunken  women  and  tumultuous 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  set  out  in  that  direction.  The 
National  Guard,  which  had  assembled  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  disorder,  impatiently  demanded  to  follow;  and 
although  their  commander.  La  Fayette,  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  to  retain  them,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
yield,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  whole  armed  force  of  Paris 
set  out  for  Versailles.  The  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  medals,  fetes,  bribes,  and  courtesans  they 
had  received  as  a  reward  for  their  treachery,  were  in  secret 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  taken,  announced  their 
determination  to  resume  their  service  at  the  Royal 
Palace.  They  formed  the  centre  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
openly  declared  their  resolution  to  seize  the  King,  and 
exterminate  the  regiment  of  Flanders  and  the  body  guard, 
who  had  dared  to  insult  the  national  colours.  Hints  were 
even  thrown  out  that  the  monarch  should  be  deposed,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.^ 

The  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Versailles,  though  less  violently  excited,  were 
in  an  alarming  mood.  The  King  had  refused  his  sanction 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  and  the  Assembly, 
piqued  at  any  obstacle  to  their  sovereignty,  were  in  sullen 
hostility.  The  Queen  had  been  heard  to  express  her  delight 
with  the  banquet  of  the  ofiicers ;  and  the  assemblage  of 
troops,  joined  to  some  hints  dropped  by  the  courtiers,  led  to  a 
general  belief  that  a  movement  of  the  seat  of  the  Assembly, 
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and  of  the  court,  to  Tours  or  Metz,  was  in  contemplation,     chap. 
No  one,  however,  anticipated  any  immediate  danger  ;  the        v. 
King  was  out  on  a  hunting  party,  and  the  Queen  seated,       j„gy 
musing  and  melancholy,  in  an  arbour  in  the  gardens  of 
Trianon,  when  the  forerunners  of  the  disorderly  multitude 
began  to  appear  in  the  streets.    She  instantly  rose  and  left 
the  gardens  to  go  to  the  palace :  she  never  saw  them  again. 
At  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturbance,  the  monarch 
returned  with  expedition  to  the  town,  where  the  appear- 
ance of  things  exhibited  the  most  hideous  features  of  a 
revolution.    The  gates  in  front  of  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  were  closed,  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  the  body 
guards,  and  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  drawn  up 
within,  facing  the  multitude ;  while,  without,  an  immense 
crowd  of  armed  men.  National  Guards,  and  furious  women, 
uttering  seditious  cries  and  clamouring  for  bread,  were 
assembled.     The  ferocious  looks  of  the  insurgents,  their 
haggard  countenances,  and  uplifted  arms,  bespoke  but  too 
plainly  their  savage  intentions.     Nothing  had  been  done 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.    Though  the 
Swiss  Guards  lay  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  at  u.  7T^\Kg. 
Ruel  and  Courbevoie,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  ]■  ^^-    ^h. 
to  the  scene  of  danger — a  decisive  proof  that  the  reports  of  Lac.  vu. 
the  warlike  designs  ascribed  by  the  Orleans  conspirators  ^^5'  BeJ-t 
and  furious  democrats  to  the  court  were  entirely  destitute  de  MoU.  ii. 
of  foundation.    The  commander  of  the  National  Guard  of  pe^ux  Amis 
Versailles,  the  Count  d'Estaing,  seemed  to  have  lost  that  ii.  177,  i79.' 
daring  spirit  which  he  had  formerly  evinced,  and  subse- 
quently displayed  on  the  scaffold.^ 

The  multitude  soon  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  that  august  body,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  themselves        g^ 
outraged  by  the  popular  passions  which  they  had  awakened.  The  insur- 
For  above  an  hour  they  were  insulted  by  the  insolent  founVthe 
rabble,  who  seated  themselves  on  the  benches,  menaced  Assembly. 
some  of  the  deputies  with  punishment,  and  commanded 
silence  to  others.    "  Lose  no  time,"  they  exclaimed,  "  in 
satisfying  us,  or  blood  will  soon  begin  to  flow  ! "    Maillard, 
the  orator  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part 
in  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  openly  denounced  Mounier, 
Clermont  Tonnerre,  and  other  courageous  deputies,  who 
had  exposed  the  designs  of  the  Orleans  faction.  "  We  have 
come  to  Versailles,"  said  he,  "  to  demand  bread,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  punish  the  insolent  body  guard  who  have 
dared  to  insult  the  national  colours.  We  are  good  patriots, 
and  have  torn  all  the  black  and  white  cockades  which  we 
have  met  on  our  road.  The  aristocrats  would  have  us  die 
of  famine.  This  very  day  they  have  sent  two  hundred 
livres  to  a  miller  to  bribe  him  not  to  grind  flour."  "  Name 
him  !*  name  him  ! "  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  but  Maillard  was  obliged  to  confess  he  could  not 
specify  a  name.  A  voice  in  the  crowd  then  called  out, 
"  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;"  but  on  all  sides  the  cry  arose,  he 
was  incapable  of  such  an  atrocity.  Still  the  intimidation 
of  the  Assembly  was  such,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give 
in  to  all  their  demands.  In  the  gallery  a  crowd  of  fish- 
women  were  assembled,  under  the  guidance  of  one  virago 
with  stentorian  lungs,  who  called  to  the  deputies  familiarly 
by  name,  and  insisted  that  their  favourite  Mirabeau  should 
speak.  "  Speak,"  said  they  to  one  deputy  ;  "  Hold  your 
tongue,"  to  another.! 

In  the  confusion  on  the  outside,  an  officer  of  the  guard 
struck  with  his  sabre  a  Parisian  soldier,  who  immediately 
discharged  his  musket  at  him ;  a  general  discharge  of  fire- 
arms from  the  guards  ensued,  which  produced  great  con- 
sternation, but  did  little  or  no  execution.  The  N^ational 
Guard  of  Versailles,  aided  by  the  multitude,  followed  the 
bodyguards  to  their  barracks,  whither  they  had  been  ordered 
by  the  King  to  retire,  forced  the  gates,  pillaged  the  rooms, 
and  woun  ded  some  of  the  men.  The  court  was  in  consterna- 
tion, and  the  horses  were  already  harnessed  to  the  carriages, 
to  convey  the  royal  family  from  the  scene  of  danger ;  but 
the  King,  who  knew  the  real  object  of  the  conspirators,  and 
was  with  reason  apprehensive  that  if  he  fled,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  be  immediately  declared  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  resolutely,  at  whatever  hazard,  refused  to  move. 
The  mob  soon  penetrated  into  the  royal  apartments,  as  the 
guards  were  prohibited  from  offering  any  resistance,  and 
were  received  with  so  much  condescension  and  dignity  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  listened  attenti  vely,  and  answered 
mildly,  to  all  their  requests,  that  they  forgot  the  purpose 
of  their  visit,  and  left  the  royal  presence  exclaiming  Vive 
le  Roi  !^  A  heavy  rain,  which  began  to  fall  in  the  evening, 
cooled  the  ardour  of  the  multitude,  and  before  nightfall, 
the  arrival  of  La  Fayette,  with  the  National  Guard  of 
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Paris,  restored  some  degree  of  order  to  the  environs  of  the     chap. 
palace.  v. 

During  these  tumults,  the  King  was  distracted  by  the     ~~ 
most  cruel  incertitude.    Mounier,  at  the  head  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Assembly,  conjured  him  to  vanquish  his  irresolution 
scruples,  and  accept  simply  the  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  King, 
proposed  by  the  Assembly  ;  the  Queen,  to  act  boldly,  and  of  the 
defend  his  kingdom.  Two  carriages,  ready  harnessed,  were  ^"®^'^- 
kept  at  the  gate  of  the  Orangerie ;  but  the  crowd  discovered 
them,  and  assembled  to  prevent  their  departure :  the  King 
commanded  the  Count  d'Estaing  to  disperse  the  mob  at  that 
point ;  but  he  declined,  alleging  that  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible :  the  King  urged  the  Queen  to  depart,  and  take  the 
royal  family  with  her;  but  she  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  her,  in  such  an  extremity,  to  separate  from 
her  husband.     "  I  know,"  she  added,  "  that  they  seek 
my  life ;  but  I  am  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
have  learned  not  to  fear  death."     Nothing  could  induce 
Louis  to  allow  the  troops  in  front  of  the  palace  to  fire  on 
the  people.     "  Come  now,"  said  he,  "  would  you  have 
me    declare  war  on  women  1 "      The   cries,   in   conse- 
quence, redoubled ;   the  crowd,   seeing  their  impunity, 
became  furious.    Assailed  by  so  many  subjects  of  anxiety, 
the  monarch  at  length  resolved  upon  submission,  and 
Mounier  was  authorised  to  announce  to  the  Assembly  his 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  nineteen  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution already  framed,  and  his  adhesion  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  matters  were  now  arrived 
at  a  pass  when  these  concessions  could  produce  no  effect. 
A  multitude  of  drunken  women  had  broken  into  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly,  lay  extended  on  its  benches,  and  one 
shameless  Amazon  occupied  the  President's  chair,  and  moU^u.^209 
in  derision  was  ringing  his  bell.     The  deputies  in  vain  212,   Lac. 
endeavoured  to  restore  order ;  the  debates  were  incessantly  Th'.  i.  iVe. 
interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Bread  !  bread  ! "  and  nothing  but  -^^oi^lSs ' 
the  authority  of  Mirabeau  could  procure  silence  even  for  camp.'ii.  75, 
the  discussion  of  measures  for  providing  for  the  public  ^^43^43!^' 
subsistence.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  sitting  was  broken  Toui.'i.  159. 
up,  and  the  hall  left  in  possession  of  its  unruly  invaders.^ 
La  Fayette  had  an  interview  with  the  royal  family,  and 
assured  them  in  the  strongest  terras,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  circle,  that  he  could  guarantee  the  security  of 
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CHAP,     the  palace.  He  added,  that  he  was  so  well  convinced  of  the 
V.        pacific  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  so  much  confidence 
jygg       in  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  that  he  was 
g4        resolved  to  retire  to  rest.    Misled  by  these  assurances,  the 
La  Favette   Assembly  dispersed  and  r6paired  to  their  several  homes  ; 
sleep!'*  *°     ^^^  *^®  King  and  Queen,  overcome  with  fatigue,  with- 
drew to  their  apartments.    The  Queen  went  to  bed  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and,  being  utterly  exhausted,  fell  asleep. 
The  external  posts  were  entrusted  to  the  troops  commanded 
by  La  Fayette  ;  the  interior  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
1  campan,    ^ody  guard  of  the  King.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation, 
ii.  75.  Riv.  and  for  the  honour  of  France,  General  La  Fayette  followed 
i.  441.  Th!"^'  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and  repaired,  for  the  remain- 
i- 178.  der  of  the  night,  to  the  chateau  de  Noailles,  at  some  distance 

from  the  palace,  where  he  soon  after  fell  asleep.^ 

Nothing  occurred   to  interrupt   the    public    tranquil- 
g5        lity  from  three  till  five  in  the  morning ;  but  the  aspect 
The  mob     of  the  populace  presaged  an  approaching  storm.    Large 
mi^he^iTa-  groups  of  savago  men  and  intoxicated  women  assembled 
lace,  and      round  the  watchfircs  in  all  the  streets  of  Versailles,  and 
fence  of  the  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  rainy  night  by  singing  revolu- 
body  guard,  tionary  songs.    In  one  of  these  circles  their  exasperation 
was  such,  that,  seated  on  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  body 
guard,  they  devoured  the  flesh  of  his  horse  lialf-roasted  in 
the  flames,  while  a  ring  of  frantic  cannibals  danced  round 
the  group.      Every  thing    announced   that    they  were 
determined  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  blood  by  some  indis- 
criminate massacre.     The  whole  leaders  of  the  Orleans 
party,  Mirabeau,  Laclos,  Sillery,  Latouche,  and  B'Aguilar, 
were  in  the  crowd.*      At  six  o'clock,  a  furious  mob 
surrounded  the  barracks  of  the  body  guard,  broke  them 
open,  and  pursued  the  flying  inmates  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  where  fifteen  were  seized,  and  doomed  to  immediatt^ 
execution.   At  the  same  time,  another  troop  of  insurgents 
besieged  the  avenues  to  the  palace,  and  finding  a  gate 
open,  rushed  in,  and  speedily  filled  the  staircases  and 
vestibules  of  the  royal  apartments.      Two  of  the  body 
guard,  posted  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  made  the  most 
heroic  resistance,  and  by  their  efibrts  gave  time  to  the 

•  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  relatinjf  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  there  ou  horseback,  but  that  was 
never  clearly  nroved. 
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Queen  to  escape  into  the  apartments  of  the  King,  but  chap. 
they  perished  in  the  heroic  act.  The  assassins,  by  continued  v. 
efforts,  drove  the  body  guard  back  into  the  apartment  of 
the  Queen,  but  did  not  reach  it  themselves.  Meanwhile 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  passing  almost  undressed  into  the 
apartments  of  the  King,  found  an  inner  door  barred,  but, 
by  knocking  violently,  it  was  at  length  opened.  The 
King  was  absent.  Alarmed  by  the  noise,  he  had  repaired, 
by  the  principal  passage  through  the  CBil  de  Bceuf,  into 
the  Queen's  apartment,  which  he  found  filled  with  the 
body  guard ;  but  soon  after  the  dauphin  and  children  came 
in,  and  the  King  having  returned,  the  inner  doors  of  the 
(Eil  de  Boeuf  were  closed,  and  the  antechamber  filled  with 
grenadiers,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  mob  from 
that  last  asylum.  But,  with  that  exception,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  palace  was  ransacked  by  the  savage  multi- 
tude ;  the  splendour  of  ages  was  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
indiscriminate  gaze  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

"  Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt  : 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum : 
Armatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo." 

But  for  the  intrepid  defence  of  the  body  guard,  and  i  campan, 
the  exertions  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  who  succeeded  ^j-  ''^'  7.^'  ^ 
in  reviving  in  the  French  Guards  some  sparks  of  their  234, 237. 
ancient  loyalty,  the  King  himself,  and  the  whole  royal  ^^J^*  ^mIk 
family,  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  assassins.    They  i.  93.    Th. 
dragged  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  body  guard,  who  had  Veber  i. 
been  massacred,  below  the  windows  of  the  King,  beheaded  442, 448. 
them,  and  carried  the  bloody  heads  in  triumph  upon  the 
point  of  their  pikes  through  the  streets  of  Versailles.^ 

At  the  first  alarm  General  La  Fayette,  whose  unfortu- 
nate absence  from  the  scene  of  danger  had  produced  such        gg 
alarming  effects,  threw  himself  upon  his  horse,  and  hasten-  Tardy  ar- 
ed  to  the  spot.    He  made  an  impassioned  harangue  to  the  "e^rai  La  ^' 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Fayette. 
them  to  defend  the  captives.    The  fifteen  prisoners  were 
thus  rescued  from  impending  death  ;  and  the  King  him- 
self having  come  to  the  windows  and  demanded  their 
lives  from  the  multitude,  they  ultimately  escaped.    Three 
others,  who  had  already  the  halter  about  their  necks,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  being  strangled,  were  saved  by  some 
of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  flew  to  their  deliverance, 
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exclaiming,  "  Let  us  save  the  body  guard,  as  they  saved 
us  at  Fontenoy."  Amidst  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  atrocities  of  faction,  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  that  in 
moments  of  extreme  danger  the  ancient  generosity  of  the 
French  military  character  frequently  manifested  itself  on 
both  sides  of  this  dreadful  contest.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Queen  during  these  moments  of 
g,^  alarm  was  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  she 
Heroic  con-  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  proof  of  that  heroic  courage. 
Queen!  *^^  wMch  has  since  given  immortality  to  her  name.  Not- 
withstanding the  shots  which  were  fired  at  the  windows, 
she  persisted  in  appearing  at  the  balcony,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  body  guards,  who  were  in  peril 
from  the  exasperated  multitude  :  and  when  M.  Luzerne 
strove  to  place  himself  between  her  and  the  danger,  she 
gently  removed  him,  alleging  that  that  was  her  post,  and 
that  the  King  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  faithful  a  servant. 
Shortly  after  the  crowd  vociferously  demanded  that  she 
should  appear  at  the  window ;  she  came  forth,  accompanied 
by  her  children ;  twenty  thousand  voices  immediately 
exclaimed,  "  Away  with  the  children  !  "  and  the  Queen, 
sending  them  in,  reappeared  alone,  in  presence  of  a  mob 
from  whom  she  expected  instant  death.  This  generous 
contempt  of  personal  danger  overcame  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  and  universal  shouts  of  applause  testified  at 
once  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  peril  which  she  had 
braved,  and  the  impression  which  her  courage  had  made 
upon  the  multitude.^* 

The  Republican  leaders  of  the  tumult  seeing  themselves 
foiled  in  their  design  of  making  the  King  fly,  resolved  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  their  success,  by  removing 
him  and  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  where  they  would  be 
tamUy  going  entirely  subjected  to  their  control.  Immediately  the  cry 
was  raised  among  the  populace,  "  Let  us  bring  the  King 
to  Paris !  it  is  the  only  way  of  securing  bread  to  our 
children."  La  Fayette  persuaded  the  King,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  tumult,  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
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*  "  L'air  de  grandeur  de  la  reine,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "  cette  preuve  de 
courage  dans  une  obrissance  si  perilleuse,  s'enijJortLTent  a  force  de  surprise 
8ur  la  barbaric  du  peuple.  EUe  tut  applaudie  umverseUement.  Son  genie 
redressa  tout-a-couj)  I'instinct  de  la  multitude  6gar6c  :  et  il  fallait  IL  ses  en- 
nemis  des  crimes,  des  conjurations,  et  ties  iongues  pratiques  pour  la  faire 
assassiner." — Temoin  Oculaire,  given  in  Wkbkr,  i.  451. 
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the  people  ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  King  and  Queen,     chap. 
appeared  at  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  gave  that         v. 
assurance  to  the  multitude.    Mirabeau  and  his  associates       ,-gg 
violently  opposed  this  design,  as  it  entirely  thwarted  the 
views  of  the  Orleans  conspirators  ;    but  the  incessant 
clamour  of  the  populace,  who  deemed  their  victory  com- 
plete if  they  could  secure  their  august  captives,  overbore 
all  opposition.    "  My  children,"  said  the  monarch,  "  you 
wish  that  I  should  go  to  Paris  :  I  consent,  provided  I  am 
not  to  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children,  and  that 
my  guards  are  to  be  protected."    Loud  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi — Vivent  les  Gardes  du  Corps,"  immediately  resounded 
on  all  sides.    The  Assembly,  informed  of  his  determina-  i  Mig.  i.  94, 
tion,  hastily  passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  inseparable  ^J-   ^^\ 
from  the  King,  and  would  accompany  him  to  the  capital.  182.  Cam- 
Thus,  the  democratical  party,  as  the  fruit  of  their  violence,  |J"'  ^Veber 
obtained  the  immense  advantage  of  having  both  branches  i.  452. 
of  the  legislature  transferred  to  a  place  where  their  own 
influence  was  irresistible.^ 

At  noon  the  royal  party  set  out  for  Paris  ;  a  hundred 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  accompanied  their  carriage.  gg 
Such  was  the  haste  used  to  urge  them  on,  that  in  passing  The  royal 
to  the  carriage  the  King  and  Queen  were  compelled  to  [o™2is.^'"* 
step  in  a  pool  of  blood  which  had  collected  where  the  two  ^^^-  ^■ 
gardes  du  corps  had  been  beheaded.*  All  the  exertions, 
all  the  authority  of  M.  La  Fayette,  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  people  from  carrying  in  the  front  of  the  procession 
the  two  heads  of  the  privates  of  the  body  guard  who  had 
been  decapitated  under  the  windows  of  the  palace.  At 
Sevres,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Paris,  they  forced  a  hair- 
dresser to  powder  and  curl  the  gory  locks  of  the  heads. 
Jourdan,  a  monster  in  human  form,  afterwards  nicknamed 
Coiip-tete,  marched  first  with  naked  arms,  bearing  a  huge 
hatchet  on  his  shoulder,  drenched  in  blood.  The  remain- 
der of  the  noble  gardes  du  corjys,  two  hundred  in  number, 
almost  all  wounded  and  still  bleeding,  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  followed  the  carriage ;  around  it  were  cannon, 
dragged  by  the  populace,  bestrode  by  frantic  women,  many 
armed  with  swords  and  pikes.  From  every  side  arose 
shouts  of  triumph,  mingled  with  revolutionary  songs. 

•  A  fact  communicated  by  General  La  Fayette  to  the  historian  Labaume. 
— Labaume,  iii.  545.    Note. 
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"  Here  is  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little  apprentice  !  " 
exclaimed  the  women  in  derision  at  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Dauphin.  These  exclamations  were  intermingled 
with  the  cries  of  "  All  the  bishops  to  the  lamp-post !  " 
which  were  received  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
demonstrated  the  general  and  deadly  hostility  to  religion. 
Loaves  of  bread,  borne  on  the  point  of  pikes,  every  where 
appeared  to  indicate  the  plenty  which  the  return  of  the 
sovereign  was  expected  to  confer  upon  the  capital.  The 
regiment  of  Flanders  followed  in  deep  dejection  at  being 
obliged  to  surrender  their  sovereign  to  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. The  Gardes  Fran9aises,  profoundly  ashamed  of  the 
associates  who  had  seduced  them  from  their  duty,  march- 
ed in  military  order  in  the  hideous  procession,  without 
ever  taking  their  eyes  from  the  ground.  The  monarch, 
after  a  painful  journey  of  seven  hours,  during  which  he 
was  compelled  to  drink,  drop  by  drop,  the  bitterest  dregs 
in  the  cup  of  humiliation,  entered  Paris,  a  captive  among 
his  own  subjects,  and  adorning  the  triumph  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  his  enemies.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
H6tel  de  Villle,  and  thence  to  the  Tuileries,  which  thence- 
forward became  his  palace  and  his  prison.^ 

Thus  terminated  the  first  era  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment ;  the  first  period,  during  which  a  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence was  left  to  the  legislature.  The  revolution  of  the  14th 
July  had  overturned  the  crown,  by  depriving  it  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  revolt  of  the  6th 
October  subjugated  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  sovereign, 
by  bringing  them  both  captive  and  defenceless  into  the 
capital,  when  the  only  armed  force  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  municipality,  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
inhabitants.  Just  five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General ;  and  during  that  time,  not  only 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  had  been  overthrown,  but  the 
very  structure  of  society  changed.  Instead  of  an  absolute 
-government,  there  was  now  to  be  seen  a  turbulent  democnicy ; 
instead  of  an  obsequious  nobility,adiscontented  legislature ; 
instead  of  the  pride  of  ancient,  the  insolence  of  newly 
acquired  power.  The  right  to  tithes,  the  most  venerable 
institution  of  the  Christian  church  ;  the  feudal  privileges, 
flowing  from  the  first  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  followers  of 
Clevis ;  the  immunities  of  corporations,  purchased  by  the 
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blood  of  infant  freedom — all  had  perished.    The  principle     chap. 
of  universal  equality  had  been  recognised ;  all  authority        v. 
admitted  to  flow  from  the  people  ;  and  the  right  of  insur-    "TtsT" 
rection  numbered  amongst  the  most  sacred  of  the  social 
duties.     The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  destroyed ;  he 
had  been  insulted,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered 
in  his  own  palace,  and  was  now  a  captive,  surrounded  by 
perils,  in  the  midst  of  his  capital.     Changes  which  have 
hardly  been  brought  about  in  England  from  the  time  of 
Alfred,  were  effected  in  France  in  less  than  five  months. 

Experience  might  well  have  taught  the  promoters  of 
the  French  Revolution,  that  such  excessive  precipitation  ^^ 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  disastrous  results.  Nothing  Their  ex-' 
durable  in  nature  is  made  except  by  the  slowest  degrees  ;  ness!^^'^*^^" 
the  flowers  of  the  summer  are  as  ephemeral  as  the  warmth 
which  produces  them ;  the  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
survives  the  maturity  and  the  decay  of  empires.  The 
dominion  of  Alexander,  raised  in  a  few  campaigns,  perished 
within  the  lifetime  of  those  who  witnessed  its  birth  ;  the 
Roman  empire,  formed  in  a  succession  of  ages,  endured  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the  habits 
of  a  nation  can  be  changed,  and  its  character  altered,  by 
merely  giving  it  new  institutions.  We  cannot  confer  on 
childhood  the  firmness  of  maturity  by  putting  on  it  the 
dress  of  manhood.  It  is  no  apology  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  say,  that  they  committed  no  violence  them- 
selves ;  that  their  measures  were  in  great  part  adopted 
from  the  purest  philanthropy  ;  that  they  were  themselves 
the  victims  of  the  faction  which  disgraced  the  Revolution. 
In  public  men  we  expect  not  merely  good  intentions,  but 
prudent  conduct;  it  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  have 
done  evil,  to  assert  that  they  did  so  that  good  might  come  of 
it.  If  we  pull  down  with  too  much  haste,  we  do  as  much 
mischief  as  if  we  retain  with  too  much  obstinacy.  The 
virtuous  should  always  recollect,  that  if  they  remove  the 
half,  the  reckless  will  speedily  destroy  the  whole. 

The  danger  of  political  changes  arises  not  from  their 
immediate,  but  their  ultimate  consequences  ;  not  so  much 
from  those  who  originate,  as  those  who  follow  them  up.  Danger  of 
Alterations  once  rashly  commenced,  cannot  easily  be  ^'^^'^4^^"* 
stopped ;  the  fever  of  iimovation  seizes  the  minds  of  the 
energetic  part  of  mankind,  and  the  prudent  speedily 
become  unable  to  stem  the  torrent.    The  prospect  of  gain 
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CHAP,  rouses  the  ambitious  and  the  reckless  ;  they  issue  from 
V.  obscurity  to  share  the  spoil,  and  in  the  struggle  rapidly 
j^gg  acquire  a  fatal  ascendancy.  They  do  so,  because  they  are 
not  restrained  by  the  scruples  which  influence  the  good, 
nor  fettered  by  the  apprehensions  which  paralyse  the 
opulent.  Having  nothing  to  lose,  they  are  indifferent  as 
to  the  consequences  of  their  actions  ;  having  no  principles, 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  those  of  the  most  nume- 
rous and  least  worthy  of  the  people.  Revolutions  are 
chiefly  dangerous,  because  they  bring  such  characters  into 
public  situations ;  the  Constituent  Assembly  w^as  chiefly 
blamable,  because  it  pursued  a  course  which  roused  them 
in  every  part  of  France.  It  was  itself  the  first  to  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  these  principles.  In  its  haste  to  subdue 
the  throne  it  raised  the  people,  and  speedily  became  sub- 
jected to  the  power  it  expected  to  govern. 

The  victory  of  the  6th  October  was  not  less  over  the 
-.        legislature  than  the  throne.    Brought  to  Paris  without 
The  victory  protection,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  and 
Octobe^r  was  ^^*  ^^^^  enthralled  than  the  King  in  his  prison.    The 
reaUy  over    ultimate  conscqueuces  did  not  appear  for  some  years  ;  but 
the  Assem-  ^j^^  Reign  of  Terror  flowed  naturally  from  the  publication 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  decimation  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  rashness  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  position  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  residence  of  the  monarch,  during  its 
sitting,  in  the  capital,  was  a  fatal  circumstance,  of  which 
both  had  ample  cause  to  repent.    Freedom  of  deliberation 
was  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  situation ;  at  first,  the 
deputies  were  carried  away  by  the  applauses  of  the  galleries, 
and  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling  ;  latterly,  they  wen- 
enslaved  by  the  terror  of  popular  violence.    All  the  insur- 
rections which  established  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  captivity 
of  the  King,  the  subjugation  of  the  Assembly,  were  owing 
to  the  perilous  vicinity  of  Paris.     If  the  great  work  of 
national  reformation  is  to  be  successfully  carried  througli 
it  must  be  in  a  remote  or  secure  situation,  where  th« 
applause  and  the  violence  of  the  multitude  are  equally 
removed,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  not  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  the  flattery,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats,  of 
the  people  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Before  the  era  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  period 
had  come  when  it  was  evident  that  the  popular  party  had 
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resolved  on  an  entire  usurpation  of  the  whole  powers  of  the     chap. 
state  ;  and  that  determined  resistance  was  the  only  course        v. 
which  could  have  arrested  their  treasonable  encroachments. 
The  forcible  union  of  the  legislature  in  a  single  chamber, 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  estates,  the  formation  of  a  The  period 
highly  democratic   constitution,   inconsistent  with  any  ^^^^g^^i^^^ 
thing  like  public  order,  and  the  refusal  of  the  absolute  sistancewas 
veto,  in  defiance  of  the  cahiers  from  every  part  of  France,  ^^^^^^^^y- 
were  all  acts  of  violence,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
establishment  of  democratic  tyranny  was  to  be  anticipated. 
But  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  King  was  besieged 
by  a  furious  mob  in  his  own  palace,  when  his  apartments 
were  ransacked,  and  his  consort  all  but  murdered  by  hired 
assassins,  the  rule  of  law  as  well  as  of  authority  was  at 
an  end;  the  hour  had  arrived  to  conquer  or  die.     By 
resistance  in  this  extremity,  he  at  least  had  a  chance  of 
rousing  the  better  class  of  the  nation  to  his  and  their  own 
defence  :  but  for  the  fatal  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  he 
unquestionably  would  have  done  so.     When,  by  their 
desertion  and  the  treachery  of  the  army,  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  such  outrages,  to  submit  to  be  led  a  captive 
amidst  savage  and  drunken  mobs  to  his  own  palace,  he  i^ouniej. 
Avas  in  effect  forced  to  place  his  neck  beneath  the  lowest  of  ii.  90, 91.  ' 
the  populace,  and  prepare,  in  the  unresisted  ascent  of  guilt, 
for  all  the  sanguinary  excesses  which  followed.^ 

If  the  army  and  the  Tiers  Etat  were  the  parties  chiefly 
in  fault  in  the  previous  stage  of  the  Revolution,  the  nobility 
have  most  to  answer  for  in  this.  It  was  their  fatal  defec-  Great  fault 
tion  which  paralysed  the  monarch,  when  he  and  all  his  ^m^^at^this 
councillors  had  become  sensible  of  the  insatiable  ambition  period. 
of  the  commons,  and  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt 
any  plan  that  might  extricate  the  Assembly  and  himself 
from  their  fatal  state  of  dependence  on  the  mobs  and 
armed  force  of  Paris.  That  they  were  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  Orleans  wealth  and  the  revolutionary 
leaders  was  sufl&ciently  apparent ;  but  Paris  was  then  at 
least  not  France,  and  the  elements  of  strenuous,  and 
perhaps  successful,  resistance  were  to  be  found  in  the 
provinces,  if  the  nobility  had  remained  to  lead  and  direct 
it.  In  many  districts,  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  soldiers,  had  deprived  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  on  their  estates, 
and  removal  to  the  capital  or  some  considerable  town 
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CHAP,     had  become  a  matter  of  necessity :  but  this  was  far  from 

V-        being  the  case  universally  ;  and  in  at  least  a  half  of  France 

j-gg       the  people  in  the  country  were  still  steady  in  their  loyalty 

to  the  throne.    It  required  some  courage,  doubtless,  to 

remain  and  face  the  revolutionary  dangers  which  were 

arising  on  all  sides  ;  but  when  does  duty  not  require 

courage,  and  where  are  men  entitled  to  expect  it,  if  not 

in  the  descendants  of  a  chivalrous  and  military  nobility  ? 

Recollecting  what  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  and  Brittany, 

the  citizens  of  Lyons  and  Toulon,  subsequently  did,  it  is 

impossible  to  admit  the  excuse  for  the  whole  French 

nobility,  that  emigration  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity. 

This  wide-spread  and  paralysing  defection,  therefore,  was 

the  great  sin  of  the  noblesse  after  the  Revolution  had  set  in, 

as  their  obstinate  retention  of  their  pecuniary  exemptions 

was  their  great  sin  before  it  commenced. 

Nor  can  the  peasantry  and  citizens  of  France  be  absolved 

7g        from  a  still  greater  share  of  blame  for  the  savage  ferocity 

Sins  of  the    which  they  evinced  from  the  very  outset  of  the  struggle. 

and^peoyie.  Never  had  a  revolution  been  accomplished  with  so  little 
difficulty:  never  had  power  been  transferred  from  the 
crown  to  the  people  with  so  little  bloodshed.  With  the 
loss  of  fifty  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded  at  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile,  the  military  monarchy  had  been  over- 
thrown. No  resistance  had  any  where  else  been  attempted. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  called  for  humanity  and  moderation 
in  the  use  of  victory :  never  had  so  few  deaths  required  to 
be  avenged.  Yet  the  people  generally  evinced  the  most 
savage  and  malignant  spirit,  and  assailed  their  unresisting 
landlords  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  of  which  history  has 
preserved  few  examples.  It  was  no  excuse  for  these 
hideous  atrocities  that  they  were  avenging  centuries  of 
oppression,  and  rising  against  the  chains  of  feudal  slavery. 
It  belongs  to  God  alone,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  human  justice,  to  deal  with  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  deserts.  The  melancholy  catalogue 
of  predial  and  urban  crimes  which  stained  the  very  first 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  proved  but  too  clearly  that  the 
French  were  unfit  for  liberty,  and  unworthy  of  that  bless- 
ing ;  for  they  had  not  yet  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
structure,  in  learning  to  be  just. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


FORMATION  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  CONSTITUTION.— FROM  THE 
REVOLT  AT  VERSAILLES  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY OCT.  7,  1789— SEPT.  14,  1791. 


"  In  every  country,"  says  Sallust,  "  those  who  have  no     chap. 
property  envy  the  good,  extol  the  bad,  deride  antiquity,        ^^' 
support  innovation,  desire  change  from  the  alarming  state       1739. 
of  their  own  affairs,  live  in  mobs  and  tumults ;  since         j 
poverty  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  convulsions.    But  Ruinous 
many  causes  made  the  city  populace  pre-eminent  in  the  rMnovaJ 
these  respects;  for  whoever  in  the  provinces  were  most  of  the  As- 
remarkable  for  their  depravity  or  self-sufficiency — all  who  paSs.^ 
had  lost  their  patrimony,  or  their  place  in  society — all 
whom  wickedness  or  disgrace   had   driven  from  their 
homes,  found  their  way  to  Rome  as  the  common  sewer 
of  the  Republic."  1*    The  French  Assembly  experienced  isaiiust, 
the  truth  of  these  principles  in  a  remarkable  manner  sec.  37! 
upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  its  deliberations  to  the 
metropolis.    To  the  natural  depravity  of  a  great  city,  its 
population  added  the  extraordinary  corruption  arising 
from  the  profligacy  and  irreligion  of  preceding  reigns. 
To  these  were  now  added  the  unbounded  license  and 
vehement  desires,  which  had  grown  up  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  time  and  the  sudden  acquisition  of  supreme 
power  by  the  multitude.  '  Never  were  objects  of  such 
magnitude  offered  to  the  passions  of  a  people  so  little 

*  "  Semper  in  civitate,"  says  the  historian,  "  quibus  opes  nuUse  sunt, 
bonis  invident,  malos  extoUunt;  vetera  odere,  nova  exoptant,  odio  sua- 
rum  rerum  mutari  omnia  student;  turba  atque  seditionibus  sine  cura 
aluntur ;  quoniam  egestas  facile  habetur  sine  damno.  Sed  urbana  plebes 
eo,  vero,  prteceps  ierat  multis  de  causis ;  nam  qui  ubique  probro  atquc 
petulantia  maxime  prsestabant,  item  alii  per  dedecora  patrimoniis  amissis, 
postremo  omnes  quos  flagitium  aat  facinus  domo  expulerat,  iii  Romam 
sicuti  in  sentinam  confluxerant." — Sallust,  Bell.  Cat.  §  37. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,    accustomed  to  coerce  their  passions  ;  never  was  flattery  so 
VI.       intoxicating  poured  into  the  minds  of  men  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  withstand  it.    The  National  Assembly,  with  a 
fatal  precipitance,  placed  itself  without  any  protection  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  corrupted  populace  in  Europe,  at 
the  period  of  its  highest  excitation.    It  did  not  require  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
a  prostration. 
The  removal  of  the  court  to  Paris  produced  immediate 
2,        changes  of  importance  in  the  contending  parties.  The  Duke 
Duke  of      of  Orleans  was  the  first  to  decline  in  influence.   General  La 
sent  to  Eng.  Fayette  exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  success  to  show 
i^d.  Oct.    tjiat  the  duke  was  the  secret  author  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  family,  and 
declared  publicly  that  he  possessed  undoubted  proofs  of 
his  accession  to  the  tumult,  with  the  design  of  making 
himself  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.    That  aban- 
doned prince  had  now  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties. 
The  court  was  aware  of  his  treason  ;  the  people  saw  his 
weakness  ;  his  own  associates  were  in  despair  at  his  pusil- 
lanimity.    No  one  can  long  remain  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  conspirators  who  wants  courage  to  reap,  for  the  common 
behoof,  the  fruits  of  their  crimes.  "  The  coward ! "  saidMira- 
beau,  "  he  has  the  appetite  for  crime,  but  not  the  courage  to 
execute  it."    Even  at  the  Palais  Royal  his  influence  was 

1  Toul  i  ... 

152.   Lac.    lost,  cxcept  with  his  hireling  supporters  ;  and  the  King, 
J'^jg^^^jg J^- glad  to  get  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  subject,  with  the  entire 
186.  '     '    concurrence  of  the  National  Assembly,  sent  him  into 
honourable  exile  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  London.^ 

From  this  departure  nothing  but  good  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  secession  of  other  members  diminished 
Retirement  the  influence  of  reason  in  the  Assembly,  and  left  a  fatal 
and^LaH^^"^  ascendancy  to  revolutionary  ambition.   Mounier  and  Lally 
ToUendai.    ToUendal,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  order,  retired  from 
the  capital ;  and  the  former  established  himself  in  Dau- 
phiny,  his  native  province,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
organise  an  opposition  to  the  Assembly,*    The  departure 

•  The  latter  thus  justified  himself  to  one  of  his  friends  for  retiring  from 
public  life :— "  My  health  renders  uiy  continuance  in  the  Assembly  impos- 
Bible;  but  laying  that  aside,!  could  no  longer  endure  the  horror  occasioned 
by  that  blood,  those  heads,  that  Queen  half-murdered,  that  King  led  a 
captive  in  the  midst  of  assassins,  and  preceded  by  the  heads  of  the  unhappy 
guards  who  had  died  in  his  serTice  ;  those  murderers,  those  female 
cannibals,  that  infernal  cry,  •  A  la  lanterne  tous  les  6v8que8;'  Mirabeau 
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of  these  well-meaning,  though  deluded  patriots,  who  had     chap. 
taken  so  decided  a  part  in  the  first  usurpation  of  the        vi. 
Tiers  Etat,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  France  :  it  weakened 
the  friends  of  rational  freedom,  and  by  extending  the 
fatal  example  of  defection,  left  the  country  a  prey  to  the 
ambitious  men  who  were  striving  to  raise  themselves  on 
the  public  calamities.    They  had  expected  that  the  people, 
after  having  delivered  the  Assembly  on  the  14th  July, 
would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  its  authority ; 
they  were  the  first  to  find  that  popular  commotions  are 
more  easily  excited  than  regulated,  and  that  the  multitude 
will  not  shake  off  one  authority  merely  to  subject  them- 
selves to  another.     Those  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
nation  on  the   occasion  of  the  Tennis  Court  oath  and 
the  union  of  the  orders,  had  already  fallen  into  neglect ;  i  Lac.  vii. 
the  parliaments  had  been  passed  by  them  in  the  career  of  p^-    ^^|- 
democracy,  and  they  were  already  outstripped  by  their  i.  191. 
more  ambitious  inferiors.^ 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  under  the  command  of 
the  deluded  La  Fayette,  who  still  fondly  clung  to  the 
illusion  that  order  could  be  preserved  under  democratic  Tumuit  in 
rule,  for  some  days  succeeded  in  re-establishing  tranquillity  JfJ"r5er"ot' 
in  the  capital.    Erelong,  however,  the  former  scenes  of  Francois. 
violence  recurred.    A  baker  named  Fran9ois  was  murdered  ^^^"  ^  ^" 
in  the  streets  on  the  19th  October,  by  a  mob  who  were 
enraged  at  finding  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  not 
immediately  had  the  effect   of  lowering   the   price  of 
provisions.    With  the  savage  temper  of  the  times,  they 
put  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  paraded  it  through  the  streets, 
compelling  every  baker  whom    they  met   to  kiss  the 
remains.     The  wife  of  Fran9ois,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, who  was  running  in  a  state  of  distraction  towards 
the  H6tel  de  Vilk,  met  the  crowd  ;  at  the  sight  of  the 
bloody  head,  she  fainted  on  the  pavement.    The  mob  had 
the  barbarity  to  lower  it  into  her  arms,  and  press  the  life- 
less lips  against  her  face.    The  magistrates  and  National 
Assembly  did  nothing  to  prevent  or  punish  this  barbarity  : 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  they  were  paralysed  at  every 

exclaiming  that  the  vessel  of  the  Revolution,  far  from  beitig  arrested  in  its 
course,  would  now  advance  with  more  rapidity  than  ever;  these  are  the 
circumstances  which  have  induced  me  to  fly  from  that  den  of  cannibals, 
where  my  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard,  and  where  for  six  weeks  I  have 
striven  in  vain  to  raise  it." — Lacretelle,  vii.  265,  266. 
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step  by  the  dread  of  losing  their  popularity.  Such 
unparalleled  atrocity  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the 
better  class  of  citizens :  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and 
La  Fayette,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard,  attacked  the  mob,  and  seized  the  ruffian  who 
carried  the  head,  who  was  executed  next  day.  The 
indignant  populace  murmured  at  this  severity  :  "  What ! " 
they  exclaimed,  "is  this  our  liberty  1  We  can  no  longer 
hang  whom  we  please  ! "  But  this  first  and  almost  single 
punishment  of  popular  crime  which  took  place  during  the 
Revolution  had  a  surprising  efiect  for  a  short  time  in 
restoring  order,  and  clearly  demonstrated  with  how  much 
ease  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
checked  by  proper  firmness,  first  in  the  King,  and  after 
this  period,  in  the  Assembly,  if  they  had  been  seconded 
by  the  faithful  obedience  of  the  troops.^  * 

The  Assembly,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  indigna- 
tion which  this  murder  excited,  entertained  a  motion  for 
a  decree  against  seditious  assemblages,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  decree  of  Martial  Law.  It  was  proposed,  that  on 
occasion  of  any  serious  public  disturbance,  the  municipality 
should  hoist  the  red  flag,  and  immediately  every  group  of 
citizens  should  disperse,  on  pain  of  military  execution. 
Mirabeau,  Buzot,  and  Robespierre,  vehemently  opposed 
the  measure :  they  felt  the  importance  of  such  popular 
movements  to  aid  their  sanguinary  designs.  "  If  we  do 
not  awaken  from  our  stupor,"  said  the  last  named,  "  it 
is  all  over  with  public  freedom.  The  deputies  of  the 
municipality  demand  bread  and  soldiers.  Why  ?  to  repress 
the  people  at  a  moment  when  passions  and  intrigues  of  all 
sorts  are  conspiring  to  render  abortive  the  Revolution. 
Those  who  excite  them  are  well  aware  that  popular 
tumults  are  the  most  efiectual  means  of  repressing  the 
people  and  extinguishing  freedom.  When  the  pebple  are 
dying  of  famine  they  will  always  collect  in  mobs  ;  to 
remove  these  disturbances  you  must  ascend  to  their  cause, 
and  discover  their  authors,  who  would  ruin  us  all.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  so  great  as  to  suppose  that  the  duty  of 
repressing  those  delinquencies  should  be  committed  to 


•  "  L'AsBemblee  Constituante  devait  du  moins  s'erapresser  de  punir 
ayee  eclat,  mais  chacun  voulait  Be  popularisor,  et  ce  motif  seul  eti  fait 
pretque  tons  Us  crimes  qui  touillcrent  la  Revolution." — Pruduomme,  iii.  168. 
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others  ;  the  National  Assembly  alone  is  entitled  to  take     chap. 
cognisance  of  crimes  committed  against  the  nation.    We        vi. 
should  organise  a  tribunal  in  this  Assembly,  to  take  a       .-g- 
final  and  definite  cognisance  of  all  state  offences ;  we 
should  trust  nothing  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi  at  Chatelet. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  constitution,  amidst  all  our  de- 
liberations, will  be  stifled  in  its  cradle."    Already  Robe- 
spierre had  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  view.    But  the 
recollection  of  the  6th  October,  the  peasantry  in  the  pro-  i  Hist.  Pari, 
vinces,  and  the  murder  of  rran9ois,  was  too  recent ;  and  "i-  201?  207. 
the  law  authorising  the  niagistrates  to  hoist  the  red  flag,  m.  316, 322.' 
and  proclaim  martial  law  to  disperse  seditious  assemblies, 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority.^ 

But  notwithstanding  this  enactment,  the  people,  who         ^ 
never  thought  it  would  be  carried  into  execution,  would  Fresh  tu- 
not  relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  agreeable  office  of  S"t.*23. 
public  executioners.    Two  robbers  were  seized  by  them, 
under  pretence  that  the  tribunals  were  too  slow  in  exe- 
cuting justice,  and  hung  upon  the  spot ;  a  third  was  on 
the  point  of  being  strangled,  when  La  Fayette  arrived 
with  his  grenadiers,  and  inflicted  a  summary  chastisement 
on   those  self-constituted  authorities.    Shortly  after,  he 
suppressed,  with  equal  vigour  and  courage,  a  dangerous 
revolt  of  the  armed  guard  of  Paris,  which  was  already 
beginning  to  form  a  nucleus  to  the  disaffected.    Yet,  even 
at  the  time  that  he  was  daily  exposing  his  life  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  force  of  the  laws,  he  was  proclaiming,  ^ 
from  the  tribunal  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  dangerous  Amis,  iii. 
doctrine,  that  "  when  the  people  are  oppressed,  insurrection  ^^■>  ^^S- 
becomes  the  most  sacred  of  duties.^^    How  often  do  expres-  263,  267^ 
sions,  incautiously  used,  produce  consequences  which  life  f^jgg  ^^' 
bravely  exposed  is  unable  to  prevent !     With  profound  Buzot,  174, 
wisdom  Homer  styled  words  "winged  :"*  deeds  are  limited 
to  a  spot ;  words  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.^ 

The  King,  Queen,  -and  whole  royal  family,  were  no         7. 
sooner  settled  at  the  Tuileries,  than  they  received  convin-  captivity  of 
cing  proof,  not  only  that  they  were  state  prisoners,  but  fJ^J^^^nd 
that  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating  insults  insults'  to 
from  the  lowest  of  the  populace.    On  the  morning  after  ][ie^cxpos?d. 
their   arrival,  the  same   impassioned  viragos   who  had  April  1791. 
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bestridden  the  cannon  in  the  frightful  procession  of  the 
preceding  day,  assembled  under  the  Queen's  windows,  and 
insisted  that  she  should  show  herself.  No  sooner  did  she 
appear  than  they  overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches,  to 
which  she  answered  with  such  gentleness  and  dignity, 
that  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause  was  elicited  from 
the  multitude.  Aware,  however,  to  what  a  degree  she 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  popular  leaders,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  constitutionalists,  or  middle  party  in  the 
Assembly,  suggested  to  the  Queen,  by  means  of  the 
Duchess  de  Luynes,  that,  till  the  constitution  at  least  was 
formed,  she  should  retire  from  France.  But  Marie  An- 
toinette immediately  answered — "  I  am  well  aware  of 
your  motives,  but  I  will  never  separate  myself  from  my 
husband  ;  if  necessary,  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life 
in  his  behalf;  but  the  throne  is  what  they  seek  to 
destroy,  and  therefore  my  departure,  when  he  remained, 
would  be  an  act  of  cowardice  on  my  part  without  benefit- 
ing him."  The  royal  family  were  guarded  by  the  Js^ational 
Guard  and  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  were  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  night  and  day  they 
were  so  closely  watched,  and  such  a  crowd  surrounded  the 
Tuileries,  that  they  never  attempted  to  go  out,  and  all 
thoughts  of  escape  were  out  of  the  question.  On  one 
subsequent  occasion,  when  the  King  endeavoured  to  go  to 
St  Cloud  to  hunt,  the  populace  assembled  at  the  gates  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  cut  the  traces  of  the 
carriage,  without  La  Fayette,  who  was  present,  either 
venturing  or  being  able  to  interfere.  So  gross  were  the 
insults  to  which  the  Queen  was  exposed,  when  she  went 
to  the  windows  to  take  the  air,  that  she  soon  ceased  to  do 
so,  and  occupied  herself  entirely  with  the  education  of  her 
children, to  which  she  paid  the  most  unremitting  attention ; 
or,  like  Queen  Mary  at  Lochleven,  in  large  pieces  of  needle- 
work, one  of  which  yet  adorns  an  apartment  in  the  palace.^ 
The  dauphin,  who  was  now  of  an  age  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  external  things,  and  who  was  of  a  serene, 
contemplative  character,  was  profoundly  afflicted  by  the 
sudden  change  which  the  royal  family  experienced  on 
their  removal  to  Paris.  The  ancient  dilapidated  furniture 
of  the  rooms,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  very 
long  period  ;  the  absence  of  all  their  wonted  comforts ; 
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above  all,  the  disappearance  of  the  body  guard,  and  the     chap. 
substitution  of  entirely  new  faces  in  the  service  of  the        vi, 
palace,  filled  him  with  astonishment.    He  repeatedly  asked 
its  cause.    "  My  son,"  said  the  Queen,  "  the  King  has  now 
no  other  guards  but  the  hearts  of  the  French ! "    Louis 
one  day  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  explained  to  his  infant 
mind  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  terms  so  clear  and 
3'et  just,  that  no  account  of  equal  value,  in  a  similar  space, 
has  yet  been  given.*    On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court  having  observed  that  some  one  was  as  happy 
as  a  queen  ;  the  dauphin  said,  "  Surely  it  is  not  mamma 
that  you  mean  when  you  speak  thus."     "  Why,"  said 
Madame  de  Neuville,  "  is  the  mamma  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness not  happy]"    Looking  then  carefully Tround  him  to 
see  that  he  was  not  overheard,  he  said,  "  No,  she  is  not 
happy,  she  weeps  all  the  night."    This  first  explained  to  i  Weber, 
the  ladies  in  the  palace  the  cause  of  the  red  and  inflamed  ^-J^  ^• 
eyes  of  the  Queen :  for  such  was  her  strength  of  mind,  ii.  89, 90! 
that  she  was  never  seen  during  the  day  but  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  generally  a  smile  on  her  lips.^ 

The  Assembly,  after  its  translation  to  Paris,  at  first 
held  its  sittings  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Archbishop's         9 
palace.    The  first  meeting  there  took  place  on  the  19th  Meeting  of 
October,  the  Assembly  having  been  adjourned  in  the  biyand  of" 
intervening  period.      Imposing  ceremonies  attended  its  the  jacobin 
installation   in   its   new  place  of  meeting :   deputations  their  new 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  headed  by  Bailly,  and  from  ^^^^• 
the  National  Guard,  by  La  Fayette,  presented  themselves 
to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  its  arrival  in  the  capital ; 
and  the  deputies,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the  King  to  renew 
their   protestations  of  fidelity.     The  Queen,  with  the 
dauphin  in  her  arms,  went  through  their  ranks:  many 
tears  were  shed  at  the  touching  spectacle.    But  an  ominous 

*  Louis  le  prit  sur  ses  genoux,  et  lui  dit,  a  peu  de  mots  pres,  ce  qui  suit, 
— "  Mon  enfant,  j'ai  voulu  rendre  le  people  encore  plus  heureux  qu'il  ne 
I'etait ;  j'ai  eu  besoin  d'argent  pour  payer  les  depenses  occasionees  par  les 
guerres.  J' en  ai  demande  a  mon  peuple,  comme  I'ont  toujours  faits  mes 
predecesseurs ;  des  raagistrats  qui  composent  le  parlement  s'y  sont  opposes, 
et  ont  dit  que  mon  peuple  avait  seul  le  droit  d'y  eonsentir.  J'ai  assemble 
a  Versailles  les  premiers  de  uhaque  ville  par  leur  naissance,  leur  fortune, 
ou  leurs  talens ;  voila  ce  qu'on  appeUe  les  Etats  Generaux.  Quand  ils  ont 
ete  assembles,  ils  m'ont  demande  des  choses  que  je  ne  puis  faire,  ni  pour 
nioi,  ni  pour  vous,  qui  serez  mon  successeur;  il  s'est  trouve  des  mechans 
qui  ont  fait  soulever  le  peuple;  et  les  exces,  ou  il  s'est  porte  les  jours  der- 
niers,  sont  leur  ouvrage ;  il  ne  faut  pas  en  vouloir  au  peuple." — Madame 
Camp  AN,  ii.  89,  90. 
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CHAP,     event  occurred  on  the  same  day.    The  club  Breton,  which, 
VI.       as  already  noticed,  contained  all  the  extreme  revolutionary 
jygg       characters,*  hitherto  however  confined  to  members  of  the 
States-General,  followed  the  Assembly  from  Versailles, 
and  established  its  sittings  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  which  thenceforward 
gave  its  name,  since  become  imperishable,  to  the  club, 
oct'^^s^a^'  ^^^^^  *^^s  *^°^®  admission  was  given  to  all  persons  who 
19,  i789,       were  recommended  by  two  members  of  the  society  as  fit 
Hist!  Pari.    ^^  belong  to  it.     Their  sittings  were  so  far  secret,  that  no 
iii.  188,        one  could  be  admitted  but  by  tickets  of  admission ;  but 
Aniis,iii."^  they  were  freely  given  to  all  persons  of  known  republi- 
304, 305.      can  principles,  especially  if  distinguished  by  their  talents 
for  writing  or  public  speaking.^ 
The  Baron  de  Besenval,  in  whose  favour  M.  Necker  had 
10.        ^^  generously  interfered  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  shortly 
Trial  and.     after  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Chatelet,  and  acquitted, 
ot  the  Mat-  I^  preparing  for  his  defence,  his  counsel  had  urged  him  to 
quis  de        make  use  of  a  document  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  King, 
Dec.  25,       which  authorised  him  to  repel  force  by  force.  "  God  forbid," 
Teh' \9^     ^^^^  ^®»  "  *^^*  ^  should  purchase  life  by  endangering  so 
1790.    '       excellent  a  monarch!"  and  tore  the  writing  in  pieces. 
The  Marquis  de  Favras  was  shortly  after  brought  before 
the  same  tribunal,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  at 
the  former  acquittal  was  such,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  his  fate  was  apparent.      The  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  was  of  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  description 
— that  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  constitution — and  it  was  unsupported  by  any  adequate 
evidence ;  but  he  was  condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  was 
intimidated  by  a  ferocious  multitude,  who  never  ceased 
exclaiming,  even  in  the  hall  of  justice,  "  A  la  lanterne ! 
Jiyo  ^^'       -^  ^^  lanterne  ! "   On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  was  con- 
ducted at  three  in  the  morning,  clothed  in  a  white  shirt, 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he 
read  with  a  firm  voice  his  sentence  of  death,  and  died  with 
heroic  firmness,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last — the 
first  victim  of  judicial  iniquity  wliich  the  Revolution 
had  produced.    He  admitted  having  received  a  hundred 
louis  from  a  nobleman  of  high   rank ;   but  refused  to 
divulge  his  name,  and  uniformly  declared  that  he  was  no 

•  Ante,  ii.  39. 
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further  implicated  in  any  conspiracy.    So  evident  was  the     chap. 
injustice  practised  in  this  trial,  that  it  attracted  the  notice,        ^^• 
and  excited  the  fear  even  of  the  supporters  of  the  Revolu-       i^gc,. 
tion,  by  whom  it  was  justly  regarded  as  of  sinister  augury 
thus  to  sacrifice  an  innocent  man  to  a  supposed  state 
necessity.*     The  people  assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and 
with  savage  joy,  to  witness  his  punishment,  though  it  was  p^^^io^"^' 
conducted  at  midnight  by  torchlight.     The  unusual  spec-  1789.  p'rud. 
tacle  of  a  marquis  being  hanged,  a  punishment  unknown  £^^y^  f^ 
for  persons  of  that  rank  heretofore,  was  a  visible  proof  of  i87, 188. 
the  equality  in  condition  which  the  Revolution  had  occa-  211.  Lac.v'ii. 
sioned  ;  and,  after  it  was  over,  brutal  jests  and  innumer-  271, 275. 
able  parodies  on  the  mode  of  his  execution  were  heard  in 
every  street.^ 

The  first  great  legislative  measure  of  the  Assembly  was 
directed  against  the  rising  j  ealousies  of  the  provinces.  These        j  1 
little  states,  proud  of  their  ancient  privileges,  had  beheld  Division  of 
with  profound  regret  the  extinction  of  their  rights  and  departments 
importance  in  the  increasing  sovereignty  of  the  National  ^^^  munici- 
Assembly,and  were  in  some  places  taking  measures  to  coun-  biishments. 
teract  its  influence.    To  put  a  stop  to  their  designs,  the  Jf^"^  ^' 
kingdom  was  distributed  into  new  divisions,  called  depart- 
ments, which  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  population. 
Eighty-four  of  these  comprehended  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France ;  each  department  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
each  district  into  cantons,  which  last  usually  embraced  five 
or  six  parishes.    A  criminal  tribunal  was  established  for 
each  department ;  a  civil  court  for  each  district ;  a  court 
of  reference  for  each  canton.     Each  department  had  a 
council  of  administration,  consisting  of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, and  an  executive  council,  composed  of  five.     The  April  1790. 
district  had  its  council  and  directory  organised  in  the 
same  manner.     The  purpose  of  the  canton  was  electoral 
— not  executive  ;  the  citizens  united  there  to  elect  their 
deputies  and  magistrates;  the  qualification  for  voting  was 
a  contribution  to  the  amount  of  three  days'  labour.    The 
deputies  elected  by  the  cantons  were  entrusted  with  the 

*  " '  Votre  vie  est  un  sacrifice  necessaire  a  la  tranquUlite  publique,' 
furent  les  expressions  sorties  de  la  bouche  du  rapporteur  Quatremere,  et 
addresses  au  Marquis.  La  supplice  du  Marquis  de  Favras  fut  regardee 
comme  de  plus  sinistre  augure  pour  une  revolution  naissante,  et  ce  pres- 
sentiment  fut  trop  verifie  dans  le  temps.  Les  bons  citoyens  fremirent  de 
voir  la  cour  et  I'Assemblee  Constituante  laisser  naitre  un  crime  juridique, 
et  le  crime  justifier  par  les  circonstances." — Prudhomjie,  iii.  156;  and 
Revolution  de  Paris,  No.  32,  pp.  31,  32. 
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CHAP,     nomination  of  the  representatives  in  the  National  Assem- 

VI.       bly,  the  administrators  of  the  department,  those  of  the 

j^gg       district,  and  tlie  judges  in  the  courts  of  law.    To  secure 

still  further  the  control  of  the  people,  the  judges  were 

appointed  only  for  three  years ;  after  which  their  appoint- 

1  Hist.  Pari,  ment  required  to  be  renewed  by  the  electors — a  pernicious 
4^)'4^'q^"^'  ^^^^^  ®^  dependence,  even  more  dangerous  when  upon  a 
Mig.  i.  98,  sovereign  multitude  than  an  arbitrary  prince,  inasmuch  as 
?^i''2^^Th  *^^  latter  is  permanent,  and  may  find  his  interest  or 
i.  196.  Ma-  that  of  his  family  injured  by  deeds  of  injustice,  where- 
sS  rV.  ^^  *^^  former  is  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  neither  influ- 
rran5.i.375.  enced  by  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  nor  any  durable 

interest  in  the  consequences  of  iniquity.^ 
This  decree  arranged  the  rights  and  limits  ©f  the  rural 
j2        districts  ;  another  settled  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Municipal     inhabitants  of  towns.     The  administration  of  cities  was 
and^eSrve  entrusted  to  a  general  council,  and  a  municipality,  whose 
franchise,     number  was  proportioned   to  the  population  they  con- 
tained. The  municipal  oflScers,  or  magistrates,  were  named 
directly  by  the  people,  and  were  alone  authorised  to  require 
the  assistance  of  the  armed  force ;  and  as  they  were  appointed 
by  universal  suffrage,  the  whole  civil  authority  of  the  king- 
dom was  thenceforward  at  the  command  of  the  people. 
There  were  neither  oflScers  nor  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  nor  any  resident  noblesse  or  proprietors  to  oppose 

2  Hist  Pari  their  mandates.  Domiciliaryvisits,  searches,  imprisonments, 
iii.  328, 335,  informations  of  suspected  hostility  to  the  Revolution,  all 
De^ux  Amis  ^^^^  ^^  the  command  of  these  executive  committees  of  the 
iii.  329, 352!  majority.  Whoever  resisted  or  counteracted  them,  found 
fo(K  ^Ti?.'  himself  engaged  alone  in  a  contest  with  the  whole  civil 
i.  196-  and  military  power  of  the  state,  based  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  members.^ 

The  execution  of  these  decrees  was  the  most  important 
step  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  a  prac- 
vast  effects  tical  application  of  the  principle  recognised  in  the  "  Rights 
changes  ^^  Man,"  that  all  sovereignty  flows  from  the  people.  By 
this  gigantic  step,  the  whole  civil  force  of  the  kingdom 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower  orders.  By  the 
nomination  of  the  municipality,  they  had  the  government 
of  the  towns ;  by  the  command  of  the  armed  force,  the 
control  of  the  military;  by  the  elections  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  appointment  of  the  deputies  to  the  Assembly, 
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the  judges  to  the  courts  of  law,  the  bishops  to  the  church,      chap, 
the  officers  to  the  National  Guard  ;  by  the  elections  in  the        v^- 
cantons,  the  nomination  of  magistrates  and  local  repre-       j-gg^ 
sentatives.    Every  thing  thus,  either  directly,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  a  double  election,  flowed  from  the  people ; 
and  the  qualification  for  voting  was  so  low,  as  practically 
to  admit  every  able-bodied  man.     Forty-eight  thousand 
communes,  or  municipalities,  were  thus  erected  in  France, 
and  exercised,  concurrently  and  incessantly,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  ;  hardly  any  appointment  was  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.      After  so  complete  a  democratical 
constitution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  all  the  subse-  L^^^'rj/j^  j 
quent  changes  of  the  Revolution,  the  popular  party  should  97, 196. 
have  acquired  so  irresistible  a  power  ;  and  that,  in  almost  ^gux^  ^mfs^' 
every  part  of  France,  the  persons  in  authority  should  be  iii.  336, 350. 
found  supporting  the  multitude,  upon  whom  they  depended 
for  their  continuance  in  it.^ 

This  great  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about  with- 
out causing  the  most  violent  local  discontents.  It  shocked  too 
many  feelings,  and  subverted  too  many  established  interests,  oenerai  ex. 
not  to  produce  a  general  excitement.    Divisions  as  ancient  ^jfe  ™^".*  "^ 
as  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  parliaments  vinces. 
coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  freedom  ;  prejudices  nursed 
for  centuries ;  barriers  of  nature  incapable  of  removal ;  poli- 
tical aversions  still  in  their  vigour — were  all  disregarded 
in  this  great  act  of  democratic  despotism.  Remonstrances 
accordingly  were  sent  in  on  all  sides,  and  in  many  districts 
serious  disturbances  arose,  especially  in  Brittany  and  Lan- 
guedoc.    But  the  protests  of  the  provinces,  the  resistance 
of  the  local  parliaments,  the  clamour  of  the  states,  could 
neither  deter  nor  arrest  the  National  Assembly.  A  change 
greater  than  the    Romans  attempted  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  which  the  vigour  of  Peter,  or  the  ambition  of 
Alexander,  never  dared  to  contemplate,  was  successfully 
achieved  by  a  popular  assembly,  a  few  months  after  its 
first  establishment, — a  memorable  proof  of  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  irresistible  power  of  that  new 
spring  which  general  information  and  the  influence  of  ^^^j'^'^jjj 
the  press  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  bear  on  340,352.' 
public  affairs.     In  parcelling  out  France  into  these  arith-  La^.'^ii'S's 
metical  divisions,  the  Constituent  Assembly  treated  it  pre-  337. 
ciselyas  if  it  were  a  conquered  country  .2  Its  patriots  realised 
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for  its  free  inhabitants,  what  the  Roman  historian  laments 
as  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished.* 
Acting  as  conquerors,  they  imitated  the  policy  of  the 
harshest  of  that  cruel  race.f 

At  the  same  time,  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise  for 
the  primary  assemblies  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  the  contribution  of  a  marc  of  money,  or  the  value 
of  three  days'  labour.  By  the  law,  the  qualification  to  be 
eligible  for  the  electoral  assemblies  was  somewhat  higher 
— it  was  a  contribution  of  ten  days'  labour :  for  the  National 
Assembly  it  was  fixed  at  an  imposition  of  a  marc  of  silver, 
and  the  possession  of  some  property.  In  practice,  however, 
the  latter  condition  soon  came  to  be  disregarded,  the  choice 
of  the  people  being  held  to  supersede  every  other  quali- 
fication. The  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  took 
place  by  two  degrees ;  the  electors  in  the  first  instance, 
in  their  primary  assemblies,  choosing  the  delegates  who 
were  to  appoint  the  legislators,  and  they  in  their  turn 
selecting  the  deputies  for  the  Assembly.^ 

These  two  measures,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
departments,  and  the  prodigious  degradation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  rapidly  proved  fatal  to  freedom  in  France.  The 
latter  brought  up  a  body  of  representatives  in  the  next 
Assembly  which  overturned  the  throne,  and  induced  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon ;  the  former, 
by  destroying  the  influence  of  the  provinces,  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in  Paris,  has  left 


*  "  Non  ut  olim  universae  legiones  deducebantur  cum  tribunis  et  centu- 
rionibus  et  sui  cujusque  ordinis  inilitibus,  ut  consensu  ut  caritate  Rempubli- 
cara  afficerent:  sed  ignoti  inter  se  diversis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine 
affectibus  mutuis,  quasi  ex  alio  genere  mortalium  repente  in  unum  collecti 
numerus  magis  quam  colonia." — Tacitus,  Antial  xiv.  c.  27. 

•  "  The  policy  of  such  barbarous  victors,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  who  contemn 
a  subdued  people,  and  insult  their  inhabitants,  ever  has  been  to  destroy  all 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  country  in  religion,  policy,  laws,  and  manners  :  to 
confound  all  territorial  hniits,  produce  a  general  poverty,  crush  their 
nobles,  prhices,  and  pontiffs;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  lifted  its  head 
above  the  level,  or  which  could  serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their  distresses, 
tlie  disbanded  people  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion.  They  have  made 
France  free  in  the  manner  in  which  their  ancient  friends  to  tlie  rights  of 
mankind  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  Gaul,  and  other  nations.  If  their  present 
project  of  a  Republic  should  fail,  all  securities  for  a  moderate  freedom  fail 
along  with  it:  they  have  levelled  and  crushed  together  all  the  orders  which 
tliey  found  under  the  monarchy:  all  the  indirect  restraints  which  mitigate 
despotism  are  removed,  insonmch  that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again 
obtain  an  entire  ascendancy  in  France,  under  this  or  any  other  dynasty,  it 
will  probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tempere^  at  setting  out  by  the  wise  and 
virtuous  counsels  of  the  prince,  the  most  completely  aibitr.iry  power  that 
ever  appeared  on  earth."— Bchke's  Contid,,  Works,  v.  328,  333. 
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no  power  existing  capable  of  withstanding  the  weight,      chap, 
whether  in  popular,  monarchical,  or  military  hands,  of  the        ^'i- 
capital.  It  was  not  thus  in  old  France  ; — for  sixteen  years       j^gg 
Paris  was  occupied  by  the  English,  and  an  English  monarch 
crowned  at  Rheims  ;  but  the  provinces  resisted  and  saved 
the  monarchy.     The  League  long  held  the  capital ;  but 
Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces, 
reduced  it  to  submission.     But  since  the  separation  into 
departments,  the  extinction  of  provincial  courts  and  assem- 
blies, and  the  concentration  of  all  the  authority  of  the    ' 
state  in  the  ruling  power  in  the  metropolis,  every  thing 
has  come  to  depend  on  its  determinations ;  the  ruling  i  vicomte 
power  at  the  Tuileries  has  never  failed  to  be  obeyed  from  ®*  chamans, 
the  Channel  to   the   Pyrenees ;   and  the   subjection   of  82. 
France  to  the  mobs  of  Paris  has  become  greater  than  that 
of  the  Empire  was  to  the  Praetorian  bands.^ 

Before  this  great  change  had  taken  place,  the  Assembly 
had  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  Riding-School  Hall, 
(Salle  du  Manege^  near  the  Tuileries,  between  that  Palace  New  Haii  of 
and  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  now  JJ^  Assem- 
situated  ;  and  the  memorable  scenes  of  that  body,  and  of  troductiou 
the  succeeding  Assembly,  and  of  the  Convention,  took  J*4e^®^"^'*' 
place  in  that  room.    The  parties  took  their  seats  on  the  Nov'.  9. 
right  and  left,  as  they  had  done  in  the  Salle  de  I'Arche- 
veche.    The  centre,  or  "  plain,"  as  it  was  called,  became 
at  the  same  time  a  place  of  importance,  as  the  members 
who  sat  there  clearly  held  the  balance  between  the  extremes 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.    Shortly  after,  Dr  Guillo- 
tin  brought  forward  a  long  and  laboured  motion  for  the  Dec.  lo. 
reformation  of  the  penal  code  ;  and  proposed  that,  instead 
of  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  or  any  other  kind  of  death, 
one  uniform  mode  of  punishment  should  be  adopted  in 
all  capital  cases,  which  should  consist  of  a  heavy  knife, 
descending  in  a  frame  on  the  neck  of  the  condemned  per- 
son.   This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
new  machine  obtained  the  name,  from  its  inventor,  of  the 
Guillotine.  "  With  the  aid  of  my  machine,"  said  M.  Guil- 
lotin,  "  I  will  make  the  head  spring  off  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  the  victim  shall  feel  nothing."    But  the 
researches  of  men  of  science  since  that  time,  and  the  ample 
experience  of  its  effects  which  the  Revolution  afforded, 
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CHAP,     have  suggested  a  doubt,  it  is   to   be  feared  on  probable 
VI.       grounds,  whether  this  supposed  humanity  is  really  as  well 
j-gg       founded  as  the  friends  of  lenity  in  punishment  would 
wish.    There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  head,  in  some 
cases,  may  retain  sensation,  and  even  recollection,  for  some 
1  Hist.  Pari,  minutes,  even  as  much  as  ten,  after  it  has  been  severed 
iu.  307, 447.  from  the  body.    Melancholy  examples  of  this  will  occur 
in  the  sequel  of  this  work.^  * 
Meanwhile  an  investigation  was  commenced  before  the 
^g        High  Court  of  Chatelet,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procureur 
Enquiry  at  du  Roi,  on  the  information  of  the  public  prosecutor  of  the 
chat^ekt'^'  '^^City  of  Paris,  as  to  "  the  authors  of  the  troubles  of  the  5th 
into  the  out-  and  6th  October."    Though  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
aSd^ethOct.  ^^  ^*^fi^  *^^s  enquiry,  and  direct  it  from  its  proper  object, 
atVersaiUes.  yet  it  wefit  on,  and  the  evidence  and  revelations  which  it 
brought  out  soon  attracted  general  notice.     Above  two 
hundred  witnesses  were  examined  during  the  course  of 
many  months,  and  at  length  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  the 
Orleans  conspirators  had  taken  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment in  Paris,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions,  to 
direct  the  vehemently  excited  mob  to  Versailles,  in  the 
hope  that  the  King  would  take  to  flight,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  might  be  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  proceedings,  however,  were  found  to  implicate 
too  many  persons  of  importance  to  permit  of  thoir  being 
followed  out.      Mirabeau,  in  particular,  was  so  clearly 
pointed  at  in  the  evidence,  that  M.  Chabroud,  who  drew  up 
the  report,  alluded  in  its  commencement  to  the  "  great 
criminals  whom  it  involved."    After  a  vehement  debate, 
in  which  that  great  orator  exerted  all  his  talent,  and 
evinced  all  his  influence  in  his  own  defence,  the  Assembly, 
fearful  of  implicating  so  many  of  its  members,  determined 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  ulterior  proceedings.  No  one 
was  surprised  at  this  result — it  had  been  distinctly  foreseen 

•  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  modern  physiologists,  that  the  heads  of 
animals  sometimes  hear,  see,  and  feel,  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  eightecTi 
minutes,  after  being  severed  from  the  body.— (See,  in  particular,  Jegallon's 
experiments.)  The  same  has  been  observed  of  human  beings;  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  decapitated  heads  have  given  unequivocal  signs  of  a 
retention  of  will,  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  loved  objects,  or  moving  the  lips 
as  if  in  an  effort  to  speak ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who 
die  with  most  courage  and  resolution. — See  Ilistoire  Parlementaire,  iii. 
447,  448;  and  Journal  du  Progris  des  Sciences  Medicates — E^sai  sur  le 
Syttime  Nerveux. 
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throughout.   But  the  magnanimity  which  the  proceedings     chap. 
brought  to  light  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  excited  univer-        vi. 
sal  admiration  in  every  generous  breast.    When  pressed       ^-g^ 
by  the  committee  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  also  by  ,  ^^^^  ^^ 
a  deputation  from  the  Court  at  Chatelet,  to  state  what  she  MoU.  iii. 
knew  or  had  seen  on  the  occasion,  she  answered,  "  Never  ms't.^Pari. 
will  I  become  an  informer  against  the  subjects  of  the  vii. 336, 339. 
King :  I  have  seen  every  thing,  known  every  thing,  and 
forgotten  every  thing."  ^ 

The  constant  embarrassment  of  the  finances  next  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Assembly.  All  the  measures  taken        jg 
for  the  relief  of  the  public  necessities  since  the  convo-  Excessive 
cation  of  the  States-General  had  proved  utterly  unavailing,  ^nt  o?the 
The  nation  in  truth  was  subsisting  entirely  on  borrowed  finances, 
money :  the  revenue  had  almost  every  where  failed,  and 
the  public  debt  had  increased  in  the  last  three  years  by 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,200,000,000  francs,  or  nearly 
L.50,000,000  sterling.*    Matters  had  at  length  reached  a 
crisis:  the  capitalists,  so  long  the  ardent  supporters  of 
the  Revolution,  had  become  sensible  of  its  tendency,  and 
would  not  advance  a  shilling  to  the  public  service.    The 
contribution  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  of  every 
individual,  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  Necker  and  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  had  produced  but  a  momentary 
relief ;  it  had  proved,  from  the  general  emigration  of  the 
noblesse,  and  universal  stagnation  of  commerce,  much  less 
productive  than  had  been  expected.  The  confusion  of  public 
affairs  rendered  all  sources  of  revenue  unavailing,  and  some 
decisive  measure  had  become  indispensable,  to  fill  up  the  2  Hist.  Pari, 
immense  deficit  which  the  Revolution  had  produced.f    In  ^-  ^ 47, 152. 

c     1         1         1  in         Deux.  Amis, 

this  emergency,  the  property  of  the  church  was  the  first  iv.  1,  2. 

fund  which  presented  itself,  and  it  was  sacrificed  without 

mercy  to  the  public  necessities.^  ^ 

Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

•  Total  debt  in  April  1787,  3,002,000,000  francs  or  L.120,080,000 

in  April  1790,  4,241,000,000      ...     or       169,640,000 


Increase,  .  .  1,239,000,000      ...     or    L.49,560,000 

— See  Calonne,  74. 

f  "  II  fallait  done  de  nouvelles  resources,  et  elles  etaient  toutes  epuisfes  : 
il  fallait  de  credit,  et  il  etait  aneanti — cependant  I'infarae  banqueroute  et.iit 
la  :  il  fallait  I'ecarter  a  I'instant,  ou  souiller  de  la  tache  la  plus  honteuse  la 
gloire  rran5aise." — Detix  Amis,  iv.  2. 
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In  support  of  this  spoliation,  he  argued : — "  The  clergy 
are  not  proprietors,  but  depositaries  of  their  estates ;  no 
individual  can  maintain  any  right  of  property,  or  inheri- 
tance in  them  ;  they  were  bestowed  originally  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  kings  or  nobles,  and  may  now  be  resumed  by  the 
nation  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  these.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  destroy  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
are  required  for  the  purposes  of  worship  ;  but  it  is  alike  just 
and  expedient  to  extinguish  those  ecclesiastical  incorpora- 
tions, those  agglomerations  of  property,  which  are  useless 
and  hurtful.  The  enjoyment  of  this  power  by  the  nation, 
gives  its  representatives  an  equal  title  to  interfere  with  the 
present  distribution  of  church  property.  All  the  benefices 
without  charges  attached  to  them  may  immediately  be 
confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  nation  ;  and  even  in  regard 
to  those  to  which  duty  is  attached,  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
portion  of  their  funds  which  is  really  sacred  is  what  is 
required  to  the  decent  support  of  the  incumbent,  or 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  or  college  to  which  it  belongs. 
By  undertaking  the  burden  of  these,  therefore,  the  nation 
may  now,  with  perfect  justice,  appropriate  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  estates."  This  proposal,  seconded  by  Thouret, 
was  supported  by  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Grarat,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Revolutionary  party .^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Abbe  Maury,  and  Sieyes  : 
— "  It  is  an  unfounded  assertion  that  the  property  of  the 
church  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  ;  it  came  from  the 
munificence  or  piety  of  individuals  in  former  ages,  and 
was  destined  to  a  peculiar  purpose,  totally  difierent  from 
secular  concerns.  If  the  purposes  originally  intended 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  it  should  revert  to  the  heirs 
of  the  donors,  but  certainly  does  not  accrue  to  the  legis- 
lature. This  great  measure  of  spoliation  is  the  first  step 
in  revolutionary  confiscation,  and  will  soon  be  followed  up 
by  the  seizure  of  property  of  every  description  ;  and  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  sacrifice  of  the  provinces,  and  their  estates,  to 
the  capitalists  of  the  metropolis  who  hold  the  public 
debt,  and  the  vociferous  mob  who  rule  the  counsels  of  the 
Assembly.  The  clergy  have  enjoyed  their  possessions  for 
a  thousand  years  ;  is  there  a  noble  or  proprietor  in  the 
land  who  can  exhibit  a  title  as  ancient  ?  Are  the  immens 
sacrifices  of  their  possessions   the  clergy  have  alread) 
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made — their  junction  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  which  first  gave     chap, 
victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  to  go  for  nothing  1        vi. 
Is  destitution,  confiscation,  and  beggary,  the  reward  which 
France  reserves  for  the  first,  the  most  important,  the  most 
valued  friends  of  freedom  ?  The  benefices,  in  some  cases, 
are  without  cures — pray,  what  are  the  fortunes  of  the 
nobles,  the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  ?  A  thousand  francs 
a-year  would  maintain  every  one  of  these  gentlemen ;  the 
rest,  according  to  your  argument,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.    Have  they  a  cure  attached  to  them  1  And  are 
you  prepared  to  apply  a  test  to  property,  as  liable  or  not  30th  oct.  ^' 
liable  to  confiscation,  which  would  at  once  place  within  *^  2d  Nov. 

178Q      HiSl 

the  former  category  the  whole  property  of  the  nation,  Pari.iii.256 
above  what  was  necessary  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  its 
possessors?"^ 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  property  of  the  church 
was    estimated    at   two    thousand    millions    of    francs, 
L.80,000,000  ;  this  appeared  a  fund  sufficient,  at  least  for  a  confiscation 
considerable   time,  to  maintain  the  clergy,  endow  the  pe*Jlfo^\^"e 
hospitals  for  the  poor,  defray  the  interest  of  the  public  church, 
debt,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  the  civil  establishment  ^^  ^^''' 
To  a  Revolutionary  government  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
the  temptation  was  irresistible  ;  and,   in  spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  Abbe  Maury,  and  the  efibrts  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  decreed,  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical property  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.    The  funds  thus  acquired  were  enormous  ;  the 
church  lands  were  above  a  third  of  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom.    The  clergy  were  declared  a 
burden  upon  the  state,  and  thenceforward  received  their 
incomes  from  the  public  treasury.     But  the  Assembly 
made  a  wretched  provision  for  the  support  of  religion.       .    . 
The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  fixed  at  L.2000  Touf.i.  170! 
a-year,  (50,000  francs ;)  that  of  the  superior  bishoprics  ^h-  ^- }^^' 
at  25,000  francs,  or  L.IOOO  a-year  ;  that  of  the  inferior  at  teaubriand, 
L.750  ;  that  of  the  smallest  at  L.500  a-year.    The  cur6s  of  J*"2*84!*^^'' 
the  larger  parishes  received  2000  francs,  or  L.80  a-year;  Hist.  Pari. 
1500  francs,  or  L.60,  in  the  middle-sized  ;  and  1200  francs,  j^eux  Amfs, 
or  L.48,  in  the  smallest.    The  incomes  of  the  greater  part  iii  20,  21. 
of  the  clergy,  especially  the  great  beneficiaries,  were,  by  Th!  ilTsJs. ' 
this  change,  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  amount.^* 

•  This  decisive  measure  of  spoliation  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  568  to 
VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP.  The  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  Assembly 
VI.  were  the  same  as  those  urged  on  similar  occasions  by  all 
j.gg  who  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  property  of  public 
bodies.  It  is,  no  doubt,  plausible  to  say,  that  religion,  if 
Reflections  true,  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself ;  that  the  public 
on  this  step,  ^jjj  support  those  who  best  discharge  its  duties  ;  and  that 
no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  professors  of  any 
peculiar  form  of  faith.  But  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  these  arguments  are  fallacious,  and  that 
religion  speedily  falls  into  discredit  unless  its  teachers 
are  not  only  maintained,  but  amply  maintained,  at 
the  public  expense,  or  from  separate  property  of  their 
own.  The  marked,  and  almost  unaccountable  irreligion 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  support  of  property, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  worldly  splendour,  is  requisite  to 
maintain  even  the  cause  of  truth.  The  reason  is  appa- 
rent. It  arises  from  the  difference  between  immediate 
interests  obvious  to  all,  and  ultimate  interests  powerful 
only  with  a  few.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  agreeable  in 
the  outset,  and  only  painful  in  the  end.  Religious  truth 
is  unpalatable  at  first,  and  its  salutary  effects  are  only 
experienced  after  the  lapse  of  time.  Hence,  the  first  may 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  inclinations  or  taste  of  indi- 
viduals ;  the  last  require  the  support  or  direction  of  the 
state.  If  individuals  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves, 
they  will  select  the  best  architects  or  workmen  ;  but  it 
does  by  no  means  follow  that  they  will  pitch  upon  the 
best  religious  guides.  The  ardent  will  follow,  not  the 
most  reasonable,  but  the  most  captivating  ;  the  selfish  or 
indifferent,  the  most  accommodating  ;  the  wicked,  none 
at  all.  Those  who  most  require  reformation  will  be 
the  last  to  seek  it.  An  established  church,  and  eccle- 
siastical property,  are  required  to  relieve  the  teachers  of 
religion  from  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  views,  or 
sharing  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  age.  Those  who  live  by 
the  support  of  the  public  will  never  be  backward  in  con- 
forming to    its  inclinations.      When  children    may  be 

341.  Forty  declinrd  votinjf ,  and  246  were  absent.  As  resistance  to  this 
spoliation  was  unjiopular,  it  inaj  be  presumed  that  in  secret  they  disap- 
proved of  it,  but  stayed  away  from  fear.  Had  they  come  forward  and 
opposed  the  great  measure  of  robbery,  it  would  have  been  prevented,  and 
the  whole  cliaracter  of  the  Revolution  might  have  been  changed. — Histoire 
ParUmentairfj  iiL  256. 
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allowed  to  select  the  medicines  they  are  to  take  in  sick-     chap. 
ness,  or  the  young  the  education  which  is  to  fit  them  for        ^^■ 
the  world,  the  clergy  may  be  left  to  the  voluntary  sup-    "Trig" 
port  of  the  public,  but  not  till  then. 

This  violent  measure  led  to  another,  attended  by  con- 
sequences still  more  disastrous.    The  church  estates  were        34 
immense,  but  no  purchasers  for  them  could  be  found  ;  and  Leads  to  the 
it  was  indispensable  immediately  to  raise  a  fund  on  the  assTgnltsf 
security  of  the  property  thus  acquired.    The  necessities  of  and  sale  of 
the  state  required  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  property! 
amount  of  400,000,000  of  livres,  or  L.l 6,000,000  sterling ;  i3th  Dec. 
to  facilitate  it,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  purchasers  in  the 
first  instance,  trusting  to  reimbursement  by  the  sale  of  the 
property,  in  smaller  portions,  to  individuals.    But  an 
insuperable  diflaculty  arose  in  finding  money  suflicient  to 
discharge  the  price  of  so  extensive  a  purchase  before  the 
secondary  sales  were  effected  ;   to  accomplish  this,  the 
expedient  was  adopted  of  issuing  promissory  notes  of  the 
municipality  to  the  public  creditors,  which  might  pass 
current  till  the  period  of  their  payment  arrived.    This 
was  immediately  done  ;  but  when  they  became  due,  still  19th  Dec. 
no  means  of  discharging  them  existed  ;  and  recourse  was 
had  to  government  bills,  which  might  possess  a  legal  cir- 
culation, and  pass  for  money  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.     Thus  arose  the  system  of  assignats,  the 
source  of  more  public  strength,  and  private  suffering,  than 
any  other  measure  in  the  Revolution.    By  a  decree  of  the  and^Apiii  9, 
Assembly,  passed  in  the  following  spring,  government  1790. 
was    authorised   to    issue    assignats  to   the   amount  of 
400,000,000  francs,  or  about  L.l 6,000,000  sterling,  to  be 
secured  on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  to  that  value.    Thus  was  the  public  hand 
for  the  first  time  laid  on  private  property,  and  the  dan- 
gerous benefit    experienced    of   discharging    obligations  22d^Aprii. 
without  providing  funds  at  the  moment  for  their  liquida-  Hist.  Pad. 
tion  :  an  expedient  fostering   to  industry,  and  creative  Deux  Ami?, 
of  strength  in  the  first  instance  :  but  ruinous  to  both  i^:  \^*'  ^^J- 

,  ,      .»  ■     ■,     1  Hist.  Pari. 

m  the  end,  if  not  accompanied  by  prudent  manage-  iv.  4.  I6, 37, 
ment,  and  based  on  provision  made  for  ultimate  payment.^  23^-  23^*^'  ^* 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  irrevocable  step  was  Caioune,28. 
taken  by  the  Assembly  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  ^ 
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CHAP,    of  the  country.    Out  of  thirty-seven  addresses  from  the 

VI-       principal  commercial  cities  of  France,  only  seven  were  in 

jygQ       favour  of  assignats.     The   clamour  of  demagogues,  the 

passion  for  spoliation,  and  financial  necessity,  had  already 

overturned   the    whole  influence  of   property,  whether 

landed  or  commercial. 

By  this  means,  the  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
2g        perty  was  rendered  irrevocable,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
And  to" the   paper  circulation  laid  in  the  kingdom.    The  necessities  of 
oHand^^^""  the  State  made  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
system  in  future  years  unavoidable ;  and  this  led  to  a 
third  consequence,  more  important  in  the  end  than  either 
of  the  former,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  vast  body  of 
small  landholders,  whose  properties  had  sprung  out  of  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  interests  were  identified  with  its 
continuance.    The  public  creditor  was  not  compelled,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  accept  land  instead  of  money,  but  he 
received  assignats,  which  passed  current  in  the  market, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  hands  of  some  prudent  or 
far-seeing  individuals,  who  made  them  the  investment  of 
a  little  capital,  and,  instead  of  circulating  them  as  money, 
presented  them  for  discharge,  and  received  small  fragments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.     The  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  funds  in  those  dis- 
tracted   times,  and    the    innumerable    bankruptcies    of 
mercantile  men  which  took  place  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  produced  an  universal  opinion  among  the 
labouring  classes,  that  the  purchase  of  land  was  the  only 
safe  way  of  disposing  of  money.    And  this  feeling,  coupled 
with  the  excessive  depreciation  which  the  assignats  after- 
wards reached,  and  the  great  accession  to  the  national 
1  Baron  de   domains  which  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  nobles  produced, 
lug\ ^106    occasioned  that  universal  division  of  landed  property  which 
Toui.  i.  179.  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  modern  condition  of 
France.^ 
The  clergy,  finding  the  administration  of  a  large  portion 
2g        of  their  estates  transferred  to  the  municipalities,  and  a 
Clergy  Vehe.  paper  money  created  which  was  to  be  paid  from  their  sale, 
iist"*'^  "*    were  seized  with  the  most  violent  apprehensions.    As  a 
last  resource,  they  offered  to  lend  the  state  the  400,000,000 
francs  upon  being  reinvested  with  their  property  ;  but  this 
offer,  as  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  confiscation  of 
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their  estates,  was  immediately  rejected.    The  utmost  ef-     chap. 
forts  were  immediately  made  by  the  church  to  excite        vi. 
public  opinion  against  the  Revolution.    The  pulpits  re-       j^^q 
sounded  with  declamations  against  the  Assembly  ;  and 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  was  universally  repre- 
sented to  be,  as  in  truth  it  was,  iniquitous  in  the  highest 
degree.    But  these  eiForts  were  in  vain.    Some  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  the  south  of  France,  and  blood  was 
shed  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  defence  of  the  priesthood, 
but  no  general  or  national  movement  took  place  ;  the  emi- 
gration of  the  nobles  had  deprived  the  peasantry  in  the 
country  of  their  natural  leaders,  and  after  some  resistance, 
the  clergy  were  every  where  dispossessed  of  their  property. 
The  irreligious  spirit  of  the  age  secured  this  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  no  violent  or  unjusti- 
fiable proceeding  can  take  place  without  ultimately  re- 
coiling on  the  nation  which  commits  it.      From  this 
flagrant  act  of  injustice  may  be  dated  the  unconquer- 
able aversion  of  the  clergy  in  France  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  marked  disregard  of  religious  observances 
which  has  since  distinguished  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.      From  this  may  be  dated  that  dissoluteness 
of  private  manners  which  extended  with  such  rapidity  du- 
ring its  progress,  which  has  spread  the  vices  of  the  old 
noblesse  through  all  the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and 
threatens,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to  counterbalance  all  the  ^Mig.  i.  loe, 
advantages  of  the  Revolution,  by  poisoning  the  fountains  Ju.'29?29i. 
of  domestic  virtue,  from  which  public  prosperity  must  Th.  i.  199, 
spring.     From  this,  lastly,  may  be  dated  the  commence-  Deux  Amis, 
ment  of  the  fatal  system  of  assignats,  which  precipitated  ^:  ^^^  ^^^• 
and  rendered  irrevocable  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  iv.  4^  7. 
and  ultimately  involved  in  ruin  all  the  classes  who  parti- 
cipated in  this  first  deed  of  unpardonable  iniquity.^ 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  these 
dreadful  calamities,  which  at  once  dry  up  all  the  sources 
of  national  prosperity,  is  to  assume  it  as  a  fundamental  oniy  mode 
principle,  that  the  estates  set  apart  for  the  church  are  in-  tiiJs?JviJ? 
alienable  property,  not  to  be  encroached  on  or  impaired, 
without  the  same  violence  which  sets  aside  all  private 
rights.  Without  that  safeguard,  the  church  will  in  every 
country,  at  some  period  or  other,  fall  a  prey  to  financial 
embarrassments.      Having   no   bayonets   in   its    hands, 
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CHAP,     like  the  army ;  having  lost  the  spiritual  thunder  which 

VI.       maintained  its  authority  in  the  ages   of  superstition  ; 

pg^       speaking  to  the  future,  not  the  present,  wants  of  mankind  ; 

it  will  ever  be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  penury  of 

government  incident  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 

if  not  protected  by  the  shield  of  an  interest  common  to 

1  Burke's  it  with  Ordinary  proprietors.  It  is  to  the  firm  hold 
WorklV.  which  this  principle  has  on  the  English  nation,  that  Mr 
191, 192.       Burke  ascribes  the  long  duration  and  extensive  usefulness 

of  its  national  establishment.^  * 

The  interior  organisation   of  the  church  next  came 

2g        under  the  revision  of  the  Assembly.    The  bishoprics  were 

New- model-  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  the  departments ;   the 

c^vu"cons^ti.  clergy  and  bishops  declared  capable  of  being  chosen  only 

tutionoftheby  the  electors  who  were  entrusted  with  the  nomination 

Juuri790.    of  deputies ;  the  cathedrals  and  the  chapters  suppressed, 

and  the  regular  orders  replaced  by  parochial  clergy .f    In 

these  reforms,  if  we  except  the  election  of  the  clergy  and 

bishops  by  the  people — for  which  they  were  manifestly 

disqualified,  and   which  is   utterly  inconsistent  with  a 

national  establishment — nothing  flagrantly  unjust   was 

attempted  ;  the  church,  purified  of  its  corruptions,  and 

2  Hist  Pari  ^^^^^  ^^<^^  ^^^  Splendid  but  invidious  appendages,  might 
iv.  397, 399;  Still  have  maintained  its  respectability,  had  no  spoliation 
i  fo7 '  108^^  ^^  ^*^  possessions  previously  taken  place.  But  the  pro- 
Th.  i.'  240.    gress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  efibrts  of  more  audacious 

reformers,  soon  completed  its  destruction.^ 


•  "  The  people  of  England,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  never  have  suffered,  and 
never  will  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pen- 
sion,  to  depend  on  the  treasury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps 
extinguished  by  fiscal  difficulties,  which  may  sometimes  he  pretended  for 
political  purposes,  and  are  in  fact  often  brought  about  by  the  extravagance, 
negligence,  and  rapacity  of  poUticians.  They  wiU  not  turn  their  indepen. 
dent  clergy  into  ecclesiastical  pensioners.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty 
from  the  influence  of  a  clergy  dependant  on  the  crown— they  tremble  for 
the  public  tranquillity  from  the  disorders  of  a  factious  clergy,  if  they  wore 
made  to  depend  on  any  other  than  the  crown.  For  the  consolation  of  the 
feeble  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they  have  identified  the  estate  of 
the  church  with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of  wliich  the  state  is  not  the 
proprietor,  either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  only  the  guardian  and  regula- 
tor—they have  ordained  that  the  provision  of  this  establishment  should  be 
as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  and  not  fluctuate  with  the  oscilla- 
tions  of  funds  and  actions." 

f  Robesjiierre  supported  the  reduction  of  the  church  to  bishops  and 
parochial  clergy  by  these  characteristic  arguments: — "Premier  principo 
— Toutes  les  functions  publiques  sont  d'institution  sociale :  elles  ont  pour 
but,  Tordre  et  le  bonheur  de  la  socictc ;  il  s'ensuit  ou'il  ne  pent  exister 
dans  la  societe  aucune  fonction  qui  ne  soit  utile.    Devant  cette  maxime 
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The  judicial  establishment .  underwent  a  total  change     chap. 
about  the  same  period.    The  parliaments  of  the  provinces        vi. 
were  suppressed.    The  work  of  destruction  had  now  be- 
come  so  common,  that  the  annihilation  of  these  ancient 
courts,  coeval  with  the  monarchy,  hardly  excited  any  at-  judicial 
tention.      New  tribunals  were  created  throughout  the  establish- 

.  "  ment. 

whole  country  on  the  most  democratical  basis  ;  the  judges  May  4. 
were  appointed,  not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the  electors ;  that 
is — by  the  whole  labouring  classes.    Even  the  power  of 
pardon  was  taken  from  the  sovereign.    Trial  by  jury  was 
universally  introduced,  and  the  jurymen  were  taken  in- 
discriminately from  all  classes  of  citizens.     Reforms  of 
the  most  salutary  description  were  effected  in  the  criminal 
courts  ;  trials  made  public,  the  accused  allowed  counsel, 
and  indulged  with  every  facility  for  their  defence.    The 
inhuman  punishments  which  disgraced  the  ancient  mon- 
archy were  abolished,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was 
limited  to  a  smaller  class  of  delinquencies.     The  cogni- 
sance of  charges  of  high  treason  was  entrusted  to  a  supreme 
court  at  Orleans ;  but  it  must  be  added,  to  the  glory  of 
the  National  Assembly,  that  during  their  continuance  not 
one  trial  took  place  before  it.     A  new  tribunal,  entitled  v.  408, 477. 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  was  established  at  Paris  to  revise  ^^^-  ^"-  ^'*.'*' 
the   sentences  of  inferior  tribunals  ;   the  utility  of  this  233! 
institution  was  such,  that  it  has  been  continued  through 
all  the  subsequent  changes  of  government.^ 

disparaissaient  les  benefices  et  les  etablissemens  sans  objet,  les  cathedrales, 
les  collegiates,  les  cures,  et  tous  les  archeveques  que  ne  demandent  pas  les  Kobespierre's 
besoins  publiques.  Second  principe — Les  officiers  ecclesiastiques  etant  speech  on  the 
institues  pour  le  bonheur  des  hommes  et  pour  le  bien  du  peuple,  11  s'ensuit  Church  Ksta- 
que  le  peuple  doit  les  nommer.  II  est  de  principe  qu'il  doit  conserver  tous  ^^'shment. 
les  droits  qu'il  pent  exercer ;  or  le  peuple  peut  elire  ses  pasteurs  comme  les 
magistrats  et  autres  officiers  publics.  Troisieme  principe — Les  officiers 
publics  etant  etablis  pour  le  bien  de  la  societe,  il  s'ensuit  que  la  mesure  de 
leur  traitement  doit  etre  subordonnee  a  I'interet  et  a  I'utilite  generale — et 
non  au  desir  de  gratifier  et  d'enricher  ceux  qui  doivent  exercer  ces  fonc- 
tions."  Here  is  the  principle  of  a  voluntary  church  clearly  and  manfully 
stated,  and  traced  back  to  its  true  origin  and  only  feasible  basis,  the  prin- 
ciple of  vtility.  Of  all  the  orators  in  the  Reformation,  there  was  none  who 
so  uniformly  referred  to  principle  as  Robespierre,  and  it  was  that  which, 
in  the  end,  raised  him  to  its  head.  Robespierre's  deductions,  as  will  appear 
clearly  in  the  sequel,  were  all  correct ;  his  whole  errors  and  crimes  arose 
from  his  setting  out  with  false  principles.  Every  thing  in  this  question 
turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^^  utility."  Is  it  jjecuniary  or  spiritual 
utility?  economy  in  this  world,  or  salvation  in  the  next?  It  is  refreshing, 
amidst  the  declamation  of  the  Revolution,  to  read  his  speeches ;  they  so 
uniformly  go  back  to  principle,  though  those  principles  are  universal  inno- 
cence in  the  people,  vice  in  the  governors,  and  worldly  utility. — See  His- 
toire  Parlementaire,  vi.  31,  22. 
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CHAP.        The  revolutionary  party  having  now  declared  open  war 
VI.       against  the  church,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  exerted  them- 
jyg^       selves  to  the  utmost  to  abridge  the  duration  or  operations  of 
^  '      the  Assembly.    The  moment  was  favourable,  as  the  period 
Efforts'of     when  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  should  expire  had  arriv- 
d^ssoive^the"  ^^  '  *^®  deputies  were  only  appointed  for  a  year,  and  that 
Assembly,    time  had  now  elapsed.    The  clergy  and  aristocratic  party 
^^   ^^'      took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  insist  that  the 
Assembly  should  be  dissolved  and  reappointed  by  the 
electors,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  the  abolition  of  all 
the  parliaments,  courts  of  law,  and  incorporations,  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  total  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  had  created  such  violent  heart-burnings  among 
the  people,  as  would  probably  render  the  next  Assembly 
decidedly  anti-revolutionary.    To  support  that  proposal, 
they  urged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so  recently  pro- 
claimed as  the  basis  of  government  by  the  popular  leaders. 
"  Without  doubt,"  says  Chapelier,  "  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  people ;  but  that  principle  has  no  application  in  the 
present  instance.    The  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  before 
the  work  of  the  constitution  is  finished,  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution;  it  is  now  urged  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  with  no  other  view  but  to  secure  the 
revival  of  despotism,  of  feudal  privileges,  court  prodigality, 
and  all  the  countless  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  these." 
— "  We  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  the  Abbe  Maury,  "  when 
we  speak  of  perpetuating  our  own  power.    When  did  we 
become  a  National  Assembly  1    Has  the  oath  of  the  20th 
June  absolved  us  from  that  which  we  took  to  our  consti- 
tuents 1  The  constitution  is  finished ;  you  have  nothingnow 
to  do  but  declare  that  the  King  possesses  the  executive 
power  ;  we  are  sent  here  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  secure 
the  influence  of  the  people  upon  the  legislature, and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  taxes  without  their  consent.    Our  duties 
being  now  discharged,  I  strenuously  resist  every  decree  which 
shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors.  The  founders 
,  Hist  Pari  ^^  liberty  should  be  the  last  to  invade  the  rights  of  others  ; 
V.  38ii  385.   we  undermine  our  own  authority,  when  we  trench  upon 
the  privileges  of  those  by  whom  it  was  conferred."  ^ 

Loud  applause  followed  these  energetic  words ;  but 
Mirabeau  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  "We  arc 
asked,"  said  he,  "  when  our  powers  began,  how,  from  being 
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simple  deputies  of  bailiwicks,  we  became  a  national  con-     chap. 
vention  ?     I  reply,  from  the  moment  when,  finding  our        vi, 
place  of  assembly  surrounded  by  bayonets,  we  swore       j^g^ 
rather  to  perish  than  abandon  our  duties  towards  the        gj 
nation.    Our  powers  have,  since  that  great  event,  under-  Mirabeau's 
gone  a  total  change ;  whatever  we  have  done  has  been  repjy^  ^" 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.    "We 
became  a  national  convention  when,  but  for  us,  the  nation 
would  have  perished.    You  all  remember  the  saying  of 
the  ancient  patriot,  who  had  neglected  legal  forms  to  save 
his  country.      Summoned  by  a  factious  opposition  to 
answer  for  his  infraction  of  the  laws,  he  replied,  '  I  swear 
that  I  have  saved  my  country.'    Gentlemen,  I  swear  that 
you  have  saved  France."    The  Assembly,  electrified  by 
this  appeal,  rose  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  declared  y  sgf^'  395 
its  session  permanent,  till  the  formation  of  the  constitution  ^*ig-  i- 109, 
was  completed.    Thenceforward  they  had  not  a  shadow  gis! 
of  legal  title  for  their  proceedings :  the  period  for  which  Perriere's 
they  had  been  elected  had  expired,  and  by  sheer  usurpa-  237. 
tion,  without  venturing  to  appeal  to  the  people,  they 
continued  their  powers.^ 

Having  thus,  by  a  decree  of  their  own,  resolved  to  pro- 
long their  powers,  the  Assembly  next  entered  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  question — in  whom,  under  the  Discussion 
new  constitution,  the  powers  of  declaring  peace  and  war  f'^  **'/?^.'^- 
should  be  vested  1  A  difierence  which  had  arisen  between  making 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  threatened  hostilities  at  ^aTLTh^e 
no  distant  period,  brought  the  necessity  of  determining  crown, 
this  question  prominently  forward.  It  was  discussed  with  ^^^  ^' 
great  vehemence  in  the  Assembly  for  above  a  fortnight ; 
and,  as  the  result  appeared  at  one  period  doubtful,  the 
Revolutionists  had  recourse  to  their  usual  resource  of  get- 
ting up  mobs  in  the  streets,  and  threatening  a  civil  war. 
Mirabeau,  who  had  now  become  sensible  of  the  perilous 
tendeftcy  of  the  Revolution,  and  began  to  thirst  for  em- 
ployment from  the  crown,  since  he  had  become  hopeless 
of  the  success  of  treason  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  yj  34^'  132^ ' 
this  occasion  gave  the  first  indication  of  a  change  of  policy,  Monitenr, 
by  proposing,  as  a  middle  course,  that  the  right  of  declar-  1790, 
ing  peace  and  war  should  be  vested  in  the  King  and  the  p-  ^^l-   „„^ 
Assembly  jointly.    Instantly  he  became  suspected  by  the  236. 
people ;  2  rumour  spread  abroad  that  he  had  been  gained 
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33. 
Mirabeau's 
speech  in 
favour  of 
the  crown 
on  this 
point. 


20th  May. 
1  Hist.  Pari, 
vi.  84,112. 
Moniteur, 
May  22, 1790, 
pp.  574, 575. 
Lab.  iv.  276, 
280. 


by  the  court,  and  the  "  Grande  Trahison  du  Comte  Mira- 
beau"  was  hawked  through  the  streets.  At  the  same 
time,  the  excitement  became  so  vehement,  that  it  was 
openly  announced  in  the  Revolutionary  journals,  that  if 
this  power  were  not  conceded  exclusively  to  the  Assembly, 
it  would  lead  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  and  the  most  frightful  convulsions.* 

"  If,  on  this  subject,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  we  had  much  to 
fear  from  the  ambition  of  kings  and  the  corruption  of 
their  ministers,  have  we  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  Assembly,  which  may  mistake  a 
false  resentment  for  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  or  the  counsels 
of  experience  ]  Read  the  history  of  republics,  and  you 
will  see  that  ambition  has  always  precipitated  them  into 
the  most  unjust  and  barbarous  wars.  Is  it  not  under  the 
empire  of  the  passions,  that  political  assemblies  have  ever 
resolved  on  war?  Are  we  to  reckon  as  nothing  the 
inconvenience  of  convoking  the  Assembly,  when  action, 
and  decided  action,  is  called  for  ?  Can  we  hope  to 
maintain  our  constitution,  if  forms  essentially  at  variance 
with  a  monarchy  are  introduced  into  it  ?  Rome  was 
destroyed  by  the  strife  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  forms.  A  powerful  citizen  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  victorious  king  in  such  a  republic.  What  were 
Hannibal  and  Caesar  to  Rome  and  Carthage  1  (  Vehement 
clamour.)  Do  not  suppose  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by 
your  threats.  A  few  days  ago  the  people  wished  to  carry 
me  in  triumph,  and  now  they  cry  in  the  streets  '  Great 
Treason  of  Count  Mirabeau.'  I  had  no  need  of  that 
lesson  to  learn,  that  there  is  little  distance  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  but  the  man  who  combats 
for  truth  for  his  country,  is  not  so  easily  put  down.^  He 
who  is  conscious  of  having  deserved  well  of  the  common- 
wealth— who  covets  no  vain  celebrity,  and  disdains  the 


•  "  Si  le  droit  de  la  puerre  et  de  la  paix  eut  ete  accordfi  au  Roi,  c'eu 
6tait  fait ;  la  {,'uerre  civile  eclatait  dans  la  nuit  du  Samedi  ou  Diniunche^ 
et  aujourd'hui  Paris  nageruit  en  sanp.  A  niinuit  !e  tocsin  aurait  appcle 
lea  citoyens  aux  armes:  le  chateau  des  Tuileries  eut  ete  livreauxHammes; 
le  peuple  eut  pris  sous  sa  sauvepardo  Ic  Monarque  et  sa  famille ;  niais  St 
Priest,  mais  Neckpr,  inais  Montniorin,  auraient  etc  lanternes,  et  leurs  t^tes 
pronu-nees  dans  la  capitale.  Quon  se  fiRure  tous  les  attentats  qu'une 
pareille  nuit  aurait  convert  de  s  jn  ombre;  les  massacres,  les  brigandages, 
le  son  des  cloches,  le  fracas  d'artillerie,  les  cris  des  niourans!  Aucun 
aristo(;rat  n'aurait  echappe  a  la  fureur  du  peuple." — OraUtur  du  Peuple, 
par  FuEKON,  23  Mai  1790. 
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success  of  a  day  for  real  glory  ;  he  who  is  determined  to     chap, 
tell  the  truth,  independent  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of        vi. 
public  opinion,  bears  within  himself  his  own  reward.       j^g^ 
He  awaits  his  destiny,  the  only  reward  which  really 
interests  him,  from  the  hand  of  time,  which  does  jus- 
tice to  all."     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  fear  of  the  people 
prevailed  over  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  the   fervour 
of  Abbe  Maury ;  and  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and 
war  was,  without  qualification,  vested  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

Satisfied  with  having  wrested  this  important  preroga- 
tive from  the  Crown,  the  Assembly,  in  pecuniary  mat-        34. 
ters,  acted  with  liberality  towards  the  sovereign.    Louis  on  th  ™^° 
demanded  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  (L.l, 000,000  ster-  crown, 
ling)  annually  for  his  household  expenses  and  civil  list, 
which  was  instantly  granted  ;  and  the  jointure  of  the  vi.  246,  249. 
Queen  was  fixed  at  four  million  of  francs,  or  L.l 60,000  i^^  ■i'^238*'^' 
a-year.    A  conceding  monarch  is  always,  for  a  brief  space,  June  10. 
a  favourite  with  a  democratic  legislature.^ 

In  the  fervour  of  innovation,  titles  of  honour  could 
not  long  be   maintained.    M.  Lamboin  proposed,  and        35. 
Charles  Lameth  seconded,  a  decree,  "That  the  titles  of  of  tities^of 
duke,  count,  marquis,  viscount,  baron,  and  chevalier,  should  honour. 
be  suppressed."    "  Hereditary  nobility,"  said  the  latter, 
"  wounds  equally  reason  and  true  liberty.    There  can  be  no 
political  equality,  no  virtuous  emulation,  where  citizens 
have  other  dignities  than  those  belonging  to  their  office, 
or  arising  from  their  virtues."  "  Let  us  annihilate,"  said  M. 
de  Noailles,  "  those  vain  titles,  the  arrogancy  of  pride,  and 
ignorance,  and  vanity.  It  is  time  that  we  should  have  no 
distinctions  save  those  arising  from  virtue.     What  should 
we  say  to  Marquis  Franklin,  Count  Washi  ngton.  Baron  Fox  1 
Will  such  titles  ever  confer  the  lustre  attaching  to  the 
simple  Franklin,  Fox,  Washington  ?    I  give  my  warmest 
support  to  the  motion,  and  would  add  to  it,  that  liveries 
should  be  abolished."     "A  nobility,"  replied  the  Abbe 
Maury,  "  is  part  of  our  constitution  :  destroy  the  nobility, 
and  there  is  no  monarchy."  So  determined  were  the  Assem- 
bly to  extinguish  honours,  that  the  decree  was  passed  in  an  3  jj.^^  p^^^^ 
evening  sitting  with  very  little  discussion.    The  noblesse  vi.  284, 298. 
and  the  clergy  made  vain  efibrts  to  prevent  the  sacrifice ; 
it  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.^ 
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Thus  in  one  day  fell  the  ancient  and  venerable  institution 
of  feudal  nobility  ;  an  institution  sprung  from  conquest, 
and  cradled  in  pride,  but  productive  of  great  and  important 
consequences  on  the  social  body,  and  the  cause  of  the 

Reflections  chief  distinction  between  European  and  Asiatic  civilisation. 

change  ^^^  conquests  of  the  East  have  seldom  produced  any  lasting 
institutions,  because  they  have  always  depended  on  a  single 
race  of  warriors,  who  left  behind  neither  honours  nor 
hereditary  possessions  to  perpetuate  the  fabric  of  society. 
Hence  every  thing  has  been  ephemeral  in  Eastern  dynasties; 
national  glory,  public  prosperity,  have  in  every  age  been 
as  shortlived  as  their  original  founders.  In  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  hereditary  dignities, 
and  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  has  perpetuated  the 
influence  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  people  ;  and,  by  creating 
a  class  whose  interests  were  permanent,  has  given  a  degree 
of  durability  to  human  institutions,  unknown  in  any  other 
age  or  quarter  of  the  globe.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
vanity  of  titles,  and  the  unworthy  hands  into  which  they 
frequently  descend,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  European  civilisation  ; 
that  they  created  the  body  of  nobility  who  upheld  the 
fabric  of  society  through  the  stormy  periods  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  freedom, 
by  forming  a  class  governed  by  lasting  interests,  and 
capable,  in  every  age,  of  withstanding  the  efforts  of  despotic 
power.  Whether  the  necessity  of  such  a  class  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  more  equal 
diffusion  of  property,  and  whether  a  system  of  tempered 
liberty  can  subsist,  without  an  intermediate  body  interposed 
between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  ambition  of  the 
people,  are  questions  which  time  alone  can  resolve,  but  on 
which  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  had  unquestion- 
ably no  materials  to  form  an  opinion. 

But  all  these  changes,  great  and  important  as  they  were, 

yielded  in  importance  to  the  military  organisation  which 

37.        at  this  period  took  place  throughout  all  France.     The 

gMis^tfon^'  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  overthrow  of  the  invading 
armies,  the  subjugation  of  the  European  powers,  were 
mainly  owing  to  the  military  establishments  which  sprang 
up  during  the  first  fervour  of  patriotic  exertion.  The 
army  of  France,  under  the  old  government,  partook  of  the 
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aristocratic  spirit  of  the  age ;  the  higher  grades  of  military     chap. 
rank  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  court  nobility,  and        vi. 
even  ordinary  commissions  were  bestowed  only  on  those 
whose  birth  or  connexions  united  them  to  the  favoured 
class  of  landed  proprietors.    The  consequences  of  such  an 
exclusive  system,  in  an  age  of  advancing  civilisation, 
might  easily  have  been  anticipated.     The  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers  had  no  interest  in  common  with 
their  superiors,  and,  like  the  parochial  clergy,  felt  their 
own  inclinations  coincide  with  those  of  the   Tiers  Etat. 
Hence  the  rapid  and  decisive  defection  of  the  whole  army, 
the  moment  that  they  were  brought  into  collision  with 
the  Revolution,  and  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  popular 
enthusiasm.    Injudicious  changes  in  the  regulation  of  the 
household  troops  had  recently  introduced  extensive  dis-  y  r^^^  . 
satisfaction  even  amongst  that  favoured  body,  and  furnish-  124, 126, 127. 
ed  a  pretext  for  the  revolt  of  the  Guard,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  royal  authority.^ 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  military  in  all  con- 
tests with  the  populace  at  this  time  were  so  great,  that        38. 
they  practically  amounted  to  an  entire  suspension  of  the  n^j,*'^^^"i 
authority  of  government.     The  duties  of  a  municipal  ties  experi- 
officer,  or  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress,  were  more  ^5iterVin^* 
appalling  than  those  arising  from  the  most  formidable  contending 
force  of  regular  enemies.    In  most  places  the  troops,  seized  pgopie^^ 
with  the  same  mutinous  spirit  as  the  nation,  refused  to 
act  against  the  insurgents,  or  openly  ranged  themselves 
on  their  side.    A  handful  of  mutineers,  a  despicable  rabble, 
were  thus  sufficient  to  make  the  governor  of  a  citadel 
tremble  ;  every  act  of  vigour,  even  in  self-defence,  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  capital  crime  ;  and  the  clamours  of  the 
populace  were  regarded  with  more  alarm  than  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  artillery.     It  was  universally  felt,  that  in 
all  contests  between  the  military  and  the  people,  the  offi- 
cers, even  if  obeyed  by  their  men,  ran  far  greater  risks  than 
the  mob  to  whom  they  were  opposed :  if  not  so  obeyed,  their 
immediate  destruction  was  inevitable.   Hence  anarchy  was 
universal  in  the  army,  and  more  formidable  than  among 
the  people,  from  the  arms  and  superior  discipline  which 
the  former  possessed.     Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  bat- 
talions and  eighty  squadrons  that  M.  De  Bouille  had  under 
his  command  in  the  east  of  France,  he  could  only  reckon 
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CHAP,     on  five  battalions,  all  of  whom  were  foreign  troops,  as 
VI.       likely  in  a  crisis  to  support  the  royal  cause.    Mirabeau 
jygjj       became  fully  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  such  a  distracted  state  of  things,  and  pro- 
posed to  remedy  it  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  ; 
but  the  Assembly,  terrified  at  the  very  thought  of  ofiending 
the  nation,  did  not  venture  to  adopt  so  vigorous  a  step.* 
Shortly  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  a  new  oath  was 
tendered  to  the  soldiers,  which  bound  them  never  to 
iBertde      employ  their  arms  against  their  fellow-citizens,  but  on 
MoU.  Mem.  the  requisition  of  the  civil  authorities.    This  circumstance, 
Dumont^      immaterial  in  itself,  became  important  in  its  consequences, 
202.      '      by  accustoming  the  military  to  other  duties,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  other  interests,  than  those  of  the  sovereign.^ 
With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  organisation  of  the  Na- 
gg        tional  Guards,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  was  completed 
General  es-  over  the  whole  kingdom.    The  middle  classes,  every  where 
o?NatiS*  attached  to  the  Revolution,  because  it  promised  to  remove 
Guards.       the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  formed  the 
strength  of  its  battalions  ;  and  in  a  few  months  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  enrolled  and  disciplined  in  the 
provinces,  were  ready  to  support  the  popular  cause.    The 
influence  of  this  immense  body  of  armed  men,  great  in 
itself,  was  increased  by  the  democratic  constitution  under 
which  it  was  constructed.    Formed  in  a  moment  of  revolu- 
tionary fervour,  and  during  the  abeyance  of  the  royal  autho* 
rity,  it  received  no  regular  organisation  from  any  superior 
power  ;  the  privates  elected  their  own  officers,  and  learned 
the  rudiments  of  discipline  from  instructors  of  their  own 

•  M.  De  la  Tour  Dupin,  Minister  of  War,  on  the  4th  June  1790,  gave  the 
following  account,  in  a  Report  to  the  Assembly,  of  the  disorders  of  the 
army : — "  His  Mjyesty  has  this  day  sent  me  to  apprise  you  of  the  multiplied 
disorders  of  which  every  day  he  receives  the  most  distressing  intelligence. 
The  army  is  threatened  with  ultra-anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared 
to  violate  at  once  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  order  established  by 
your  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths  which  they  have  taken  with  the  most  awful 
eolemnity.  Whilst  you  are  indefatigable  in  moulding  the  empire  into  one 
coherent  and  consistent  body,  the  administration  of  the  army  exhibits 
nothing  but  disturbance  and  confusion.  The  bonds  of  discipline  are  re- 
laxed or  broken ;  the  most  unheard-of  pretensions  are  avowed  without  dis- 
guise ;  the  ordinances  arc  without  force,  the  chiefs  without  authority  ;  the 
military  chest  and  the  colours  carried  off;  the  authority  of  the  King  himself 
is  proudly  defied  ;  the  officers  are  despised,  degraded,  threatened,  or  prison- 
crs  in  the  midBt  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a  precarious  life  in  the  bosom 
of  disgust  and  humili.-ition.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  all  these  h()rrors,the 
commandants  of  places  have  had  their  throats  cut  under  the  eyes,  and 
almost  in  the  arms,  of  their  own  soldiers  I 

**  These  evils  are  great,  but  they  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst 
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selection  ;  and  these,  chosen  during  a  period  of  extraordi-     chap. 
nary  excitement,  were  of  course  the  most  vehement  support-        vi. 
ers  of  the  power  of  the  people.     Hence  the  marked  and       j-^^ 
steady  adherence  of  this  influential  body,  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  popular  side ;  and  hence 
the  facility  with  which  regular  armies  were  subsequently 
formed  on  the  same  democratic  model,  on  the  first  call  of 
national  danger.     The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  La  Fayette,  was 
capable  of  being  increased,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  double  that 
number,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment.   But,  as  usually  happens  where  ofl&cers  owe  their 
appointment  to  the  privates,  his  authority  became  power- 
less when  his  commands  ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  his 
inferiors.    On  one  occasion  he  resigned  the  command,  and 
entered  an  evening  party  in  the  (h"ess  of  the  privates. 
"  What,  general ! "  exclaimed  the  guests  ;  "  we  thought  you  ^  ^^^^^  j  gg 
were  commander  of  the  National  Guard." — "  Oh  ! "  said  he,  126, 127. 
"  I  was  tired  of  obeying,  and  therefore  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  privates."  ^  * 

A  force  more  formidable  to  the  actual  administration  of 
government  or  the  magistracy,  consisted  in  a  multitude  of 
artisans  and  manufacturers  in  all  the  great  towns,  armed  And  of  arm 
with  pikes,  and  trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  j^n/Z^e^tp^.^^g 
discipline.  These  tumultuous  bands,  raised  in  moments 
of  alarm,  were  always  ready  for  insurrection,  and  anxious 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  opulent  classes.  Having 
nothing  to  lose  themselves,  they  supported  every  measure 
of  spoliation  and  cruelty.  The  worst  of  the  popular 
leaders  found  in  them  a  never-failing  support,  when  the 

produced  by  such  military  insurrections.  The  nature  of  things  requires 
that  the  army  should  never  act  but  as  an  instrument.  The  moment  that, 
erecting  itself  into  a  deliberative  body,  it  shall  act  according  to  its  own 
resolutions,  the  government,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately  degenerate 
into  a  military  despotism ;  a  species  of  monster  which  has  always  ended 
by  devouring  those  who  produced  it." — See  jReport,  quoted  by  Burke, 
Cons.,  Works,  v.  377. 

"  So  far,  however,  was  the  King  from  listening  to  this  sound  advice, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  his  superstitious  dread  of  occasioning  the 
shedding  of  blood,  he  sent  round  circulars  to  all  the  regiments  of  the 
army,  with  orders  that  the  soldiers  should  join  several  clubs  and  confede- 
rations  in  the  different  municipalities,  and  mix  with  them  in  their  feasts 
and  civil  entertainments.  "  Sa  Majeste  a  pense  qu'il  convenaitque  chaque 
regiment  prit  part  a  ces  fetes  civiques,  pour  multiplier  les  rapports,  et 
resserrer  les  liens  entre  les  citoyens  et  les  troupes." — Ibid.  v.  382. 

•  The  author  received  this  anecdote  from  his  late  revered  and  lamented 
friend,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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CHAP,  more  measured  fervour  of  the  National  Guard  was  begin- 
VI.  ning  to  decline.  Their  numbers  in  Paris  alone  amounted 
j^g^  to  above  fifty  thousand ;  and  tlieir  power,  always  great, 
received  an  undue  preponderance  from  the  disastrous  gift 
from  the  municipality  of  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  each  of 
the  forty-eight  sections,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile.  These  guns  were  worked  by  the  ablest  and  most 
determined  of  the  populace  ;  the  higher  ranks  all  shunned 
that  service,  from  the  fatigue  with  which  it  was  attended  ; 
it  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  lower, 

1  Lac  vii     ^^^'  ^^^^  their  terrible  energy,  those  cannoniers  soon 
357.  acquired  a  dreadful  celebrity  in  all  the  bloodiest  tragedies 

of  the  Revolution.^ 

The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was,  during  these 
J         changes,  increased  by  the  changes  which  the  assignats  of 
Fearful  de-   the  country  underwent,  and  the  multitudes  whom  their 
Egnats^'^^P^^S^^^^''^^^  depreciation  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary. 
June  17  to    Government  having  once  experienced  the   relief  from 
isept.  2  .      immediate  pressure,  which  paper  credit  never  fails  in  the 
first  instance  to  afibrd,  speedily  returned  to  the  expedient ; 
and  fresh  issues  of  assignats,  secured  upon  the  church  pro- 
perty, appeared  upon  every  successive  crisis  of  finance. 
Eight  hundred  millions  of  new  assignats,  in  addition  to 
the  400,000,000  (L.  16,000,000)  already  in  circulation,  were 
authorised  to  be  issued  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  on 

2  Hist.  Pari.  29th  September  1790.   This  was  done,  notwithstanding  the 
TouM  204  warning  voice  of  Talleyrand,  at  the  instigation  of  Minibeau, 
Th.  i'.  254.    who  clcarly  perceived  what  a  body  of  revolutionary  inter- 
ests and  proprietors  the  measure  would  soon  create.^ 

M.  Talleyrand  and  the  Abbe  Maury  clearly  predicted  the 
fatal  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  this  continued 
Argument  issue  of  assignats  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury, 
of  the  Abbe  «  y^^  ask,"  said  they,  "  why  should  that  paper  money  be 
TaUeyrand  always  bclow  the  metallic  currency  1  It  is  because  distrust 
JJJJJJg^*^^*^^'"will  always  exist  as  to  the  proportion  between  its  amount 
issue.  and  the  national  domains  on  which  it  is  secured  ;  because 

for  long  their  sales  will  be  uncertain  ;  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  when  two  thousand  millions  (L.80,000,000,) 
the  value  of  these  domains,  will  be  extinguished  ;  because 
silver  issuing  at  par  with  paper,  both  will  become  objects 
of  merchandise  ;  and  the  more  plentiful  any  merchandise 
beccmies,  the  more  it  must  decline  inprice.    From  this  must 
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necessarily  result  inextricable  confusion  ;  the  purchase  of     chap. 
land  for  a  nominal  value  ;  the  discharge  of  debts  for  an        vi. 
illusory  payment ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  universal  change  of 
property,  by  a  system  of  spoliation  so  secret,  that  no  one 
can  perceive  from  whence  the  stroke  that  ruins  him  has 
come.     Consider  only  the  effects  of  an  immoderate  issue 
of  paper ;  not  to  speak  of  an  issue  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions, for  no  one  probably  would  support  such  an  absurdity : 
suppose  only  that  the  depreciation  became  ten  per  cent. 
The  treasury  at  that  rate  will  gain  ten  per  cent  on  the 
whole  debt  it  owes.      Is  not  that  national  bankruptcy  ? 
And,  if  it  continues  and  increases,  will  not  all  debts  be  i  ^oniteur 
thus  depreciated  and  creditors  ruined  ?    Assignats  will  Sept.  29,  p.' 
become  an  object  of  commerce  and  gambling:  you  will  sept.'26'^ 
see  them  rise  and  fall  like  bank  shares  ;  and,  erelong,  you  P-  m*. 
will  see  their  holders  swallow  up  the  debts  of  the  country, 
its  wealth,  and  the  whole  national  domains."  ^ 

Mirabeau  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  to  support 
the  issue  of  assignats,  and  rested  his  arguments  mainly  on  ^3 
its  obvious  tendency  to  force  on  the  sales  and  division  of  Mirabeau's 
the  national  domains.  "  I  reckon  among  the  number  fafou?of the 
of  enemies  to  the  state,  as  criminal  towards  the  nation,  assignats. 
whoever  seeks  to  shake  that  sacred  basis  of  our  social  rege- 
neration, the  national  domains.  "We  have  sworn  to 
maintain  and  complete  the  constitution :  what  is  our 
oath  if  we  do  not  defend  the  national  domains  'I  There  is 
not  a  lover  of  freedom,  there  is  not  a  true  Frenchman, 
who  should  not  strive  for  this  object.  Let  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains  continue  ;  let  it  continue  over  the  king- 
dom, and  France  is  saved.  It  is  in  vain  to  assimilate 
assignats  secured  on  the  solid  basis  of  these  domains,  to  an 
ordinary  paper  currency  possessing  a  forced  circulation. 
They  represent  real  property — the  most  secure  of  all  pos- 
sessions, the  land  on  which  we  tread.  Why  is  a  metallic 
circulation  solid  ?  Because  it  is  based  on  subjects  of  real 
and  durable  value,  as  the  land,  which  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  source  of  all  wealth  ?  Paper  money,  we  are 
told,  will  become  superabundant ;  it  will  drive  the  metal- 
lic out  of  circulation.  Of  what  paper  do  you  speak  ?  If 
of  a  paper  without  a  solid  basis,  undoubtedly  ;  if  of  one 
based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  landed  property,  never. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  value  of  circulation  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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CHAP,  dififereiit  kinds,  but  that  arises  as  frequently  from  the  one 
VI.  which  bears  the  higher  value  being  run  after,  as  from  the 
one  which  stands  the  lower  being  shunned — from  gold 
being  in  demand,  not  paper  at  a  discount.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  error  than  the  terrors  so  generally  prevalent  as 
to  the  over-issue  of  assignats.    It  is  thus  alone  you  will 

1  Hist.  Pari,  pay  your  debts,  pay  your  troops,  advance  the  Revolution. 
MonS'u^/^"  Reabsorbed  progressively  in  the  purchase  of  the  national 
Sept.  28. '  domains,  this  paper  money  can  never  become  redundant, 
nie!^^^'      ^^y  more  than  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  can  become 

excessive,  which,  descending  in  rills,  finds  the  rivers,  and 
is  at  length  lost  in  the  mighty  ocean."  ^ 

These  documents  at  first  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
^^  per  cent ;  but  this  was  soon  discontinued  ;  notwithstand- 
Their  rapid  ing  which,  they  for  some  time  maintained  their  value  on 
si  29  ^  P^^  "^^^^  *^^  metallic  currency.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  increasing  issue  of  paper  produced  its  usual  efiects  on 
public  credit ;  the  value  of  money  fell,  while  that  of  every 
other  article  rose  in  a  high  proportion  ;  and  at  length  the 
excessive  inundation  of  fictitious  currency  caused  a  uni- 
versal panic,  and  its  value  rapidly  sunk  to  a  merely 
nominal  ratio.  Even  in  June  1790,  the  depreciation 
had  become  so  considerable  as  to  excite  serious  panic,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  anxiously  drawn  to 
the  means  of  allaying  it ;  but  as  they  continually  went  on 
issuing  fresh  assignats,  their  value,  of  course,  underwent  a 
still  greater  reduction.  Eight  or  nine  per  cent  was  all 
that  could  be  got,  after  some  years,  for  these  dangerous 
documents,  and  in  many  cases  they  would  hardly  pass 
for  one  fifteenth  of  their  legal  value.  So  prodigious  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium  occasioned 
an  unparalleled  fluctuation  in  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals, and  augmented  to  an  incredible  degree  the  number 

2  Hist.  Pari,  of  those  wlio  worc  ruined  by  the  public  convulsions. 
Deux^Amjs  -^^^  ^*  extended  in  a  proportional  measure  the  ramifica- 
Th.'i.  204.  '  tions  of  the  Revolution  through  society,  by  swelling  the 
Tcmi.^i.^205.  number  of  the  holders  of  national  property,  and  thus 
Lac.  viii.  56.  enlisting  a  large  influential  class,  by  the  strong  bond  of 

interest,  on  its  side. 

The  14th  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  appro;iched,  and  the  patriots  resolved  to  signalise 
it  by  a  fete  worthy  of  the  birth  of  freedom  in  the  greatest 
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of  the  European  states.    A  confederation  of  the  whole     chap. 
kingdom  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  resolved  on ;  and        vi. 
there  the  King,  the  deputies  of  the  eighty-four  depart-     ~1^ 
ments,  the  Assembly,  and  the  National  Guard,  were  to  . 

take  the  oath  to  the  constitution.    Every  exertion  was  Prepara- 
made  to  render  the  ceremony  imposing.     For  several  fg""  ra*^th* 
weeks  before,  almost  the  whole  labouring  population  of  I4th  July. 
Paris  had  been  employed  in  constructing  benches  in  the 
form'  of  a  theatre  in  that  noble  plain,  for  the  innumerable 
spectators  who  were  expected ;  while  the  municipality, 
the  national  guard,  and  the  deputies  of  the  departments, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  signalise  their  i  Deux 
appearance  on  the  stage  by  the  utmost  possible  magnifi-  ^^j'sJ' 
cence.    The  presence  of  the  Monarch,  of  the  National  Th.'  i.  245. 
Assembly,  of  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  above  ui'  ^^^5' 
four  hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  was  justly  supposed,  vii.  359. 
would  impress  the  imagination  of  a  people  even  less  pas- 
sionately devoted  than  the  French  to  theatrical  effect.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  all  Paris  was  in 
motion.  Four  hundred  thousand  persons  repaired  with  ^g 
joyful  steps  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  seated  themselves.  Particulars 
amidst  songs  of  congratulation,  upon  the  benches  which  ftseif!^^*^ 
surrounded  the  plain.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  procession 
advanced.  The  electors,  the  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipality, the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  national  guards, 
the  deputies  of  the  army  and  of  the  departments,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  moved  on  in  order  to  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary music,  from  the  site  of  the  Bastile,  with  banners 
floating,  bearing  patriotic  inscriptions,  and  arrayed  in 
varied  and  gorgeous  habiliments.  The  splendid  throng 
crossed  the  Seine  by  a  bridge  of  boats  opposite  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  and  entered  the  amphitheatre  under  a  triumphal 
arch.  They  were  there  met  by  the  King  and  the  National 
Assembly  at  the  foot  of  a  great  altar,  erected  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain ;  at  its 
foot  was  a  model  of  the  Bastile  overturned.  Talleyrand, 
Bishop  of  Autun,  and  two  hundred  priests,  dressed  in 
tricolor  robes,  celebrated  high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude ;  after  which.  La  Fayette,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guards  of  France,  mounted 
on  a  superb  white  charger,  advanced  and  took  the  oath  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  We  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
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CHAP,    nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King  ;  to  maintain  with  all 

VI.       our  might  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assem- 

_gQ       bly,  and  accepted  by  the  King  ;  and  to  remain  united  to 

all  the  French  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  fraternity." 

Immediately  after,  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly 

and  the  King  took  the  oath,  and  the  Queen,  lifting  the 

Dauphin  in  her  arms,  pledged  herself  for  his  adherence  to 

the  same  sentiments.    Discharges  of  artillery,  the  rolling 

of  drums,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  clashing  of 

arms,  rent  the  skies  at  the  auspicious  event,  which  seemed 

to  reunite  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  by  the  bonds  of 

affection.     But  a  dreadful  storm  arose  at  that  instant ; 

the  lowering  clouds  discharged  themselves  in  torrents 

1  Prudhom-  of  rain,  and  in  an  instant  the  innumerable  spectators  were 

PaHs,u.'53j  drenched  to  the  skin.    It  soon  cleared  up,  however,  and 

54.   Moni-    in  the  evening  illuminations  and  festivities  prevailed  in 

I6"i790,  p.    Paris  ;  and  the  King,  in  a  concealed  caliche,  enjoyed  the 

A^is  vT42  g^^^^^l  expression  of  happiness.    A  ball  took  pla^e  upon 

172.   Fer.  'the  site  of  the  Bastile  ;  over  the  gate  was  this  inscription 

23^™Mi{r  ^'  — "  ^^^  ^^  danse."    "  They  danced  in  effect,"  says  a  con- 

117.   Lac.    temporary  writer,  "  with  joy  and  security,  on  the  same 

Th  1^246     spo*  where  formerly  fell  so  many  tears — where  courage, 

249.  genius,  and  innocence  have  so  often  wept — where  so  often 

were  stifled  the  cries  of  despair."  ^ 

These  festivities  interrupted  only  for  a  short  period  the 

^^        animosity  of  the  factions  against  each  other.    The  Duke  of 

Accusation  Orleans,  who  had  recently  returned  from  his  exile  in 

of  oSe^ns'^  London,  was  accused  before  the  Assembly  soon  after, 

aud  Mira-     along  with  Mirabcau,  of  having  conspired  to  produce  the 

A^ug.  8, 1790.  revolt  of  the  5th  October.    Never  was  accusation  more 

ill-timed  and  unfortunate.    At  that  very  moment,  Mira- 

beau,  disgusted  at  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  the 

Assembly,  was  secretly  lending  the  aid  of  his  great  talents 

to  support  the  cause  of  the  throne,  a  course  to  which  he 

had  been  inclined  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

He  had  long  foreseen  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  state, 

and  had  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  stem  the  torrent  of 

those  passions  he  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating. 

The  Abb6  Maury,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  impeachment, 

had  become  aware,  before  it  came  on  for  debate,  that 

Mirabeau  now  in  secret  inclined    to   the   throne,  and 

confessed  that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  any  criminal 
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proceedings  against  that  illustrious  man  ;  and  the  fact  of     chap. 
his  having  been  accused  restored  all  his  popularity,  which        vi. 
w^as  beginning  to  decline.    Never  did  he  sway  the  Assem- 
bly  with  more  absolute  power  than  when  he  ascended  the  ^ 
tribune  to  make  his  defence.    The  Assembly  quashed  the  83, 84 7^' 
accusation,  both  against  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Or-  Mig.  i.  1 1_8. 
leans,  by  adjourning  it  till  the  general  report  of  the  court  250",  252." 
at  Chatelet  on  the  proceedings  of  the  5th  October  was  Yu^^^fi""^* 
brought  up  ;  but  the  latter  never  afterwards  regained  his  1790. 
reputation,  and  from   that  period  his  influence  in  the 
Ee volution  was  at  an  end.^ 

Cazales,on  this  occasion,  made  a  noble  speech,  and  for  once 
compelled  the  Assembly  to  listen  to  the  words  of  truth  and        48. 
justice.    "  Is  there  one  in  the  Assembly,"  said  he,  "  who  speeJh  of 
can  really  wish  to  screen  from  justice  the  authors  of  a  crime  Cazaies  on 
w^hich  has  stained  the  Revolution,  and  will  be  its  eternal  sion.*^'^'^^ 
disgrace  ?      {Loud  murmurs)     Yes,  I  repeat  it,  if  the 
authors  of  the  infamous  crimes  of  5th  October  are  not 
discovered,  are  not  punished,  what  will  France  say,  what 
will  Europe  say  ?  The  asylum  of  our  kings  has  been  violated, 
the  steps  of  the  throne  stained  with  blood  ;  its  defenders 
murdered  ;  infamous  assassins  have  put  in  danger  the  life 
of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  queen  of  the  French." 
"  We  have  no  queen  ! "   exclaimed  a  hundred  voices. — 
"  Of  that  woman,"  then  added  Cazaies,  "  whose  name  will 
survive  those  of  the  infamous  conspirators  of  October  5th 
— they  are  deputies ;    they  are  Frenchmen  ;    they  are 
men  :  they  are  stained  by  that  crime.    If  you  adopt  the 
motion,  you  at  least  clear  yourselves  of  the  stain  ;  it  will 
rest  only  on  its  authors.    If  you  reject  it,  you  adopt  the  ^Moniteur, 
infamy  ;  you  earn  for  the  National  Assembly  the  odious  1790,  p.' 910. 
title  of  being  at  once  capable  of  crimes  and  above  pun- 
ishment." 2 

Shortly  after,  M.  Necker  retired  from  the  ministry. 
Ill  health  was  assigned  as  the  motive  for  this  step,  which        49. 
was  really  taken  from  a  sense  of  declining  influence  and  ^/NeckeT* 
lost  popularity.    His  own  words  had  proved  prophetic ;  Sept.  4. 
the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  had  been  the 
first  of  his  decline.    He  had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  his 
favourite    opinion,    that   reason,   if   forcibly  stated  and 
blended  with  sentiment,  would  in  the  end  sway  the  most 
vehement  popular  bodies.    His  resignation,  couched  in 
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CHAP,     eloquent  and  touching  language,*  was  received  in  the 
VI.       Assembly  without  regret ;  and  he  set  out  for  Switzerland, 
jKg^       unattended  and  a  fugitive,  over  the  route  which  he  had 
so  lately  traversed  in  triumph.    He  was  arrested  at  Arcis 
sur  Aube,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  from  which  he 
had  so  generously  saved  his  enemy  M.  de  Besenval.     Per- 
mission to  continue  his  journey  was  coldly  conceded  by 
the  Legislature,  which  owed  its  existence  and  popular 
constitution  to  his  exertions  ;  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
instability  of  the  applause  of  the  people,  but  such  as  must 
always  be  looked  for  in  a  revolution.    Its  early  promoters 
I  jj.g^  pj^^j  are  uniformly  neglected,  when  other  and  more  audacious 
vii.  163.     *  leaders  have  succeeded  ;  all  classes  aim  at  supremacy  ;  its 
Sc."  vii!^85.  course  is  always  onward ;  none  who  have  risen  by  its 
Th.  i.  257,    impulse  can  long  maintain  their  ascendancy,  because,  by 
^^^'  remaining  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  check  the  elevation 

of  inferior  ambition.^ 
The  retreat  of  Necker  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
50.        ministry.    Duport  du  Tertre  was  made  prime  minister, 
M?Sry?     Duportail,  Fleurieu,  Lambert,  and  De  Lessart,  succeeded 
Sept.  5.       to  the  several  offices  of  government.    Duport  du  Tertre, 
who  had  risen  from  an  income  of  1000  francs  a- year  to 
the  rank  of  prime  minister,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
which  had  done  so  much  for  him  ;  and  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  influence  of  La  Fayette.    He  was 
intimately  connected  with  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution,  and  represented  the  dominant  party 
in  the  Assembly.    Sincerely  desirous  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  they  had  made  it,  he  experienced  erelong 
the  usual  difficulty  felt  by  the  leaders  of  a  movement  at 
one  period,  when  they  attempt  to  check  it  at  another  ; 
and  he  became  in  the  end  the  object  of  the  most  envenomed 
hostility  to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  passed  the  innovators 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  career  of  Revolution. 
92.    Th!"i*.    Two  of  these  ministers  were  destined  to  perish  on  the 
259.    Bert,  scaffold  ;  One  by  the  sword  of  revolutionary  assassins. 
Mem!* i."  265.  The  period  was  fast  approaching  when  eminence  in  public 
life  was  a  sure  passport  to  a  violent  death.2 

•  "  Les  ininaities,  les  injustices,  dont  j'ai  fait  I'epreuve,  m'ont  donng 
I'idee  de  la  guarantie  que  je  vu'us  d'offrir ;  raais  quand  je  rapproche  cette 
pensee  de  ma  eonduite  dans  I'administration  des  finances,  il  in'est  permis 
de  la  reunir  aux  siiigularites  qui  ont  accompagae  ma  vie.'— Nkckeb's 
Hittoire  ParUmtntaire,  viL  164. 
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The  state  of  the  army  was  soon  such  as  to  require  the     chap. 
immediate  attention  of  the  Assembly.    The  recent  military        vi. 
code  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  inferior  officers ;       ,„ 
the   ancient    distinctions  and   privileges   of  rank   were 
abolished,  and  seniority  was  made  the  sole  title  to  pro-  Revolt  at 
motion.     In  proportion  as  this  change  was  beneficial  to  ^^^y^^ 
the  private  soldiers,  it  was  obnoxious  to  their  superiors, 
who  found  their  advancement  obstructed  by  a  multitude 
of  competitors  from  the  inferior  ranks,  from  whom  they 
formerly  experienced  no  sort  of  hindrance.     The  result 
was  a  general  jealousy  between  the  privates  and  their 
officers.    Where  the  former  preponderated.  Jacobin  clubs,  Aug.  3i. 
in  imitation  of  those  in  the  metropolis,  were  formed,  and 
discipline,  regulations,  and  accoutrements,  subjected  to 
the  discussion  of  these  self-constituted  legislators  ;  where 
the  latter,  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  government 
generally  prevailed.    Nowhere  had  the  anarchy  risen  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  in  the  garrison  of  Nancy.     It  was  com- 
posed of  three  regiments,  one  of  which  was  Swiss,  the 
others  French  ;  the  proportion  of  officers  in  these  regiments 
was  much  greater  than  usual  in  other  corps,  and  they 
were  drawn  from  a  class  most  hostile  to  the  Revolution. 
After  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  them  and  the  '  BouiUe, 
privates,  who,  being  decided  Revolutionists,  could  with  Deux  Amis 
difficulty  be  got  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  ^'-  215, 219. 

Hist  JParl 

it  was  found  that  all  subordination  was  at  an  end.     Many  vu.  60, 61! 
concessions  had  been  made  to  them,  w^hich,  as  usual,  only  ^oui.  l  237, 
aggravated  the  mutiny ;  and,  at  length,  they  broke  out  254'. 
into  open  revolt,  and  put  their  officers  under  arrest  in 
their  own  barracks.^ 

The  Assembly,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  mili- 
tary insubordination  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public        52 
mind,  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  put  down  the  Character 
revolt.    Mirabeau  exerted  his  powerful  voice  on  the  side  bo'uIU? 
of  order;  and  Bouille,  commander  of  Metz,  received 
orders  to  march  with  the  military  force  under  his  com- 
mand against  the  insurgents.    No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  but  important 
duty.    In  addition  to  the  highest  personal  courage,  he 
possessed  the  moral  determination  which  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  a  great  mind.     Connected  with  the  aris- 
tocratic class  by  birth,  and  attached  to  the  throne  by 
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principle  and  affection,  M.  de  Bouille  was  yet  no  enemy 
to  those  moderate  reforms  which  all  intelligent  men  felt 
to  be  indispensable  in  the  state  and  the  army.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Revolution,  not  such  as  it  was,  but  such 
as  it  had  become.  Firm,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  he  was 
better  calculated  than  any  other  individual  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disaster  ;  but  the  time  was  such,  that  not 
even  the  energy  of  Napoleon  could  have  withstood  its 
fury.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  own  command,  he  main- 
tained inviolate  the  royal  authority :  by  separating  his 
soldiers  from  the  citizens,  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  and 
that  was  but  little,  to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion 
of  revolutionary  principles ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  natural  ascendant  of  a  great  character,  he  retained 
their  affections.  For  long  he  declined  the  new  military 
oath,  to  be  faithful  "  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
King ;"  at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Louis,  he 
agreed  to  take  it,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  latter 
part  from  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  first.^ 

Never  was  a  more  difficult  task  committed  to  a  general 
than  that  now  devolved  on  Bouille ;  for  he  had,  with  a 
small  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  suppress  a  revolt 
of  troops  ten  times  as  numerous,  composed  of  native 
soldiers,  supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  placed.  Out  of  the 
ninety  battalions  which  he  was  empowered  to  collect,  he 
could  only  reckon  on  twenty,  and  they  were  all  Swiss  or 
German  troops ;  and  though  more  than  half  of  the  hundred 
and  four  squadrons  he  commanded  were  faithful,  yet  they 
were  cantoned,  for  the  sake  of  forage,  in  villages  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  and  could  not  be  drawn  together 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  probably  extending  the 
revolt.  The  King,  as  in  all  other  cases,  had  enjoined  force 
not  to  be  employed  but  in  the  last  extremity,  when  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.*  Nevertheless 
immediate  steps  were  necessary,  for  the  revolt  at  Nancy 
was  daily  attracting  numbers  to  the  standard  of  mutiny 
and  plunder.2  Four  French  and  two  Swiss  battalions,  and 
some  regiments  of  horse,  had  already  joined  it ;  four  thou- 

•  "  Sa  Majeste  desire,  que  la  force  ne  soit  pas  emfiloyee  que  lorsque,  it 
rextremite,  les  departeuieiis  se  trouveront  forces  a  la  requerir." — 6c«  La 
Tour  Dl'I-in,  Ministre  de  la  Gwrre,  H  M.  De  Bouillk,  24  Autit  1790; 
BUU1LL£,  142. 
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sand  men  had  flocked  in  from  the  vicinity,  and  were  armed     chap. 
by  the  pillage  of  the  arsenals,  which  had  been  broken  open ;        vi. 
the  military  chests  had  been  plundered,  every  sort  of  excess    "T^Tr^ 
perpetrated ;  and,  by  threats  of  instantly  hanging  the 
magistrates  in  case  of  refusal,  and  the  general  sack  of  the 
town,  they  had  succeeded  in  extorting  first  27,000  francs 
(L.llOO,)  and  then  150,000  (L.6000,)  from  the  municipality ; 
the  immediate  spending  of  which  in  debauchery  had  pro- 
cured for  them  the  unanimous  support  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people. 

Bouille's  first  care  was  to  secure,  by  small  garrisons  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  the  fortress  of  Bitch,  Phalsbourg,  and        ^^ 
Vic ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  M.  de  Malseigne  to  Bouiiie 
Nancy,  armed  with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  ^a^insT 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  return  to  their  Nancy. 
duty,  and  also  to  enquire  into  their  alleged  grievances.    The 
soldiers  and  people,  however,  intoxicated  with  their  success, 
laughed  at  his  speech,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  fiercely  exclaiming,  "  Money  !  money  ! " 
The  Swiss  were  particularly  loud  in  this  demand  ;  and  to 
such  a  height  did  their  violence  proceed,  that  it  was  only 
by  a  great  exertion  of  personal  strength  and  courage,  and 
with  no  small  difficulty,  that  M.  de  Malseigne  escaped  death 
at  their  hands,  and  got  off  to  Luneville,  where  a  regiment 
of  carbineers  afforded  him  protection.    Upon  hearing  of 
this,  M.  de  Bouille  instantly  collected  the  few  troops 
nearest  at  hand  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  marched  on 
Nancy  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen 
hundred  horse.    He  found  the  town,  which  was  slightly 
fortified,  occupied  by  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and 
National  Guards,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  not 
intimidated  by  this  great  superiority,  he  forthwith  sum- 
moned the  rebels  to  leave  the  town,  deliver  up  their  guns, 
and  four  ringleaders  from  each  regiment,  and  submit ; 
threatening  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  instant  attack 
in  case  of  refusal.    This  vigour  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion, as  Bouille's  character,  at  once  humane  and  firm,  jBouiiie, 
was  well  known  to  the  soldiers  ;  a  deputation  waited  on  Lab.  iv.  402, 
him  to  state  the  proposals  of  the  rebels,  but  their  terms  jj^^j.^^"^ 
were  so  extravagant  and  their  manners  so  insolent,  that  he  249,  252! 
deemed  them  wholly  inadmissible,  and  prepared  for  an 
immediate  attack.^ 
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CHAP.        When  Bouille's  men  approached  ike  gates  of  Nancy, 
VI.       they  were  met  by  a  deputation,  which  promised,  on  the 
j.g^       part  of  the  mutineers,  immediate  submission  ;  and  a  con- 
vention  was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  officers  in 
Bloody        confinement  were  liberated,  and  one  of  the  regiments  began 
Au'^Vi**^^"  *®  ^i^fil^  o^^  of  the  town.    But  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Bouille's  advanced  guard  and  some  of  the  mutineers,  who 
insisted  upon  having  their  colours  and  defending  the  town, 
and  they  turned  a  gun,  loaded  with  grape,  on  the  entering 
column.     Instantly  a  noble  youth,  M.  Desilles,  an  officer  in 
the  regiment  which  had  mutinied,  but  who  had  remained 
with  it  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  placed 
himself  across  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  exclaiming^ 
"  They  are  your  friends ; — they  are  your  brothers  ;  the 
National  Assembly  sends  them  :  would  you  dishonour  the 
regiment  of  the  king  ?"    This  heroic  conduct  had  no  effect 
on  the  mutineers ;  they  dragged  him  from  the  nlouth  of 
the  gun — he  returned  and  clasped  it  by  the  touch-hole, 
upon  which  he  was  pierced  with  bayonets,  and  the  gun 
discharged.    Fifty  of  Bouille's  men  were  struck  down  by 
the  discharge,  and  a  conflict  began.    But  mutineers,  though 
superior  in  number,  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the  attack  of 
soldiers  acting  in  their  duty.    Bouille's  columns  penetrated 
into  the  town  ;  the  regiment  of  the  King,  wavering,  retired 
at  the  solicitation  of  its  officers  to  the  front  of  its  bar- 
racks, and  soon  capitulated ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
rebels,  driven  from  one  street  to  another,  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  after  a  resistance  which  cost  them  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.    The  victorious  general  and  troops 
signalised  their  triumph  by  their  clemency ;   but  the 
inflexible  probity  of  the  Swiss  government  condemned 
twenty-two  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux  to  death, 
J       .         and  fifty-four  to  the  galleys,  which  sentence  was  rigidly 
152!*"59.'     executed.    Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Moniteur,     Assembly.    A  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  French  mutineers, 
1790,  p!        and  three  hundred  National  Guards,  were  taken  with  arms 
!S^  ?^"^  ^^  their  hands ;  they  were  all  pardoned  by  the  French 
254, 270.       legislature,  and  soon  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
404**407,       ^^  triumph  by  the  Jacobins  ;  while  Bouille,  whose  firmness 
Bert,  de       and  humanity  had  shone  forth  with  equal  lustre  on  this 
2b2,  284.       trying  occasion,  became  the  object  of  secret  terror  and 
open  hostility  to  the  whole  Revolutionary  party.^ 
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The  rapid  and  decisive  suppression  of  this  revolt  excited     chap. 
the  utmost  sensation  among  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  ;  they        vi. 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  demonstration  of  the  ease     "^790"" 
with  which  a  formidable  revolutionary  movement  could        ^g 
be  arrested  by  the  decision  of  a  general,  supported  by  the  Tumult  in 
fidelity  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers.    Indefatigable,  accord-  proSedino-s 
ingly,  were  the  efforts  they  made  to  excite  the  public  mind  in  the  as- 
on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  ^^"^  ^' 
ministry  which  had  sanctioned,  however  remotely,  so 
unwonted  and  alarming  an  act  of  vigour.     "It  is  the 
despotism  of  the  aristocracy,"  said  Robespierre,  "  which 
has  made  use  of  the  army  to  provoke  a  massacre  of  soldiers 
whose  patriotism  was  their  only  fault."    The  massacre  of 
Nancy,  the  cruelty  of  Bouille,  were  in  every  mouth  ;  in- 
flammatory addresses  were  hawked  in  every  street.    Marat, 
in  his  journal,  thundered  out  against  the  government ;  the 
victorious  general  was  held  up  to  universal  execration. 
Forty  thousand  men  speedily  surrounded  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly,  loudly  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  ministera 
and  the  punishment  of  La  Tour  Dupin.    But  the  National 
Guard  for  once  stood  firm  ;  the  Assembly  had  too  clear  a  Sept.  2. 
sense  of  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  by  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt,  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  ;  and  they 
voted,  by  a  large  majority,  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  to  1  Marat, 
M.  de  Bouille,  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  National  peupit!  1?o. 
Guards,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  suppression  of  the  208,  209. 
revolt.     Mirabeau  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  decree  M^mrir' 
disbanding  the  whole  existing  army,  and  readmitting  into  J^^-.  ^^^^ 
its  ranks  only  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of  implicit  273.  mst. 
obedience  prepared  by  the  Assembly.    But  although  this  5*55^153  * 
proposal  was '  loudly  applauded,  yet  its  execution  was  Pru'dhom., 
evaded  by  an  amendment  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  com-  pa^g'^No 
raittee  which  was  already  charged  with  a  report  on  the  60,  p.'ssi. 
internal  organisation  of  the  army,  and  this  caused  it  even- 
tually to  fall  to  the  ground.^ 

This  explosion  at  Nancy  was  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
general  spirit  of  insubordination  which  had  now  penetrated        ^^ 
every  part  of  France,  and  pervaded  equally  the  army,  the  Frightful 
navy,  the  towns,  and  the  provinces.    A  reaction  against  fn^dHfeTent' 
the  Revolution  had  arisen  from  its  evident  tendency  to  parts  of 
destroy  all  local  jurisdictions  and  authorities  in  the  provin- 
ces :  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
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CHAP,     excited  profound  feelings  of  indignation  among  that  por- 
VI.       tion  of  the  people,  still  a  large  one  in  the  rural  districts, 
j-g^       which  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  the  removal  of  the  restraint 
of  authority,  had  let  loose  at  once  the  angry,  the  revengeful, 
April  6,       and  the  selfish  passions  among  the  community.  At  Nismes, 
a  fearful  contest  took  place  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  the  former  supported  by  the  revolutionists,  the 
latter  by  the  Church  party  ;  and  the  popular  magistrates, 
as  usual,  did  nothing  to  resist  the  multitude.  The  disorders 
continued  through  May  and  June,  and  were  only  at  last  sup- 
pressed after  fresh  numbers  of  lives  had  been  lost  on  both 
sides,  the  red  flag  hoisted,  and  martial  law  proclaimed.    At 
Sept.  10.      Brest,  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  indignant  at 
the  naval  code  prepared  by  the  Assembly,  which  trenched 
on  the  license  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  during  the 
Revolution,  broke  out  into  a  most  alarming  mutiny,  which 
was  only  allayed  by  the  Assembly  conceding  the  principal 
demands  of  the  insurgents.      An  insurrection  at  Toulon 
AprD  18.      led  to  the  same  result :  at  Toulouse  a  frightful  civil  war 
was  only  arrested  by  the  firmness  of  the  magistrates,  who 
May  1.         there  did  their  duty  :  at  Marseilles,  a  ferocious  mob  fell 
on  an  officer  named  De  Beausset,  who  was  labouring  to 
discharge  his  duty,  cut  ofi"  his  head,  and  tore  his  body  in 
pieces,  which  were  divided  among  his  assassins  ;  at  Mont- 
May  10.       auban,  six  men  were  killed,  and  forty-five  wounded  ;  the 
heads  of  the  dead  were  paraded  on  pikes,  the  wounded 
dragged,  bleeding  as  they  were,  in  triumph  through  the 
Sept.  6.        streets :  at  Angers,  eight  men  were  killed,  and  forty-five 
wounded,  during  a  tumult  occasioned  by  the  high  prices  of 
provisions.     It  is  painful  to  dwell  further  on  such  atroci- 
ties ;  they  are  to  be  met  with,  alas  !  in  too  many  pages  of 
427*4'28^'     ^^s*'<^^yj  ^^*  ^*  *^^is  time,  the  peculiar  disgrace  attached 
Prudhom-    to  the  revolutionary  government  and  authorities,  that 
dl\^R6v*^i  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^  *^^  ^ilty  parties  were  either  inquired  after 
207,  259.       or  brought  to  punishment.    The  only  persons  really  en- 
dangered were  those  who  bravely  discharged  their  duty.^ 

But  all  these  disorders  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
those  which  arose  from  the  oppression  which  the  Assem- 
bly soon  after  exercised  on  the  church.  On  27th  November 
1790,  an  iniquitous  decree  was  passed  by  this  body,  order- 
ing that  the  same  oath  should  be  tendered  to  tlie  eccle- 
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siastics  which  had  been  prescribed  for  the  military,  viz.: —     chap. 
"  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,"  with        ^^' 
this  addition,  "  and  to  maintain,  with  all  their  power,  the       1790, 
constitution   decreed    by    the  National   Assembly,    and        59. 
accepted  by  the  king."     In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  enacted,  New  ecciesi- 
that  they  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  their  bene-  its^dLas^ 
fices,  which  were  immediately  to  be  filled  up  in  the  mode  trouseffects. 
prescribed  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  church.    Eight 
days  only  were  allowed  to  the  resident,  and  two  months  to 
the  absent  clergy,  to  testify  their  adherence.    A  large  part 
of  the  bishops  and  cures  in  the  Assembly  refused  the  oath, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  throughout  France — a  memorable  example  of 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  which  might  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injus- 
tice, of  carrying  on  any  further  persecution  against  this 
important  class.    Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  their  refusal  was  universally  ascribed  to  the 
most  factious  motives,  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  livings.     The  dispossessed    clergy, 
threatened  by  this  cruel  measure  with  destitution,  filled 
the  kingdom  with  their  complaints,  and  excited,  in  those 
districts  where  their  influence  still  remained,  the  strongest 
commiseration  at   their  approaching  fate.     The  people 
beheld  with  indignation  new  churchmen  filling  the  vacant 
pulpits,  and  administering,  with  unconsecrated  hands,  the 
holiest  offices  of  religion.    The  dispossessed  clergy  still 
lingered  in  their   dioceses  or  livings,  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  their  former  flocks,  and  denouncing  as  impious 
the  ordinances  and  proceedings  of  the  intrusive  ministers. 
Inflamed  with  resentment  at  their  proceedings,  the  Assem-  j^^^  ^  j^^j 
bly  at  length  fixed  a  day  for  the  adherence  of  all  the  clergy  ^  mst'  Pari', 
in  France,  and  upon  its  expiry  the  decree  of  forfeiture  352]  ^  touI^ 
was  universally  and  rigorously  enforced.    Mirabeau  in  i.  258,  259, 
vain  raised  his  voice  against  this  tyrannical  step ;  the  i.  121, 12!.* 
dictates  of  justice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  even  the  Th.  i.  266. 
attachments  of  the  rural  population,  were  alike  drowned 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace  in  the  larger  towns. ^ 

In  this  extremity,  and  when  the  adherence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics to  the  oath,  or  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefices,  was 
unavoidable,  the  clergy,  dignified  and  ordinary,  of  France, 
evinced  a  disinterested  spirit  and  grandeur  of  character 
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CHAP,     worthy  of  the  illustrious  church  to  which  they  belonged, 

VI.       and  which  almost  make  us  forget  the  previous  corruptions 

j-91       which  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  Revolu- 

^g        tion.    The  Pope  had  expressly  refused  his  sanction  to  the 

Reasons       civil  constitutioii  of  the    clergy,  as  established  by  the 

them^o^re-  Assembly,  and  written  to  two  of  the  bishops  to  that  effect. 

sistthis       In  addition  to  this,  a  consistory  had  been  held  of  the 

July  10,       whole  bishops  in  France,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously 

1790.  agreed,  one  archbishop  and  four  bishops  only  dissent- 

Hist.  Dip.    iwg)  *  that  they  would  not  take  the  oath  to  be  faithful 

^L**"*^ u^-'' to  the  constitution,  as  it  vested  the  whole  nomination 

489.     Abbe      ^       .  •,    -,  •  ^  ■  •         -,  .-i  ••  ,. 

Georg.  39,  of  priests  and  bishops  m  a  simple  numerical  majority  of 
Exam'^de"^^  their  Several  parishes  or  dioceses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Const.  Civile  the  appointment  or  control  of  the  church.  It  had  become, 
169^^  Lab^v!  therefore,  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  clergy  to  refuse 
33. '        ■  '  the  oath,  i 

Cazales,  in  this  contest,  animated  by  the  greatness  of 
gQ        the  cause  he  was  defending,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
Remarkable  eloquencc,  and  pronounced  a  speech  which  proved  to  be 
prophecy  of  prophetic.    "  The  clergj^,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
Cazaies  on    ciples  of  their  religion,  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  oath. 
sion.^'^'^*      You  may  expel  them  from  their  benefices  ;  but  will  that 
Jan.28, 1791. destroy  their  influence  over  their  flocks'?  Do  you  doubt 
that  the  bishops,  driven  from  their  stations,  will  excom- 
municate those  who  are  put  in  their  place  ?  Do  you  doubt 
that  a  large  part  of  the  faithful  will  remain  attached  to 
their   ancient  pastors,  to  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
church  ]    There  is  a  schism  introduced,  the  quarrels  of 
religion  commence  :  the  people  will  come  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments  ;  they  will  fear  to  see  disappear 
from  the  land  that  sublime  religion  which,  receiving  man 
in  the  cradle,  and  following  him  to  the  grave,  can  alone 
offer  him  consolations  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of   life. 
Thus  will  commence  the  division  of  the  people,  the  multi- 
plication of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.    You  will  see 
the  Catholics,  over  the  whole  country,  following  their 
2  Moniteur,  beloved  pastors  amidst  forests  and  caverns :  you  will  see 
"^^Ti?-"    d  ^^^^  reduced  to  the  misery  and  desolation  which  the  Pro- 
lab.  V.  63.   testant  clergy  experienced  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.2  Is  that  a  result  to  be  desired  of  a  Revolution 

•  Talleyrand,  the  Bisliops  of  Lidda,  Orleans,  and  Vivier,  and  the  Arch- 
bivljop  of  Aix. 
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which  proclaimed  peace  on  earth,  good- will  towards  men  ?     chap. 
Driven  from  their  episcopal  palaces,  the  bishops  will  retire        ^^• 
to  the  huts  of  the  cottagers  who  have  sheltered  them  in    ""^^^^T 
their  distress.    Take  from  them  their  golden  crosses,  and 
they  will  find  others  of  wood  ;  and  it  was  by  a  cross  of 
wood  that  the  world  was  saved." 

When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  fixed  for  the  final  taking 
of  the  oath  by  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergy  in  the 
Assembly,  a  furious  multitude  surrounded  the  hall.  Noble  con- 
exclaiming,  "  To  the  lamp-post !  to  the  lamp-post  with  ^i^rgy^in^r^e 
all  who  refuse  ! "  The  Abbe  Maury  raised  his  powerful  fusing  the 
voice  in  the  last  extremity,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  j^'^^ 
incessant  cries.  "  Strike  ;  but  hear  me ! "  exclaimed  the 
intrepid  champion  of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  "  Swear  !  swear  ! "  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  grey-haired  heads  of  the  French  church  came 
forth.  The  Bishop  of  Agen  was  the  first  called :  he 
had  never  before  spoken  in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 
with  great  difiiculty  he  could  obtain  a  hearing.  "  Swear 
or  refuse  ! "  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  galleries.  "  I 
feel  no  regret,"  said  he,  "  at  the  loss  of  my  preferment ; 
I  feel  no  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  fortune ;  but  I  should 
feel  regret,  indeed,  if  I  lost  your  esteem  :  believe  me,  then, 
I  cannot  take  the  oath."  M.  Fournes  was  next  called. 
"  I  glory,"  said  he,  "  in  following  my  bishop,  as  St 
Lawrence  did  his  pastor."  Le  Clerc  was  the  third  named. 
"  I  am  a  member,"  said  he,  "  of  the  Apostolic  church." 
^'  Swear  or  refuse  ! "  said  Roederer,  in  a  voice  almost  hoarse 
with  fury.  "This  is  tyranny  indeed !"  exclaimed  Fou- 
cault ;  "  the  emperors  who  persecuted  the  Christian 
martyrs,  allowed  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God, 
and  testify,  in  dying,  their  faith  in  their  religion."  The 
Bishop  of  Poictiers  then  presented  himself.  "  I  am 
seventy  years  old,"  said  he ;  "I  have  passed  thirty-five 
years  in  my  bishopric  :  I  will  not  dishonour  my  old  age  ; 
I  cannot  take  an  oath  against  my  conscience."  "  Say  yes 
or  no."  "  I  prefer,  then,  living  in  poverty,  and  will 
accept  my  lot  in  the  spirit  of  penitence."  Only  one  cure, 
named  Landrin,  took  the  oath  ;  even  the  hundred  and  viii.  354, 
eighteen  who  had  first  given  victory  to  the  Tiers  Utat,  by  ^^'5"** 
joining  their  ranks,  held  back.^  At  length  the  President  Jan.  5. 
said — "  For  the  last  time  I  call  on   the   bishops  and 
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ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  come  forward,  and  take  the 
oath,  in  terms  of  the  decree."  A  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
dead  silence  ensued,  during  which  no  one  came  forward, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned.  Such  was  the  last  act  of  the 
church  of  France,  and  never  certainly  did  it  more  worthily 
evince  the  divine  spirit  of  its  faith. 

From  these  measures  maybe  traced  the  violent  animosity 
of  the  clergy  against  the  Revolution,  and  to  this  cause  ascrib- 
ed the  irreligious  spirit  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
characterised  its  progress.  The  clergy  being  the  first  class 
who  suffered  under  the  violence  of  popular  spoliation, 
were  the  first  to  raise  their  voice  against  its  proceedings, 
and  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the  nation  to  resist  its  progress  ; 
hence  the  contending  parties  began  to  mingle  religious 
rancour  with  civil  dissension.  In  the  cities,  in  the 
departments,  the  people  were  divided  between  the  refrac- 
tory and  the  revolutionary  clergy  ;  the  faithful  deemed 
none  of  the  exercises  of  religion  duly  performed  but  by 
the  dispossessed  ministers  ;  the  democrats  looked  upon 
these  nonjuring  ecclesiastics  as  fanatics,  alike  inaccessible 
to  reason  and  dangerous  to  society.  The  clergy  who 
refused  the  oath,  composed  the  most  respectable  part  of 
this  body,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  who 
relinquished  rank  and  fortune  for  the  sake  of  conscience. 
Those  who  accepted  it  were  in  part  demagogues,  whose 
principles  readily  succumbed  to  their  ambition.  The 
former  influenced  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
especially  in  the  remote  and  rural  districts  ;  the  latter 
were  followed  by  the  most  influential  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  young,  the  active,  the  ambitious.  In  this  way 
the  Revolution  split  the  kingdom  into  two  parties,  who 
have  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  exasperated  against  each 
other  :  the  one,  those  who  adhered  to  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  their  fathers ;  the  other,  those  who  opposed  them. 
The  latter  have  proved  victorious  in  the  strife,  at  least  in 
France  itself,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  irreligion 
has  since  prevailed  in  France  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
any  Christian  state.^ 

This  iniquitous  measure  was  speedily  followed  by 
another,  equally  alluring  to  appearance,  and  attended  in 
the  end  by  consequences  to  public  freedom  fully  as  disas- 
trous— the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
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establishment  of  the  right  of  equal  succession  to  landed     chap. 
property  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  whether  in  the  descending,        vi. 
ascending,  or  collateral  line,  without  any  regard  either  to       j^^^j 
the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  or  of  the  full  and  the  half        ^^ 
blood  *    This  prodigious  change,  which  laid  the  axe  to  Revoiution- 
the  root  of  the  aristocracy,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  class  inJeSance. 
of  considerable  landed  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  by  March  is. 
providing  for  the  division  of  their  estates  on  their  decease 
among  all  their  relations  in  an  equal  degree  of  consan- 
guinity, was  at  the  moment  so  agreeable  to  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  met  with  very  little  opposition, 
and  proved    so    acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  party 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  survived  all  the  other 
changes  of  the  government,  and  remains  the  common  law 
of  inheritance  in  France  at  this  hour.     Napoleon  was 
compelled  to  adopt  it,  under  a  slight  modification,  into  the  in  I802. 
code  which  bears  his  name ;  and  though  fully  aware  of 
its  dangerous  tendency  in  extinguishing  the  aristocratic 
class,  who  were  the  only  permanent  supporters  of  the 
throne,  or  the  cause  of  order,  he  never  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  propose  its  repeal.    Other  changes  introduced 
by  the  French  Revolution  have  produced  consequences 
more  immediately  disastrous,  none  so  ultimatel)'  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.    It  provided  for  the  slow  but  cer- 
tain extinction  of  that  grand  and  characteristic  feature 
of  European  civilisation,  a  hereditary  and  independent 
body  of  landed  proprietors ;  removed  the  barrier  which 
alone  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  permanently 
adequate  to  resist  the  ambition  of  the  commons,  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown  ;  and  left  the  nation  no  elements 
but  the  burghers  in  the  towns,  and  the  poor  and  helpless  1  mst.  ParL 
peasants  in  the  country,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  ^^^^^^^''^*- 
the  central  power  in  the  capital,  armed,  by  the  short-  xxxiii.  150. 
sighted  ambition  of  the  popular  party,  with  almost  all 
the  powers  in  the  state.^  * 

About  the  same  period,  the  clubs  of  Paris  began  to 
assume  that  formidable  influence  which  they  subsequently 
exercised  in  the  Revolution.  They  consisted  merely  of 
voluntary  associations  of  individuals  who  met  to  discuss 

*  See  c.  XXXV.  §  91,  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  Law  of  Sucoes- 
sion  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  subsequently  adopted  in  the  Code 
^JSapoleon. 
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CHAP,     public  affairs ;  but  from  the  number  and  talent  of  their  mem- 

VI.       bers,  they  soon  became  of  great  importance.    The  most 

powerful  of  these  was  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jacobins, 

which,  after  the  translation  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris, 

Clubs  of      rapidly  extended  its  ramifications  through  the  provin- 

Paris.  Jaco-ggg    g^^j   \yy  i\^q  admission  of  every  citizen,  indiscrimi- 

bins  and  '  "^  _,..., 

Monarch-     nately,  became  the  great  focus  of  revolutionary  prmciples. 

ique.  rpj^g    moderate   party,  to   eounterbalance    its   influence, 

established  a  new  club,  entitled  the  Club  of  1789,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  La  Fayette,  and 
La  Rochefoucault.  The  latter  at  first  prevailed  in  the 
Assembly ;  the  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  tendency  of  all  public  convulsions  is  to  run 
into  extremes,  from  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  lower 
classes  to  dispossess  their  superiors,  and  of  the  latter  to 
recover  their  authority,  the  moderate  club  soon  fell  into 
obscurity,  while  the  Jacobins  went  on,  increasing  in 
number  and  energy,  until  at  length  it  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who 
established  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Royalists  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  establish  clubs  as  a  counterpoise  to  these 
assemblies.  Their  influence  was  too  inconsiderable  ;  their 
numbers  too  small  to  keep  alive  the  flame  ;  the  leaders  of 
their  party  had  gone  into  exile ;  those  who  remained 
laboured  under  the  depression  incident  to  a  declining  cause. 
A  club,  entitled  Le  Monarchique,  had  some  success  at  its 
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8  12^2.'  first  opening;  but  its  numbers  gradually  fell  off,  and  it 
Deux  Amis,  at  length  was  closed  by  the  municipal  authority,  under 
liig^.'^i.'  m.'  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  seditious  assemblages 
which  it  occasioned  among  the  people.^ 

The  increasing  emigration  of  the  noblesse  augmented 

the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  nation.     It  was  openly 

Departure    announced  at  the  Jacobin  club  that  the  King  was  about 

for  Rome     to  fly  from  Paris.    The  departure  of  the  Princesses  Ade- 

cessM  Ade-  laide  and  Victoria,  aunts  of  the  Ring,  who  had  set  out  for 

laide  and      Rome,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  whole  royal  family 

AprU^s.      were  about  to  depart ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  public 

anxiety  arise,  that  the  mob  forcibly  prevented  a  visit  to  St 

Cloud,  which  the  King,  whose  health  was  now  seriously 

impaired  by  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tuileries,  was 

desirous  to  make.    La  Fayette,  who  wished  to  prove  the 

personal  liberty  of  the  monarch,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
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prevail  on  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  depart ;  his  orders     chap. 

were  disobeyed  by  his  own  troops,  and  openly  derided  by 

the  assembled  multitude ;   "  Hold  your  tongue ! "  they 

exclaimed  ;  "  the  King  shall  not  go."    The  popularity  of 

this  once  adored  leader  was  already  gone,  in  consequence 

of  a  vigorous  and  successful  attack  which  he  had  made,  on 

the  28th  February,  on  a  body  of  rioters  who  had  issued 

from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  were  beginning  to 

demolish  the  castle  of  Vincennes.    Disgusted  at  his  want 

of  success  with  the  troops,  he  resigned  the  command  of 

the  National  Guard,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  resume 

it  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  whole  regiments  of  i  campan, 

Paris.    The  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  the  ^  117,  lis. 

King's  escaping,  passed  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  person  vi.  22, 24. 

of  the  King  was  inviolable  ;  that  the  constitutional  regent  P^^J^ ^^4}^ 

should  be  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  that  4i4. 

the  flight  of  the  monarch  should  be  equivalent  to  his 

dethronement.^ 

The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  however,  meanwhile 
continued  with  unabated  violence.     The  heads  of  the        gg 
noblest  families  in  France  repaired  to  Coblentz,  where  a  Continued 
large  body  of  emigrants  was  assembled  ;  no  disguise  was  ^'"^sration. 
attempted  of  their  destination ;  several  young  noblemen, 
on  leaving  the  opera,  ordered  their  coachmen  to  drive  to  that 
city.  The  fever  of  departure  became  so  general,  that  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded  with  elegant  equipages, 
conveying  away  those  who  had  hitherto  remained  of  the 
first  families  of  France.  They  did  not,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  sell  their  estates,  but  abandoned  them  to  the  first 
occupant,  trusting  soon  to  regain  them  by  the  sword.    Vain 
hope !    The  Assembly  confiscated  their  properties ;  the 
republican  armies  vanquished  their  battalions ;  and  the 
nobility  of  France  for  ever  lost  their  inheritances.    Vain, 
frivolous,  and  self-sufficient,  the  aristocracy  at  Coblentz  had 
not  laid  aside  their  character  when  they  left  their  country ; 
their  vices  were  at  least  as  conspicuous  in  exile  as  their 
misfortunes  ;  and  declining  to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  ^^eux 
aid  which  could  have  retrieved  their  fortunes,  they  refused  7.    Th.  L 
all  offers  of  assistance  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society.^  ^^^  ^JJ; 
The  Prince  of  Conde,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  band,  stationed  117. 
himself  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  strangers  to  the  intrigues 
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that  were  going  on,  but  determined  to  regain  their  rights 
by  the  sword.* 

This  general  defection,  which  was  magnified  in  the  revo- 
lutionary journals,  produced  so  great  an  impression,  that 
the  two  royal  princesses  were  arrested  on  their  journey 
towards  Switzerland,  and  the  Assembly  felt  the  utmost 
difficulty  at  allowing  them  to  proceed.  Mirabeau,  who 
was  now  secretly  inclined  to  the  royal  party,  raised  his 
powerful  voice  to  facilitate  their  departure.  "  An  imperi- 
ous law,"  exclaimed  the  Jacobins,  "forbids  their  departure." 
— "  What  law  ? "  said  Mirabeau.  "  The  safety  of  the  people ! " 
replied  Lameth. — "  The  safety  of  the  people  ! "  rejoined 
Mirabeau  ;  "  as  if  two  princesses  advanced  in  years,  tor- 
mented by  the  fears  of  their  consciences,  would  compromise 
it  by  their  absence  or  their  opposition  !  The  safety  of  the 
people  !  I  expected  to  have  heard  these  words  invoked  for 
serious  dangers :  when  you  act  as  tyrants  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  who  will  hereafter  trust  your  assurance?" — 
"Europe  will  be  surprised  to  learn,"  said  the  Baron  de 
Menou,  "that  the  Assembly  has  been  occupied,  during 
two  hours,  with  the  journey  of  two  old  ladies,  who  prefer 
hearing  the  mass  at  Rome  to  doing  so  at  Paris."  The 
44.  Lac.  viii.  ridicule  of  the  thing  at  length  prevailed  over  the  fears  of 
272!  the  democrats,  and  the  two  princesses  were  allowed  to 

continue  their  journey  without  further  interruption.^ 

These  discussions  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great 
question  of  the  law  against  the  emigrants,  whicli  now 

•  The  best  defence  of  the  emigrants  that  has  ever  been  made,  is  that  b,v 
Chateaubriand  in  his  unpublished  Memoirs  : — "  A  worthy  foreigner  by  his 
fireside,  in  a  tranquil  state,  sure  of  rising  in  the  morning  as  safe  as  he 
went  to  bed  in  the  evening,  in  secure  possession  of  his  fortune,  with  his 
door  well  barred,  surrounded  by  friends  within  and  without,  will  find  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  while  he  drinks  a  good  glass  of  wine,  that  the 
French  emigrants  were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  an  upright  citizen  should  in 
no  extremity  desert  his  country. — It  is  not  surprismg  that  he  arrives  at 
such  a  conclusion.  He  is  at  ease — no  one  thinks  of  persecuting  him  :  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  insulted,  murdered,  or  burned  in  his  house,  because 
his  ancestor  was  noble — his  conclusions  are  easily  formed.  It  belongs  only 
to  misfortune  to  judge  of  misfortune;  the  hardened  heart  of  prosperity 
cannot  enter  into  the  delicate  feelings  of  adversity.  If  we  consider  calmly 
what  the  emigrants  have  suffered  in  France,  where  is  the  man  now  at  his 
ease,  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say, '  I  would  not  have  acted 
as  they  di<lr*  The  persecution  commenced  every  where  at  the  same  time 
in  all  its  parts,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  difference  of  political 
opinion  alone  was  its  cause.  Were  you  the  warmest  democrat,  tlie  most 
burning  patriot,  it  was  enough  that  you  bore  an  historic  name  to  subjert 
you  to  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted,  burned,  or  hanged,  as  is  proved  by  tl; 
example  of  Lameth  and  many  others,  whose  properties  were  laid  wastr 
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occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  Assembly,  but  of     chap. 
all  the  clubs  in  France.    The  project  of  the  law  introduced        ^^ 
by  Chapelier,  it  is  said  with  the  humane  design  of  pre-    ~'^i 
venting  its  adoption,  was  marked  by  undisguised  severity.        gg 
It  authorised  a  committee  of  three  persons  to  pronounce  Discussions 
upon  refractory  emigrants  the  sentence  of  outlawry  and  emigrant"^ 
confiscation.    A  general  horror  pervaded  the  Assembly  at  March  i. 
the  cruel  proposal,  and  Mirabeau,  taking  a  skilful  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  impression,  succeeded  in  preventing  its 
adoption.    Never  was  his  eloquence  more  powerful,  or  his 
influence  more  strongly  displayed,  than  on  that  occasion, 
the  last  on  which  he  ever  addressed  that  body.    "The 
sensation  which  the  project  of  this  law  has  excited,"  said 
he, "  proves  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  code  of  Draco, 
and  that  it  should  never  be  received  into  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.    It  is  high  time  you  should 
be  undeceived  ;  if  you  or  your  successors  should  ever  give 
way  to  the  violent  counsels  by  which  you  are  now  beset, 
the  law  which  you  now  spurn  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  clemency.    In  the  bloody  pages  of  your  statute- 
book,  the  word  death  will  every  where  be  found  ;  your 
mouths  will  never  cease  to  pronounce  that  terrible  word  ; 
your  statutes,  while  they  spread  dismay  within  the  king- 
dom, will  chase  to  foreign  shores  all  who  give  lustre  to  the 
name  of  France  ;  and  your  execrable  enactments  will  find 

notwithstanding  their  ardour  in  defence  of  the  people  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly." — See  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs — Fragments,  p.  78. 

Admitting  the  caustic  eloquence  of  these  remarks,  the  British  historian 
cannot  allow  their  justice.  The  example  of  the  nobiMty  of  his  own  country, 
in  the  disastrous  days  which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
furnished  him  with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them.  The  flames  of  Bristol 
and  Nottingham  proved  that  danger  had  reached  their  dwellings  as  well  as 
those  of  the  French  noblesse ;  and  if  they  had  in  consequence  deserted 
their  country  and  leagued  with  the  stranger,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that 
similar  excesses  would  have  laid  waste  the  whole  fair  realm  of  England. 
They  did  not  do  so  ;  they  remained  at  home,  braving  every  danger,  endu- 
ring every  insult,  and  who  can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  moral 
courage  in  mitigating  the  evils  which  then  so  evidently  threatened  their 
country?  The  general  massacres  in  France  did  not  begin  till  after  the  10th 
August  1792;  and  yet  the  whole  nobility  had  emigrated  and  were  assem- 
bled in  menacing  crowds  at  Coblentz,  before  the  end  of  1791.  Previous  to 
this,  there  had,  indeed,  been  a  vast  catalogue  of  frightful  rural  disorders, 
immediartely  consequent  on  the  abandonment  of  the  feudal  rights  in 
August  1789:  but  these  excesses  had  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  two 
last  years  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  comparatively  calm  and 
tranquil.  Their  emigration  was  excusable  in  the  autumn  of  1789:  it  was  no 
longer  so  in  the  autumn  of  1791;  and  the  frightful  exasperation  of  parties 
which  followed,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  that  culpable  deser- 
tion  of  their  first  patriotic  duties,  and  unhappy  union  with  foreign  armies 
for  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
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subjects  for  execution  only  among  the  poor,  the  aged,  and 
the  unfortunate.  For  my  own  part,  far  from  subscribing 
to  such  atrocious  measures,  I  should  conceive  myself  ab- 
solved from  every  oath  of  fidelity  to  those  who  could  carry 
their  infamy  so  far  as  to  name  such  a  dictatorial  commis- 
sion. Your  murmurs  are  unavailing  :  to  please  you  is  my 
happiness  ;  to  warn  you,  my  duty  :  the  popularity  which 
I  desire  is  not  a  feeble  twig,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  mo- 
mentary favour ;  it  is  an  oak,  whose  roots  are  spread  in 
the  soil — that  is  to  say,  fixed  on  the  immutable  basis  of 
justice  and  liberty.  I  understand  the  vexation  of  those, 
who,  now  so  ardent,  or  rather  so  perfidious,  in  their  love 
of  freedom,  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  when  it  arose  in  their 
bosoms."  These  last  words  excited  a  violent  murmur 
among  the  Jacobins.  "  Silence  those  thirty  voices  !"  said 
Mirabeau  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  hall  was  instantly 
silent.^ 

With  such  prophetic  truth  did  this  able  man  foresee  the 
result  of  the  violent  counsels,  and  angry  passions,  which 
were  now  beginning  to  characterise  the  career  of  the  Re- 
volution. He  plainly  perceived  that  his  popularity  was  on 
the  wane,  not  because  his  eloquence  was  less  powerful,  his 
arguments  less  cogent,  his  energy  less  commanding,  than 
when  he  reigned  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  but  becaus© 
he  no  longer  headed  the  popular  movement,  and  now  strove 
to  master  the  passions  he  had  excited  among  the  people. 
The  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  revolt  of  6th  October,  had  entirely  alienated  him  from 
that  pusillanimous  leader,  and  he  sighed  for  the  oflSces  and 
favour  of  the  court.  Already  the  cry  had  been  heard  in 
the  streets, "  Grande  trahison  du  Comte  Mirabeau,"  and  the 
populace  followed  the  career  of  less  able,  but  more  reckless 
leaders.  Disgusted  with  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  and 
foreseeing  the  sanguinary  excesses  to  which  they  were  fast 
approaching,  he  had,  since  the  beginning  of  February, 
made  secret  advances  to  the  constitutional  party,  and 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  King,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  further  progress  of  the  Revolution.* 


•  In  the  beginning  of  February  he  opened  those  communicationB  by  the 
following  note  to  M.  Malouet,  one  of  the  King's  ministers : — "  Je  suis  plus 
de  Totre  avis  que  vous  ne  ponsez  ;  et  quelle  que  soit  voire  opinion  sur  mon 
compte,  la  mienne  n'a  jan)ais  varie  sur  vous.  11  est  temps  que  les  fjens 
senses  s'approchent  et  s'entendent.    Auriez-vous  de  la  repugnance  a  voub 
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He  received  for  a  short  time  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  or     chap. 
L,800  a-month,  first  from  the  Count  D'Artois,  and  after-        vi. 
wards  from  the  King  ;  but  it  was  not  continued  till  the       j^g^^ 
time  of  his  death,  from  finding  that  he  was  not  so  pliant 
as  the  court  party  expected.    He  was  ^ven  honoured  with 
a  private  interview  with  the  Queen  in  the  gardens  of  St 
Cloud,  who  was  with  reason  most  anxious  to  secure  his 
great  abilities  in  defence  of  the  throne.*    His  style  of  life 
suddenly  changed  ;  magnificent  entertainments  succeeded 
each  other  in  endless  profusion,  and  his  house  resembled 
rather  the  hotel  of  a  powerful  minister,  than  that  of  the 
leader  of  a  fierce  democracy.    Yet  mere  venality  was  not 
the  motive  for  this  great  change  ;  he  allied  himself  to  the 
court,  partly  because  he  saw  it  was  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  he  took  their  pensions, 
because  he  regarded  himself  as  their  minister  to  govern 
the  Assembly  ;  and  he  would  have  rejected  with  disdain 
any  proposition  to  undertake  what  was  unworthy  of  his 
character.    His  design  was  to  support  the  throne,  and  con- 
solidate the  constitution,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people.     With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  i  campan, 
establish,  in  reality  and  not  in  name,  the  royal  authority  ;  "•  127. 
to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  reassemble  a  new  one ;  restore  37.   du- 
the  nobility,  and  form  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  ^°J1*'  ^^"^• 

_^     •!.  -  .  ,  .  deMirabeau 

on  the  iiUglish  model :  a  wise  and  generous  object,  enter-  285,312,313, 
tained  at  difi"erent  times  by  all  the  best  friends  of  freedom  l^^vIJ'.  i^! 
in  France,  but  which  none  were  able  to  accomplish,  from  Mig.  i.  126. 
the  flight  of  the  great  and  powerful  body  by  whom  it 
should  have  been  supported.^ 

The  plan  of  Mirabeau  was  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
King  from  Paris  to  Compeigne,  or  Fontainbleau  ;  that 
he  should  there  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the 
able  and  intrepid  M.  de  Bouille,  assemble  a  royal  army, 
call  to  his  support  the  remaining  friends  of  order,  and 
openly  employ  force  to  stem  the  torrent.  He  pledged 
himself  for  the  immediate  support  of  thirty  departments, 
and  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  thirty-six  more.    Between 

trouver  avec  moi  chez  un  de  vos  amis,  M.  de  Montmorin?  Indiquez-moi  le 
jour,  pourvu  que  ce  soitapres  une  seance  du  soir." — Bertrand  de  Molle- 
viLi.E,  iv.  174. 

*  So  charmed  was  Mirabeau  with  the  Queen's  manner,  that  he  took 
leave  of  her  with  these  words, — "  Madame,  la  monarchie  est  sauvee." — 
Campan,  ii.  127 ;  and  Webek,  ii.  37. 
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CHAP,     the  contending  parties,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be 
VI-       able  to  act  as  mediator,  and  restore  the  monarchy  to  the 
1791       consideration  it  had  lost,  by  founding  it  on  the  basis  of 
„Q        constitutional  freedom.     "  I  would  not  wish,"   said  he, 
His  plan  on  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  "  to  be  always  employed  in  the 
Its  behalf,     ^^g^  work  of  destruction;"  and,  in  truth,  his  ambition 
was  now  to  repair  the  havoc  which  he  himself  had  made 
in  the  social  system.    He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea,  which  was  in  all  probability  well  founded,  tliat  if 
the  King  could  be  brought  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  constitutional  party,  and  resist  the  further  progress  of 
democracy,  the  country  might  yet  be  saved.    "  You  know 
not,"  said  he,  "  to  what  a  degree  France  is  still  attached 
to  the  King,  and  that  its  ideas  are  still  essentially  monar- 
chical.   The  moment  the  King  recovers  his  freedom,  the 
Assembly  will  be  reduced  to  nothing:   it  is  a  colossus 
with  the  aid  of  his  name:   without  it,  it  would  be  a 
mountain  of  sand.    There  will  be  some  movements  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  that  will  be  all.    Should  La  Fayette 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  he  will  speedily,  and  deservedly,  perish." 
He  relied  upon  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  now 
openly  committed  against  the  Revolution,  with  the  rural 
12W28!"'    population,  and  on  the  energy  and  intrepidity  of  the 
staei,  i.  405.  Queen,  as  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  consequences 
280."   Dum."  of  the  vacillation  of  the  King.    But,  in  the  midst  of  these 
207,210, 211,  magnificent  designs,  he  was  cut  ofi"  by  death.     A  con- 
iL53.   ^  ^^'stitution  naturally  strong  sunk  under  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  ambition,excitement,and  excessive  indulgence.^ 
His  death,  albeit  that  of  a  sceptic,  had  something  in  it 
^j         sublime.    He  was  no  stranger  to  his  approaching  dissolu- 
His  death,    tion  ;  but,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  prospect,  he 
AprU  2.       gloried  in  the  name  he  was  to  leave.    Hearing  the  cannon 
discharge  upon  some   public  event,  he   exclaimed,  "  I 
already  hear  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Achilles :  after  my 
death,  the  factions  will  tear  to  shreds  the  remnants  of  the 
monarchy."    His  sufierings  were  severe  at  the  close  of  his 
illness  :  at  one  period,  when  the  power  of  speech  was  gone, 
he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  To  die 
is  to  sleep."    "  When  a  sick  man  is  given  over,  and  he 
suffers  frightful  pains,  can  a  friendly  physician  refuse  to 
give  him  opium  V    "  My  pains  are  insupportable ;  I  have 
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an  age  of  strength  but  not  an  instant  of  courage."  A  chap. 
few  hours  before  his  death,  the  commencement  of  morti-  vi. 
fication  relieved  his  sufferings.  "  Remove  from  the  bed,"  ""T^j  " 
said  he,  "  all  that  sad  apparatus.  Instead  of  these  useless 
precautions,  surround  me  by  the  perfumes  and  the  flowers 
of  spring ;  dress  my  hair  with  care  ;  let  me  fall  asleep 
amidst  the  sound  of  harmonious  music."  He  then  spoke 
for  ten  minutes  with  such  vivid  and  touching  eloquence, 
that  every  one  in  the  room  was  melted  into  tears.  "  When 
I  am  no  more,"  said  he,  "  my  worth  will  become  known. 
The  misfortunes  which  I  have  held  back  will  then  pour 
on  all  sides  on  France  ;  the  criminal  faction  which  now 
trembles  before  me  will  be  vmbridled.  I  have  before  my 
eyes  unbounded  presentiments  of  disaster.  We  now  see 
how  much  we  erred  in  not  preventing  the  commons  from 
assuming  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly ;  since  they 
gained  that  victory,  they  have  never  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves unworthy  of  it.  They  have  chosen  to  govern  the 
King,  instead  of  governing  by  him  ;  but  soon  neither  he 
nor  they  will  rule  the  country,  but  a  vile  faction,  which 
will  overspread  it  with  horrors."  A  spasm,  attended  with 
violent  convulsions,  having  returned,  he  again  asked  for 
laudanum.    "  When  nature,"  said  he,  "  has  abandoned  an  \  Chronique 

/  '  de  Pans,  3a 

unhappy  victim,  when  a  miracle  only  could  save  his  life,  and  4th 
how  can  you  have  the  barbarity  to  let  him  expire  on  the  ffist^Pari. 
wheel  ■?"     His  feet  were  already  cold,  but  his  countenance  ix.  385, 389. 
still  retained  its  animation,  his  eye  its  wonted  fire  ;  as  if  408.  ^^l&o.' 
death  spared  to  the  last  the  abode  of  so  much  genius,  ^i^i-  ^33. 
Feigning  to  comply,  they  gave  him  a  cup,  containing  2t57™268.' 
what  they  assured  him  was  laudanum.     He  calmly  drank 
it  off,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  expired.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mirabeau,  the  first  master-spirit 
who  arose  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.      He        y^ 
was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age  when  he  entered  public  His  charae- 
life  ;  but  his  reputation  was  already  great  at  the  opening  ^^' 
of  the  States-General,  and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  tribune 
who  was  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
violence  of  the  crown.    Endowed  with  splendid  talents, 
but  impelled  by  insatiable  ambition  ;  gifted  with  a  clear 
intellect,  but  the  prey  of  inordinate  passions  ;  sagacious  in 
the  perception  of  truth,  but  indifferent  as  to  the  means  by 
which  distinction  was  to  be  acquired ;  without  great  infor- 
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CHAP,    mation  derived  from  study,  but  with  an  unrivalled  power 
VI.       of  turning  what  he  possessed  to  the  best  account ;  bold  in 
1791       design,  but  reckless  of  purpose — he  affords  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  intellectual  power  arid  reso- 
lution to  supply  the  want  of  moral,  or  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  religious  feeling.   He  was  too  impetuous  to  make 
himself  master  of  any  subject ;  studied  nothing  profound- 
ly, and  owed  almost  all  the  writings  to  which  his  name  was 
attached,  and  many  of  the  speeches  which  he  delivered,  to 
Dumont  and  Duroverai,  who  aided  him  in  his  herculean 
labours.    His  greatest  talent  consisted  in  a  strong  and 
ardent  imagination,  a  nervous  elocution,  and  an  unrivalled 
power  of  discerning  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  which 
he  was  addressing,  and  applying  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  the  point  from  which  the  resistance  proceeded. 
Great  as  his  influence  was  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  less 
than  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  consequences  of  his 
irregular  \if&;  and  the  general  belief  entertained  of  his 
want  of  principle,  made  the  league  with  the  court,  in  the 
close  of  his  career,  be  ascribed  to  venal,  when  it  was  rather 
owing  to  patriotic  motives.    His  inordinate  passions  cut 
him  short  in  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  career — in 
the  vigour  of  his  talents,  and  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
when  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution.     His  primary 
18^^2?9^^^^  object  was  to  acquire  distinction  ;  he  espoused  at  first  the 
Th!  i.  123,    popular  side,  because  it  offered  the  fairest  chance  of  gaining 
Dum.^276     Celebrity;  he  was  prepared  at  last  to  leave  it,  when  he 
277.  found  the  gales  of  popular  favour  inclining  to  others  more 

sanguinary,  and  less  enlightened  than  himself.^ 

His  death  was  felt  by  all  as  a  public  calamity ;  by  the 
people,  because  he  had  been  the  early  leader  and  intrepid 
And  funeral  champion  of  freedom;  by  the  royalists,  because  they 
obsequies,    trustcd  to  his  support  against  the  violence  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.    All  Paris  assembled  at  his  funeral  obsequies, 
which  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  by  torcli- 
X.  :i89,'  390. '  ^ight,  amidst  the  tears  of  innumerable  spectators.    Twenty 
Deux  Amis,  thousand  National  Guards,  and  delegates  from  all  the 

vi   49  51  J  a 

Th.  i.  S82.    sections  of  Paris,  accompanied  the  corpse  to  the  Pantheon, 

fss  ■  ^De      '^here  it  was  placed  by  the  remains  of  Des  Cartes.^    The 

sua,  i.  408.  coflin  was  borne  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  battalion  of  La 

Grange  Bateliere,  which  he  commanded  :  deputations  from 
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the  sixty  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  with  chap. 
La  Fayette  at  their  head,  joined  in  the  procession.  The  vi. 
church  of  St  Genevieve  was  hung  with  black,  and  the  body 
lowered  into  the  grave  at  midnight,  amidst  volleys  of 
musketry.  The  bones  of  Voltaire,  and  subsequently  those 
of  Rousseau,  were  soon  after  removed  to  the  same  cemetery ; 
over  the  noble  portico  of  which  were  inscribed  the  words 
— "  Aux  Grandes  Ames  la  Patrie  Reconnoissante." 

The  literary  and  philosophical  characters  in  Paris,  who 
had  done  so  much  to  urge  on  the  tempest  of  democracy,        ^^ 
were  now  fully  sensible  of  the  ungovernable  nature  of  the  Changed 
power  which  they  had  excited.     Volney,  long  one  of  J^'e'^j/ary 
Mirabeau's   intimate   friends,  openly   expressed,   in   his  men  in  Paris 
caustic  way,  his  sense  of  the  thraldom  which  the  Assembly  Son.^*^''" 
had  imposed  on  itself.    "  Can  you  pretend,"  said  he,  "  to 
command  silence  to  the  galleries  1    Our  masters  sit  there  ; 
it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  applaud  or  censure  their 
servants'  speeches." — "  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you,"  said 
one  of  the  bystanders  to  the  Abbe  Sabatier,  who  had  first 
originated  the  cry  for  the  States-General,  "  rail  so  violently 
at  an  assembly  which  you  had  so  powerful  a  hand  in 
calling  into  existence." — "  Yes,"  replied  the  abbe,  "  but  i  Dumont, 
they  have  changed  my  States-General  at  nurse." — "  The  gl^'^^^  ui 
States-General,"  said  Marmontel,  "always  remind  me  of  384. 
an  expression  of  Madame  de  Sevign6— 'I  would  admire 
Provence  if  I  had  never  seen  the  Proven9aux.'"i 

On  the  30th  May  a  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Assembly  by  Lepelletier  St  Fargeau,  for  the  entire  aboli-        -^ 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  death.     It  proceeded  on  the  Debate  in 
report  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  J,^y  ^^hT 
which  bore,  "  That  punishments  should  be  humane,  justly  punishment 
accommodated  in  gradation  to  crime,  equal  towards  all  and  Robes- 
citizens,  exempt  from  all  judicial  power ;  repressive  chiefly  pierres 
by  their  prolonged  nature  and  privations;  public,  and  May'ao.""^ ' 
carried  into  execution  near  the  places  of  the  crime ;  that 
they  should  improve  the  mind  of  the  convict  by  the  habit 
of  labour,  and  decline  in  severity  as  the  period  of  their 
termination  approached."     Few  probably  will  dispute  that 
these  are  the  proper  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  render  them  efiectual  in  repressing 
crime.    But  what  renders  this  debate  chiefly  remarkable, 
is  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by  Robespierre  in  the 
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CRAP,     course  of  it  against  the  punishment  of  death.    "  The  news," 

VI.       said  he,  "having  been  brought  to  Athens  that  some  citi- 

zens  at  Argos  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  people 

ran  to  the  temple,  and  prayed  the  gods  to  turn  aside  the 

Argives   from   such    cruel    and   fatal    thoughts.      I  am 

about  to  pray  not  the  gods,  but  the  legislators,  who  should 

be  the  interpreters  of  the  eternal  laws  which  the  Deity  has 

imprinted  in  the  human  heart,  to  efface  from  the  code  of 

the   French  those  laws  of  Mood  which  command  judicial 

murders,  and  which  our  feelings  and  the  new  constitution 

alike  repel.    I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  punishment  of 

1  Hist  Pari  ^^^^^  ^^  essentially  unjust ;  that  it  has  no  tendency  to 

X.  55, 67.      repress  crimes  ;  and  that  it  multiplies  offences  much  more 

than  it  diminishes  them.^ 

"  Before  society  is  formed  and  the  force  of  law  estab- 
lished, if  I  am  attacked  by  an  assassin  or  a  robber,  I  must 
kill  him,  or  I  will  be  killed  myself.  But  in  civilised 
society,  when  the  power  of  all  is  concentrated  against  one 
alone,  what  principle  either  of  justice  or  necessity  can 
authorise  the  punishment  of  death  1  A  conqueror  who 
kills  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  justly  stigmatised  as  a 
barbarian.  A  grown  man  who  murders  a  child  whom  he 
can  disarm  and  punish,  appears  a  monster.  An  accused 
person,  whom  law  has  condemned,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  vanquished  and  powerless  enemy  ;  he  is  more 
at  your  mercy  than  a  child  before  a  grown  man.  In  the 
eyes  of  truth  and  justice,  therefore,  those  death-scenes 
which  are  got  up  wath  so  much  solemnity  are  nothing 
but  base  assassinations,  solemn  crimes,  committed  not  by 
individuals,  but  entire  nations,  and  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual must  bear  the  responsibility. 

"  The  punishment  of  death  is  necessary,  say  the  partisans 
of  ancient  barbarity  :  without  it,  there  can  be  no  adequate 
security  against  crime.  Have  those  who  say  so  duly 
estimated  the  springs  which  really  move  the  human 
heart  1  Is  death  the  most  terrible  of  all  things  ?  Alas  ! 
to  how  many  things  does  the  catalogue  of  human  woes 
tell  you  it  is  a  relief.  The  love  of  life  yields  to  pride,  the 
most  injurious  of  all  the  passions  which  sway  the  human 
heart.  It  is  often  sought  after  as  a  cessiition  from  jiain  by 
the  lover,  the  bankrupt,  the  drunkard.  The  punislmient 
which  is  really  overwhelming  is  opprobrium  :  the  general 
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expression  of  public  execration.   No  one  seeks  it  as  a  refuge     chap. 
from  the  ills  of  life.    When  the  legislator  can  strike  the        ^'^ 
guilty  in  so  many  ways,  merciful  yet  terrible, — bloodless    "Ttqi" 
yet  efficacious,  why  should  he  ever  recur  to  the  hazard 
of  a  public  execution  ?  The  legislature  which  prefers  death 
to  the  milder  chastisements  within  its  power,  outrages 
public  feeling  and  brutalises  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Such  a  legislature  resembles  the  cruel  preceptor  who,  by 
the  frequent  use  of  savage  punishments,  degrades  and 
hardens  the  mind  of  his  pupil.    The  judgments  of  human 
tribunals  are  never  sufficiently  certain  of  being  based  on 
justice  to  warrant  the  inflicting  of  a  punishment  which  can 
never  be  recalled,"  The  Assembly,  however,  was  not  carried  ^  ^.^^  p^^^ 
away  by  this  eloquent  reasoning,  but  decreed  that  the  pun-  x.  55, 69. 
ishment  of  death  should  be  preserved,  but  should  be  in- 
flicted only  by  beheading,  without  any  previous  torture.^ 

The    death  of   Mirabeau   did    not  arrest   the  plans 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  King.    His        .^g 
state  of  thraldom  was  too  obvious  to  be  disguised :  coerced  Designs  of 
at  every  step  by  hostile  guards,  deprived  of  the  liberty  famny*^to 
of  even  visiting  his  own  palaces  ;  restrained  by  the  mob,  effect  their 
whom  even  La  Fayette  could  not  control ;  without  power,  ®®^*p®* 
without  money,    without    consideration,    it  was    mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  the  throne  as  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  the  government.     The  experiment  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  had  been  tried  and  failed  ;  the  president 
of  a  republic  would  have  had  more  real  authority ;  his 
palace  was  nothing  but  a  splendid  prison.    M.  de  Bouillt 
was  the  person  on  whom  the  royal  family  depended  in 
their  distress,  and  Breteuil  the  counsellor  who  directed 
their  steps.     The  noble  and  intrepid  character  of  the 
former,  and  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  the 
successful  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  Nancy,  as  well  as 
his  position  in  command  of  the  principal  army  on  the 
frontier,  naturally  suggested  him  as  the  person  to  prepare 
the  means  of  escape.    For  some  time  past  he  had  arranged  2  souiiie, 
every  thing  for  this  purpose  ;  and  under  cover  of  a  mill-  ??\^^^" 
tary  movement  on  the  frontier,  had  drawn  together  the  moU.  v.  53, 
most  faithful  of  his  troops,  to  a  camp  at  Montmedy.^  J^^  ^1'  ^" 
Detachments  were  placed  along  the  road  to  protect  the  i.  287. 
journey,  under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  safe  passage  of 
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CHAP,    the  military  chest,  containing  a  considerable  treasure,  which 

VI.       was  expected  from  Paris. 
~rr:  M.  de  Bouille's  dispositions  to  receive  and  protect  the 

august  fugitives,  had  been  made  with  his  wonted  ability, 
M.  de  "       had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  King,  and 
frr^^^!      promised  entire  success.    Forty  hussars  of  Lauzun,  under 
iiients  for     M.  Boudet,  ail  approved  Royalist,  received  orders  to  proceed 
the  journey.  Qjj^  the  19th  June  to  St  Menehould,  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  Pont  de  Sommevelle,  on  the  road  to 
Chalons,  and  await  there  the  King's  coming  up  from  Paris 
- — escort  him  to  St  Menehould,  and  return,  after  depositing 
the  royal  family,  to  Sommevelle,  and  allow  no  one  to  pass 
the  bridge  for  eighteen  hours.    The  Duke  de  Choiseul  and 
M.  de  Goguelat,  of  the  etat  major ^  who  were  both  known 
to  their  Majesties,  and  were  in  the  secret,  were  to  accom- 
pany this  detachment.    M.  Dandoins,  captain  of  the  royal 
dragoons,  was  to  be  at  St  Menehould  on  the  20th,  and  escort 
the  carriage  with  his  troops  to  Clermont,  where  a  hundred 
dragoons  of  the  regiment  of  Monsieur,  and  sixty  of  the 
royal  dragoons,  under  Count  Charles  de  Damas,  were  to 
be  on  the  19th,  and  accompany  the  royal  carriage  to  Va- 
rennes,  where  sixty  hussars  of  Lauzun's  regiment  were  to 
be  stationed.  Since  the  19th  a  hundred  hussars  of  the  same 
regiment  were  at  Dun,  which  lay  on  their  road  to  the 
Meuse,  a  very  important  station,  on  account  of  the  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  the  narrow  street  which  leads  to  it. 
At  Mouza,  a  little  village  between  Dun  and  Stenay,  M. 
de    Bouille   stationed  fifty   horsemen    of  the  regiment 
Royal  AUemand,  which  could  be  entirely  relied  on  ;  while 
that  devoted  chief  himself  was  to  be  with  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  between  these  two  towns,  ready  to  give 
orders  and  succour  any  point  which  might  require  it.    M. 
de  Goguelat  himself  was  previously  instructed  to  recon- 
1  Weber,  u.  noitre  the  whole  road  to  Paris,  and  repair  there  in  person 
Bouui'        *^  inform  the  King  of  the  whole  details  of  the  road 
255.  and  arrangements,  which  he  did  to  their  Majesties'  entire 

satisfaction.^ 

Every  precaution  on  their  side  had  been  taken  by  the 
royal  family  to  secure  their  departure  from  Paris  under 
feigned  names,  and  with  the  most  profound  secresy.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
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Dauphin,  and  his  sister,  should  proceed  separately  to  Flan-     chap. 
ders  ;  and  the  Queen  warmly  supported  this  plan :  but        ^^■ 
nothing  could  bring  the  King  to  sever  himself  from  his    ~~^^~ 
children,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.    The  event        -g 
proved  that  the  Queen  was  right.    Monsieur,  his  brother,  Prepara- 
with  Madame,  who  set  out  at  the  same  time,  arrived  safe  Ss  for 
at  Brussels.    Passports  were  obtained  for  the  royal  family  the  escape 
under  feigned  names :  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess  famiy.  °^ 
of  the  children,  was  the  Baronnede  KoriF;  the  Queen  was 
her  gouvernante ;  the  King  her  valet  de  chamhre;  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  a  young  lady  of  the  party ;  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  two  daughters  of  the 
Baroness,  under  the  names  of  Amelia  and  Aglae.    Three 
gardes  du  corps,  under  feigned  names,  were  to  accompany 
the  carriage :  two  seated  on  the  outside,  one  riding  as  a 
courier  to  provide  horses.    An  unlucky  accident,  arising  ^  j,    .^, 
from  the  illness  of  the  Dauphin's  maid,  who  was  a  faith-  255,  257.' 
ful  Royalist,  which  had  occasioned  another,  who  had  a  ^^59^8^' 
leaning  to  the  Revolution,  to  take  her  place,  caused  the  84!  iieiat'.  de 
departure,  after  every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  the  S'Angou-^^ 
19th  at  midnight,  to  be  delayed  until  the  20th  at  the  same  leme,  p.  34. 
hour ;  but  M.  de  Bouille  was  warned  of  the  change,  and 
the  detachments  on  the  road  were  kept  back  accordingly.^ 
Their  design,  known  to  few,  was  betrayed  by  none ; 
their  manner  indicated  more  than  usual  confidence  ;  and        79 
at  length,  on  the  20th  June,  at  eleven  at  night,  the  King,  Hans  of  the 
with   the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  june  20. 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel,  after  supping 
quietly,  succeeded  in  reaching  in  disguise  a  carriage  on  the 
Boulevards.     The  Dauphin  was  disguised  in  girl's  dress, 
and   in  the  highest  spirits ;  he  said  they  were  going  to 
play  a  comedy,'  as  they  were  in  strange  dresses.     Having 
got  into  the  carriage,  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep.     The  Queen, 
who  set  out  with  a  single  attendant  to  avoid  suspicion, 
had  nearly  betrayed  their  design.     Both  being  ignorant 
of  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  lost  their  way,  and  accidentally 
met  the  carriage  of  Lafayette,  which  they  only  avoided  by 
concealing  themselves  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 
At  length  they  reached  the  trembling  fugitives  in  the 
suburbs,  and  instantly  set  out  in  another  carriage  at  the 
barrier  St  Martin,  on  the  road  to  Montmedy  and  Chalons. 
They  passed  the  barrier  without  being  discovered,  but  an 
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hour  was  unhappily  lost  not  far  from  the  capital  by  an 
accident  to  a  wheel ;  notwithstanding  they  proceeded  seve- 
ral stages  from  Paris  in  perfect  safety.  The  success  of  their 
enterprise  appeared  certain.  But  the  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  corps  under  Bouille, 
occasioned  a  fatal  relaxation  in  their  precautions.  The 
King  delayed  too  long  on  the  road,  and  had  the  impru- 
dence to  show  himself  publicly  at  Chalons,  where  he  was 
recognised  by  some  persons,  who,  however,  had  the  humanity 
to  keep  the  secret.  Many  even  offered  up  prayers  for  his 
success.  The  expected  detachment,  however,  was  not  found 
at  the  bridge  of  Sommevelle,  and  the  carriage  proceeded 
unattended  to  Saint  Menehould,  the  next  stage,  where  the 
postmaster,  Drouet,  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  his 
countenance  to  the  engraving  on  the  assignat.  The  age, 
the  number  of  the  royal  family,  confirmed  him  in  his  suspi- 
cions, and,  after  the  carriage  had  departed,  he  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  dispatched  one  of  his  friends  on  a  swift  horse 
to  cross  the  country,  and  intercept  him  at  the  succeeding 
post  of  Varennes.i 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  accidents  which, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  combined  to  ruin  the  enterprise  at 
the  very  moment  when  its  success  seemed  certain.  The 
officer  in  command  at  St  Menehould,  who  had  left  Somme- 
velle an  hour  before  the  King  came  up,  and  returned  to  his 
quarters  there,  observing  the  motions  of  Drouet,  sounded 
his  trumpets  to  horse  ;  but  the  National  Guard  surrounded 
the  stables,  and  prevented  the  dragoons  from  mounting 
their  horses.  An  intrepid  sergeant,  whom  he  dispatched  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  emissary,  with  the  design,  if  he  proved 
what  he  suspected,  of  shooting  him,  though  he  got  sight  of 
Drouet's  messenger,  lost  him  again  in  a  wood.  The  officer 
commanding  the  detachment  at  Clermont  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  carriages,  than  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  commanded  his  men  to  follow  ;  but  a  rumour 
of  the  quality  of  the  fugitives  had  got  abroad,  and  they 
refused  to  obey.  At  Varennes,  where  they  arrived  at  eleven 
at  night,  by  a  still  more  deplorable  fatality,  the  post-horses 
were  waiting  for  the  king  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  not 
at  the  place  which  had  been  agreed  on  ;  and  when  the  car- 
riage stopped,  sixty  hussars  under  the  command  of  a  young 
Royalist  officer  were  in  the  town,  but  at  its  further  end. 
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The  royal  family  were  seized  with  consternation  at  finding  chap. 
neither  relays  of  horses,  nor  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Such  vi. 
was  the  anxiety  of  the  queen,  that  she  went  herself,  from 
door  to  door,  enquiring  for  the  horses  ;  in  vain  they  urged 
the  postilions  to  proceed  ;  the  obstinate  men  delayed  their 
journey  for  some  hours,  till  Drouet,  who  had  now  arrived, 
had  time  to  rouse  the  National  Guard,  and  barricade  a 
bridge  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  through  which  the 
road  passed.  When^the  King  at  length  got  horses,  and 
arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  two  gardes  du  corps  who  were 
seated  on  the  front  of  the  carriage,  prepared  their  arms  to 
force  a  passage  ;  but  the  King,  finding  his  progress  opposed 
by  a  considerable  force,  and  the  muskets  of  the  National 
Guard  presented  at  the  carriage,  commanded  them  to  sub- 
mit. The  royal  fugitives  were  seized,  and  reconducted  by 
the  armed  multitude  to  the  post,  from  whence  information 
was  immediated  dispatched  with  the  important  intelligence 
to  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  dragoons  from  St  Menehould  arrived, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  those  of  Lauzun,  who  ranged        g], 
themselves  round  the  Royal  party.    The  mayor,  named  The  King 
Sausse,  approached  the  carriage  when  it  was  brought  back,  himself  to 
and  insisted  on  seeing  the  passports.    These  were  imme-  *^^  ^^J"'"' 
diately  shown,  and  proved  entirely  correct ;  but  Drouet  measures 
still  maintained  that  they  were  the  Royal  family,  observ-  J^g^'^^f 
ing,  "  If  you  are  strangers,  as  you  say,  how  have  you 
suflScient  authority  to  order  up  the  dragoons  who  awaited 
you  at  St  Menehould  ;  how  are  you  surrounded  by  those 
of  Lauzun  ? "    Sausse  then  approached,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  King,  "  The  report  is  spread  abroad  that  we 
have  the  happiness  to  possess  the  King  and  his  family. 
The   tocsin  sounds  :  the  concourse  of  people  from  the 
country  will  soon  be  immense.    To  avoid  the  chance  of 
a  tumult,  I  have  the  honour  of  offering  my  house  as  a 
place  of  safety.'*     The  King,  knowing  that  Bouille  was 
not  far  distant,  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  entered  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  Their  anxiety 
was  extreme  :  in  speechless  suspense  they  listened  for  the 
joyful  sound  of  Bouille's  dragoons,  who  would  at  once 
have  effected  their  deliverance.     But  not  a  sound  was 
heard  save  the  increasing  murmur  of  the  mob  in  the  street. 
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Meanwhile  the  perfidious  Sausse  surrounded  the  quarter 
where  the  hussars  and  Royal  family  were,  with  National 
Guards,  and  wrote  off  to  the  municipalities  of  Clermont 
and  Verdun,  with  information  that  the  Royal  family  were 
arrested,  and  urging  them  to  send  their  National  Guards 
to  aid  in  detaining  them,  which  they  instantly  did.  On 
the  other  side,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  hussars  of 
Lauzun  left  Varennes  to  inform  M.  de  Bouille  of  what  had 
happened  ;  and  the  Royal  family,  in  the  deepest  anxiety, 
sat  up  all  night.  Towards  morning,  seeing  M.  de  Bouille 
had  not  arrived,  he  revealed  his  quality  to  the  mayor,  as 
Marie  Antoinette  did  to  his  wife  : — "  I  am  your  King," 
said  he,  "  placed  in  the  capital  in  the  midst  of  poniards 
and  bayonets  :  I  am  going  to  seek  for  my  faithful  subjects 
liberty  and  peace.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  your  King  who 
is  in  your  power  :  it  is  your  King  who  implores  you  not 
to  betray  him  to  his  most  cruel  enemies.  Ah  !  save  my 
wife,  my  children  :  fly  with  us  :  I  will  make  your  fortune, 
and  your  town  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom."  But  all 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  the  stern  republican  refused 
to  allow  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey.^ 

At  length  the  detachments  from  Sommevelle  arrived, 
under  M.  Choiseul  and  Goguelat,  and  M.  de  Damas  with 
those  from  Clermont.  In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  they  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  drew 
up  opposite  the  house  where  the  King  w\as.  M.  de  Damas 
entered  the  building,  and  in  a  whisper  entreated  the  King 
to  take  a  decided  part ;  but  he,  looking  at  his  wife  and 
children,  said  he  could  not,  adding,  "  Ah  !  if  they  were  not 
with  me."  Upon  this,  M.  de  Goguelat,  in  despair,  went  to 
the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  dragoons  to  de- 
clare for  the  King ;  but  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  made 
drunk  by  the  citizens,  and  answered  all  his  appeals  by  cries 
of  "  Vive  la  Nation."  Upon  this  he  went  down,  singly,  to 
strive  against  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  house ;  and 
in  a  struggle  with  the  major  of  the  National  Guard,  he  was 
pierced  by  two  balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  from  his 
horse.  About  the  same  time  the  dragoons  came  up  from 
Dun  ;  but,  by  this  time,  the  streets  were  barricatled,  and 
the  commanding-officer,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  ob- 
tained liberty  to  penetrate  alone  to  the  King.2  Shortly 
after,  the  two  aides-de-camp  of  La  Fayette  arrived  from 
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Paris,  with  orders  to  arrest  and  bring  back  the  fugitives,     chap. 
— "  Thus  M.  de  La  Fayette,"  said  the  King,  "  arrests  me  a        vi. 
second  time." — "  He  has  nothing  but  the  United  States  in     "^^ 
his  head,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  he  will  soon  see  what  a 
French  Republic  is."    Requesting,  then,  to  see  th^  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  she  read  it,  and  threw  it  from  her  ;  it 
fell  on  the  bed  where  the  dauphin  and  his  sister,  in  a 
tranquil  sleep,  lay  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

During  the  whole  of  this  fatal  night,  M.  de  Bouille  was 
on  horseback,  under  the  walls  of  Stenay,  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  the  King.    Informed  at  four  in  the  Arrest  of 
morning  of  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  he  ordered  the  regi-  ^^^ig^'g 
ment  of  Royal  Allemand,  on  which  he  could  rely,  and  turn  to 
which  lay  in  that  town,  to  sound  to  horse  ;  but  though  ^^^^^' 
they  had  received  directions  to  be  ready  to  start  at  day- 
break, they  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  they  left 
the  town.     In  vain  he  sent  his  son  five  times  to  quicken 
their  movements.      When  they  did  come,  he  informed 
them  of  what  had  happened,  read  to  the  troops  the  King's 
order  to  escort  him,  and  do  every  thing  for  the  safety  of 
the  Royal  family,  and  asked  the  men  if  they  would  deliver 
their  sovereign.     The  brave  Germans  answered  with  the 
acclamations  of  honest  hearts  ;  and  he  instantly  gave  a 
louis  to  each  man,  and  set  off  with  all  possible  expedition 
for  Varennes.    But  it  was  five  o'clock  before  he  was  in 
motion,  and  the  distance  to  that  place  was  twenty-six 
miles  of  a  hilly  road.     He  arrived  there  at  a  quarter  past 
nine  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  An  hour  before,  the  Royal  family 
had  set  off,  under  a  strong  guard,  on  the  road  to  the  capital ; 
and  the  horses  of  the  German  regiments  were  so  totally 
exhausted  by  the  exertions  they  had  made,  that  further 
pursuit    was   impossible.      With   inexpressible   anguish 
M.  de  Bouille  was  compelled  to  renounce  an  object  so 
long  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  and  doomed  soon  to 
witness  the  succession  of  unfortunate  events,  which  con- 
signed this  virtuous  monarch  to  a  prison  and  the  scaffold. 
If  the  oflicers  at  Varennes  had  sent  off  instantly  on  the  ^ 
arrival  of  the  Royal  family  to  M.  de  Bouille,  if  the  orders  240,  245. ' 
to  start  at  daybreak  had  been  obeyed  by  the  regiment  ggg "  ^^\j 
of  Royal  Allemand,  the  troops  could  have  gone  the  twenty-  v.  268, 270. 
six  miles  in  three  hours  instead  of  four,i  and  he  might 
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CHAP,     have  been  there  two  hours  sooner — in  time  to  have  de- 
VI.       livered  the  Royal  family,  and  altered  the  fate  of  Europe, 
pgj  Various  accidents,  doubtless,  contributed  to  disconcert 

g^  this  well-combined  enterprise ;  but  they  might  all  have 
Real  causes  been  surmounted  save  for  the  treachery  or  disgraceful 
^J^^J^gj^^jf®  irresolution  of  the  royal  troops  at  Varennes,  who  revolted 
ney  to  Var-  against  their  faithful  officers,  and  the  officious  zeal  with 
which  the  National  Guard  assembled  to  prevent  tho 
escape  of  their  sovereign.  History  can  find  no  pardon  for 
such  conduct.  Patriotism  cannot  excuse  the  citizen,  who 
sought  to  consign  a  virtuous  monarch  and  his  innocent 
family  to  the  scaffold.  Honour  blushes  for  the  soldiers,  who 
forgot  their  loyalty  amidst  the  cries  of  the  populace,  and 
permitted  their  sovereign,  the  heir  of  twenty  kings,  to 
be  dragged  captive  from  amidst  their  armed  squadrons. 
The  warmest  friend  of  freedom,  if  he  has  a  spark  of 
humanity  in  his  bosom,  the  most  ardent  republican,  if 
not  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  honour,  must  revolt 
at  such  baseness.  Britain  may  well  exult  at  the  different 
conduct  which  her  people  exhibited  to  their  fugitive 
monarchs  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  contrast 
with  the  arrest  of  Louis  at  Yarennes,  the  fidelity  of  the 
western  counties  to  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  "Wor- 
cester, and  the  devotion  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  to  the 
Pretender  after  the  defeat  of  Culloden.*  Nor  was  this 
treachery  without  its  appropriate  punishment.  On  that 
day  twenty-four  years  upon  which  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  France  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  Napoleon,  the  adored 
chief  of  the  Revolution,  was  compelled  to  sign  his  final 
abdication  at  Paris,  and  to  leave  France,  defeated  and 
humiliated,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  stranger .f 

Paris  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  the  escape 
of  the  King  was  discovered.  The  public  joy  was  propor- 
tionally great  when  the  intelligence  of  his  arrest  was 
received.  Three  commissioners,  Petion,  Latour  Maubourg, 
and  Barnave,  were  dispatched  to  reconduct  the  prisoners 
to  Paris.    They  met  them  at  Epemay,  and  travelled  with 

•  The  secret  of  Charles  Edward's  place  of  concealment  was  entrusted  to 
above  200  persons,  most  of  them  in  the  very  poorest  circumstances. 
L. 30,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension;  confiscation  and  death  pro- 
nounced against  his  adherents :  yet  not  one  Highlander  was  faithless  to  hia 
sovereign. 

+  On  21st  June  1815, 
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them  to  the  Tuileries.    During  the  journey,  Bamave  and     chap. 
Petion  were  in  the  carriage  with  the  King  and  Queen  ;        vi. 
and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  men  was       j-^i 
soon  apparent.    The  Queen,  perceiving  from  the  manners        g^ 
and  conversation  of  Bamave,   that  he  was  a  man  of  Constema- 
generous    feeling    and    enhghtened    intellect,  conversed  commj!^^' 
openly  with  him,  and  produced  an  impression  on  his  sioners 
mind  which  was  never  afterwards  effaced.    His  attentions  Kiifgf^sLd^^ 
to  her  were  so  delicate,  and  his  conduct  so  gentle,  that  she  Bamave 
assured  Madame  Campan  on  her  return,  that  she  forgave  Royai°cause. 
him  all  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  her  family — an 
indulgence  which  she  could  not  extend  to  the  many 
nobles  who  had  betrayed  the   throne   by  joining  the 
popular  cause.    Petion's  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  gross,  and  his  manners  to  the  illustrious  captives  so 
insolent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Bamave  could 
restrain  his  indignation.    A  poor  curate  approached  the 
carriage  to  address  the  King :  the  mob  who  surrounded 
it  instantly  fell  upon  him,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death.     "  Tigers  !" 
cried  Bamave,  "  have  you   ceased    to  be  Frenchmen  ? 
Calling  yourselves  brave,  have  you  become  assassins  ?"  ^Madame  de 
The  difference  between  the  Constitutionalists  and  Demo-  \bo,€tseq. 
crats  was  already  greater  than  between  the  former  and  ^g-  ^^ac' 
the  throne.    From  that  time  forward  the  Queen  entrusted  Tiii.270  £72. 
her  cause  to  his  care  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the 
Assembly.^ 

The  barbarity  of  the  people  was  singularly  evinced 
during  the  journey  back  to  Paris.    The  two  body-guards,        gg 
who  had  perilled  their  life  in  the  service  of  their  sove-  Return  to 
reign,  were  chained    on    the  outside  of  the   carriage  ;  bS'rit"y^of 
peasants,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  mixed  with  the  people 
the  escort,  uttering  the  bitterest  reproaches  ;  and  at  each  ^^ 
village  the  municipal  authorities  assembled  to  vent  their 
execrations  upon  the  fallen  monarch.    Unable  to  bear 
such  inhuman  conduct,  the  Count  de  Dampierre,  a  noble- 
man inhabiting  a  chateau  near  the  road,  approached  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  King.    He  was  instantly  pierced  by  ^  Thiers  i 
several  balls  from  the  escort,  his  blood  sprinkled  the  royal  289.   Cam- 
carriage,  and  his   remains  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  j*J"'  "l^k' 
savage  multitude.^    Notwithstanding  these  atrocities,  the  v.  277, 284. 
King  conversed  with  Barnave  and  Latour  Maubourg  with 
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CHAP,     such  judgment  and  benevolence  on   his  views  of  the 
VI.       kingdom  and  constitution,  that  they  were  often  melted 
j-gj       into  tears,  and  bitterly  lamented  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  Revolution.    "  How  often,"  says  Thiers,  "  would 
factions  the  most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if  they  could 
meet  and  read  each  other's  hearts  ! " 
During  the  first  transports  of  alarm  and  indignation, 
g^        La  Fayette  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  populace  of 
Universal     Paris,  SO  general  was  the  belief  that  the  royal  family 
SSrparis  could  not  have  escaped  without   his  connivance.    The 
on  this         aide-de-camp  whom  he  had  dispatched  on  the  first  alarm 
®^*"^'  on  the  road  to  Varennes,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

Had  he  been  killed,  the  royal  fugitives  would  have  still 
been  at  Yarennes  when  M.  de  Bouille  arrived,  and  all 
their  subsequent  misfortunes  have  been  avoided.     An 
immense  crowd  assembled  round  the  Tuileries  on  the  first 
rumour  that  the  royal  family  had  escaped :  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Place  de  Greve  were  crowded.     At  ten,  the 
discharge  of  three  guns  from  the  municipality  announced 
the  event :  that  body  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  as 
did  the  Assembly  and  Jacobin  club.    No  such  decisive 
evidence  could  be  afforded  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
King  and  Royal  family  had  been  kept  enthralled,  as  the 
universal  consternation  which  followed  their  escape.    All 
business  was  at  a  stand.    Agitated  crowds  assembled  in 
every  street ;  the  public  anxiety  for  news  was  indescrib- 
able.    An  immense  crowd  inundated  the  Tuileries,  ran- 
sacked the  private  apartments  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  no  instruments  of  torture,  or 
preparations  for  massacring  the  people  in  them.    The 
m?R?I^d    ^"^tional  Guard  all  assembled  at  their  rallying  points. 
Paris,  No.     The  brewer  Santerre  headed  the  pikcmen  of  the  Faubourg 
L-Amfdu"^*'  ^*  Antoine :  one  would  have  thought,  from  the  prepara- 
Peupie,  No.  tions,  that  Europe  in  arms  was  approaching  the  capitjil — 
ron  uora-  ^^*  ^"  unarmed  monarch,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
teur  du        flying  from  it.    But,  meanwhile,  the  skilful  leaders  of  thu 
46."^jo'urn^  Revolution  were  not  slow  in  turning  to  the  best  account 
<ies  Jaco.      tijjs  unexpected  event,  and  the  public  vehemence  which 

hnis,  June  '■ 


21.  'mst.     had  ensued  from  it.    The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  passed 

2?o''24i        ^  resolution,  that  the  National  Assembly  had  enslaved 

247'.      '       France  by  declaring  the  crown  hereditary,  and  demanding 

the  immediate  abolition  of  royalty  ;^  the  Jacobins  unani- 
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mously  summoned  La  Fayette  to  attend  at  their  bar,  to  chap. 
answer  the  interrogatories  of  Danton,  and  took  an  oath  to  vi. 
defend  Robespierre,  who  declared  his  life  in  danger.  The 
name  of  the  King  was  generally  effaced  on  all  signs  and 
monuments ;  Marat  announced  in  his  journal  that  a 
general  insurrection  was  indispensable ;  in  a  few  days, 
the  sanguinary  monarch  would  return  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  destroy  the  city 
by  red-hot  shot ;  *  and  Freron  thundered  in  the  Orateur 
du  Peuple  against  the  infamous  Queen,  who  united  the 
profligacy  of  Messalina  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
Medici,  t 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  effervescence,  the  Assembly 
took  more  efficacious  measures  to  seize  the  reins  of  the        gg 
executive  power,  and  prevent,  by  every  possible  means,  Proceedings 
the  escape  of    the  royal  fugitives  from  the  kingdom.  semWy.  ^ 
Couriers  were  instantly  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  the  Ju^^e  22. 
departments,  ordering  the    municipalities  and  National 
Guards  to  arrest  all  travellers,  and,  above  all,  allow  none 
to  leave  the  kingdom :  a  letter,  which  proved  to  be  a 
forgery,  was  published  in    the  name  of  the  Queen,  in 
which  it  was  announced  that  they  were  proceeding  to 
Flanders,  and   expressing    violent    intentions  on  their 
return ;  and  a  real  address  to  the  French  people  left  by 
Louis,  containing  the  reasons  for  his  departure,  couched 
in  simple  and  touching  terms.    After  recapitulating  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  the  public  good,  the  violence  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  had  so  long  been  kept,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  only  desired  to  1  Hist.  Pari 
regain  his  personal  freedom,  in  order  to  be  able,  unre-  fio^'^^'^e^' 
strained,  to  carry  into  effect  his  wishes  for  the  restoration  crees,  June 
of  liberty  in  France,  and  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  ^mis^J"'^ 
In  answer  to  this,  tlie  Assembly  published  a  counter-  102, 128. 
address,^  in  which  they  justified  their  conduct  in  every 

*  "  Une  insurrection  generale  peut  seule  sauver  la  Repuhlique.  Dans 
quelques  jours  Louis  XVI,  reprenant  le  ton  d'un  despot,  s'avancera  contre 
vos  murs,  a  la  tete  de  tons  les  fugitifs,  de  tous  les  mecontens,  et  des  legions 
A  utrichiennes ;  cent  bouches  a  feu  menaceront  d'abattre  votre  viUe  a 
boulets  rouges,  si  vous  faites  la  moindre  resistance  ;  les  ecrivains  populaires 
seront  traincs  en  cachets." — Marat,  VAmi  du  Pevple,  21  Juin  1791. 

t  "  II  est  parti  ce  roi  imbecile,  ce  roi  parjure,  cette  reine  scelerate,  qui 
reunit  la  lubricite  de  Messaline  a  la  soif  du  sang  qu'  devorait  Mcdicis. 
Femme  execrable,  Furie  de  la  France,  c'est  toi  qui  etais  1  me  du  complot !" 
— Freros,  L' Orateur  du  Peuple,  No.  46. 
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CHAP,    particular,  and  called  upon  the  nation  to  rally  round  the 
VI.       representatives  of    the  people.      But,  meanwhile,  they 
jygj       assumed  to  themselves  the  whole  executive  government  of 
the  state,  and  commenced  their  new  duties  in  the  most 
effective  of  all  ways,  by  ordering  the  National  Guards 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  put  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  the  departments  of  the  whole  northern  and 
eastern  departments  to  place  theirs  on  permanent  duty.* 
At  length  the  captives  entered  Paris.     An  immense 
gg        crowd  was  assembled  to  witness  their  return,  who  re- 
Returuof    ceived  them    in    sullen    silence.      The  National  Guard 
fain^^to^     nowhere  presented  arms  ;  threatening  and  frightful  cries 
Paris.  were  heard  from  the  multitude  ;  the  people,  without  un- 

covering themselves,   gazed   upon    their  victims.      The 
appearance  of  the  Queen  excited  general  surprise :  her 
hair  had  all  turned  grey,  in  some  places  white,  during  the 
anxieties  of  that  dreadful  journey.    It  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Latour  Maubourg  and  Barnave  to  prevent  the 
two  faithful  body-guards  from  being  murdered  on  the 
stairs  of  the  Tuileries.    Opinions  were  much  divided  at 
1  Moniteur,  Paris  upon  the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
Cam^m°ii.  family:  the  Democrats  openly  rejoiced  in  the  re-estab- 
151.  M.        lishment  of  their  power  over  them;  the  humane  were 
So^i!?^'.  492,  already  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  the  fate  which,  to  all 
^V.^  l'^^-    appearance,  awaited  them ;  the  thoughtful,  embarrassed 
281-2-3.'      as  to  how  they  were  to  be  disposed  of.    In  truth,  however, 
28?"  ^'  ^'^'  ^^^^^  *^^^  ^^^^^  fairly  gone,  although  the  mob  thirsted  for 
vengeance,  and  were  in  the  greatest  agitation  at  the 
thought  of  the  escape  of  the  royal  fugitives,  few  of  the 

•  Louis  dwelt,  in  this  proclamation,  in  an  especial  manner,  on  the  per- 
sonal thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  and  the  action  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  which  had  come  entirely  to  supersede  the  government.  "  Toutes 
les  machinations,"  says  he,  "  etaient  dirigees  contre  le  Roi  et  la  Reine. 
C'est  aux  soldats  des  Gardes  Fran^aises  et  a  la  Garde  Nationale  Parisienne 
que  la  garde  du  Roi  a  ete  confiee  sous  les  ordres  de  la  Municipalite  de 
Paris,  dont  le  commandant-general  releve.  Le  Roi  s'estainsi  vu  prisonnier 
dans  ses  propres  etats.  •  •  •  La  forme  du  gouvernment  est  surtout 
vicieuse  par  deux  causes  :  1' Assemblee  excede  les  bornes  de  ses  pouvoirs  eii 
s'occupant  de  la  justice  et  de  I'administration  de  I'interieur ;  elle  exerce 
par  ses  comites  le  plus  barbare  de  tons  les  despotismes.  II  est  etablis  des 
associations  connues  sous  le  nom  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  (Jacobins,) 
qui  offrent  des  corporations  infiniment  plus  dangereuses  que  les  anciennes; 
elles  exercent  une  influence  tellement  preponderante  que  tous  les  corps, 
sans  en  excepter  1' Assemblee  Nationale,  ne  font  rien  que  par  leur  ordre. 
Fran^ais,  est-ce  la  ce  que  vous  entcndiez  en  envoyant  vos  representans  ? 
Desiriez-vous  que  le  despotisms  des  clubs  remplace  la  monarchic,  sous 
laquelle  le  royaume  a  prosperc  pendant  quatorze  cent  ans  ?" — Louis  au 
Pcuple  Francis,  20th  June  1791  ;  Histoire  ParKmentaire,  x.  272,  273. 
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men  of  any  consideration  in  Paris  were  anxious  for  their     chap. 
arrest.  vi. 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  rejoiced  at  the       j^^^ 
near  prospect  of  a   republic,   which    the    King's  flight        q^ 
afforded  :  the  Constitutionalists,  in  good  faith,  desired  to  Views  of  the 
see  him  established  at  Montmedy,  and  emancipated  from  fhe  m^ht^of 
the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held  the  King. 
by  the  populace :  many  of  the  Royalists  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  abandonment  of  the  helm  by  a  sovereign, 
whose  concessions  had  brought  the  monarchy  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  ;  all  were  gratified  at  his  extrication  from  the  iron 
despotism  of  Parisian  democracy.     In  sending  the  com- 
missioners to  arrest  the  King,  the  Assembly,  in  opposition 
to  its  better  judgment,  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  an 
impassioned  populace.     "The  National  Assembly,"  says 
Napoleon,  "never  committed  so  great  an  error,  as  in 
bringing  back  the  King  from  Yarennes.    A  fugitive  and 
powerless,  he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  few 
hours  would  have  been  out  of  the  French  territory.    What 
should  they  have  done  in  these  circumstances  ?    Clearly 
facilitated  his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by 
his  desertion  ;  they  would  thus  have  avoided  the  infamy 
of  a  regicide  government,  and  attained  their  great  object 
of  republican  institutions.    Instead  of  which,  by  bringing 
him  back,  they  embarrassed  themselves  with  a  sovereign 
whom  they  had  no  just  reason  for  destroying,  and  lost  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  getting  quit  of  the  royal  family 
without  an  act  of  cruelty."    These  are  the  words  of  a  man 
who  never  scrupled  at  the  means  necessary  to  gain  an 
end  ;  who  was  weakened  by  no  mawkish  sensibility,  and 
deterred  by  no  imaginary  dangers.    They  are  a  striking  i  Napoleon's 
illustration  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  cruelty  is  in  general  ^^^^jj''^'  ^• 
as  short-sighted  as  it  is  inhuman,  and  that  no  conduct  is  292, 293. 
so  wise  as  that  which  is  the  least  open  to  moral  reproach.^ 

The  return  of  the  King  a  captive  to  Paris,  and  the 
necessity  of  settling  something  definitive  as  to  his  fate,    .    9i- 
occasioned  an  immediate  division  between  the  parties  in  avowaToT 
the  capital,  and  first  led  to  the  open  avowal  of  Republican  Republican 

.    .  —,  ,         .   ,  \  .  11  ,1  principles, 

prmciples.   Themob,withsavageferocity,openly demanded  and  new 
his  head  ;  a  Republic  was  loudly  called  for  in  the  clubs  of  pi;S°in*^ 
the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  ;  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  their  the  Assem- 
associates,  daily  inflamed  the  public  mind  by  publications  ^^^' 
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and  speeches,  having  the  most  revolutionary  tendency. 
"  If  a  Republic,"  said  Condorcet,  "  ensues  in  consequence 
of  a  new  Revolution,  the  results  will  be  terrible  ;  but  if  it 
is  proclaimed  just  now,  during  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy  ;  and  it  is  incom- 
parably better  to  make  it  when  the  power  of  the  King  is 
wholly  prostrated,  than  it  will  be  when  he  may  so  far 
have  regained  it  as  to  make  an  effort  to  avert  the  blow." 
No  one  at  that  period  ventured  to  argue  in  the  Assembly 
that  royalty  was  desirable  in  itself,  or  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  ambition  of  the  people  ;  the  fact  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  not  be  broached  in  the  legislature,  is  the  strongest 
proof  how  indispensable  it  is  to  regulated  freedom  that  it 
should  exist.  Seditious  cries  were  incessantly  heard  in 
the  streets ;  an  expression  of  ferocity  characterised  the 
countenances  of  the  numerous  groups  assembled  in  the 
public  places ;  and  the  frightful  figures  began  to  be  seen 
who  had  emerged  from  obscurity  on  the  5th  October,  and 
who  subsequently  proved  triumphant  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upright  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  Assembly,  awakened  by  the  threatening  signs 
which  surrounded  them  to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger, 
united  their  strength  to  resist  the  multitude.  Barnave, 
Duport,  and  Lameth,  although  passionate  friends  of  free- 
dom, coalesced  with  La  Fayette  and  the  supporters  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
the  want  of  the  powerful  voice  of  Mirabeau  was  severely 
felt.  But  even  his  commanding  eloquence  would  have 
been  unavailing.  In  these  days  of  rising  democracy  and 
patrician  desertion,  nothing  could  resist  the  new-born 
energy  of  the  people.^ 

On  the  morning  after  his  return,  Louis  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  provisionally  suspended  from  his  functions, 
and  a  band,  composed  of  National  Guards,  placed  over  his 
person,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin.  All  the  three 
were  judicially  and  minutely  examined  by  three  depu- 
ties, but  nothing  tending  to  criminate  any  was  elicited. 
They  were  strictly  watched  in  the  palace,  and  allowed 
only  to  take  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
before  the  public  were  admitted.  ^  National  Guards  even 
kept  guard  all  night  in  the  Queen's  bedroom.  Meanwhile 
the  Assembly  prepared  a  legislative  measure  on  the  subject 
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of  his  flight.    Barnave  and  the  two  Lameths  now  had  the     chap. 

generosity  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate        vi. 

monarch ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the     '~^i 

address  and  ability  of  the  former,  who  suggested  the 

answers  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  commissioners  of 

the  Assembly,  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  he  never 

intended  to  leave  France,  but  only  to  extricate  himself 

from  the  dangers  of  the  capital.    Bouille,  who  had  retired 

to  Luxembourg,  beyond  the  frontier  of  France,  at  the  same  i  Weber,  n. 

time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  generously  ^^mis  ^P^ 

took  upon  himself  the  entire  criminality  of  the  journey,  by  iss,  we. 

protesting  that  he  was  its  sole  author  ;  while  he  declared,  4(,2*"  T^h.  l  * 

in  the  name  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whose  territories  302, 303. 

he  soon  after  retired,  that  he  would  hold  them  responsible 

for  the  safety  of  the  royal  prisoners.^  ' 

The  object  of  the  Republicans  was  to  make  the  flight  of 
the  King  the  immediate  pretext  for  his  dethronement        93. 
and  death  ;  that  of  the  Constitutionalists,  to  preserve  the  SS  Repub- 
throne,  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  shake,  notwith-  Ucans. 
standing  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  attempt.     The 
examination  of  Louis,  on  the  subject  of  his  journey  to 
Varennes,  was  intended  by  the  Republicans  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  his  prosecution ;  but  it  was  so  adroitly 
managed  by  the  committees  to  whom  it  was  referred,  that, 
instead  of  efiecting  that  object,  it  went  far  to  exculpate 
him  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
left  the  kingdom,  but  only  to  have  withdrawn  to  a  place 
of  safety  within  it.    The  seven  committees,  to  whom  that 
important  examination  was  entrusted,  reported  that  the 
journey  of  the  King  afforded  no  foundation  for  an  accusa- 
tion against  him.    The  debate  on  this  report  called  forth 
the  energies  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  and  developed 
the  principles  on  both  sides.  The  inviolability  of  the  King's  2  w-  t  p 
person,  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly,  xi.  1, 68. 
was  the  basis  of  the  argument  on  the  constitutional  side.2 

"  To  admit,"  said  Robespierre,  in  answer,  "  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  King  for  acts  which  are  personal  to  himself,        g^ 
is  to  establish  a  god  upon  earth.    We  can  allow  no  fiction  Argument 
to  consecrate  impunity  to  crime,  or  give  any  man  a  right  ^i^re  ^^ 
to  bathe  our  families  in  blood.    But  you  have  decreed,  it  against  the 
is  said,  this  inviolability:  so  much  the  worse.  An  authority    ^"^' 
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more  powerful  than  that  of  the  constitution  now  condemns 
it ;  the  authority  of  reason,  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
the  duty  of  providing  for  their  safety.  The  constitution 
has  not  decreed  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  sovereign ; 
it  has  only  declared  him  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
ministers.  To  this  privilege,  already  immense,  are  you 
prepared  to  add  an  immunity  from  every  personal  offence — 
from  perjury,  murder,  op  robbery  1  Shall  we,  who  have 
levelled  so  many  other  distinctions,  leave  this,  the  most 
dangerous  of  them  all  1  Ask  of  England  if  she  recognises 
such  an  impunity  in  her  sovereigns  ?  Would  you  behold 
a  beloved  son  murdered  before  your  eyes  by  a  furious  king, 
and  hesitate  to  deliver  him  over  to  criminal  justice  ?  Enact 
laws  which  punish  all  crimes  without  exception,  or  suffer 
the  people  to  avenge  them  for  themselves.  You  have 
heard  the  oaths  of  the  King.  Where  is  the  juryman,  who, 
after  having  heard  his  manifesto,  and  the  account  of  his 
journey,  would  hesitate  to  declare  him  guilty  of  perjury, 
that  is,  felony  towards  the  nation  ?  The  King  is  inviolable ; 
but  so  are  you.  Bo  you  now  contend  for  his  privilege  to 
murder  with  impunity  millions  of  his  subjects  ?  Do  you 
dare  to  pronounce  the  King  innocent,  when  the  nation 
has  declared  him  guilty  ?  Consult  its  good  sense,  since 
your  own  has  abandoned  you.  I  am  called  a  Republican : 
whether  I  am  or  not,  I  declare  my  conviction,  that  any 
form  of  government  is  better  than  that  of  a  feeble  monarch, 
alternately  the  tool  of  contending  factions."^ 

"  Regenerators  of  the  empire,"  said  Barnave,  in  reply, 
"  follow — continue  the  course  you  have  commenced.  You 
have  already  shown  that  you  have  courage  enough  to 
destroy  the  abuses  of  power  ;  now  is  the  time  to  demon- 
strate, that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  protect  the  institutions 
you  have  formed.  At  the  moment  that  we  evince  our 
strength,  let  us  manifest  our  moderation  ;  let  us  exhibit  to 
the  world,  intent  on  our  movements,  the  fair  spectacle  of 
peace  and  justice.  What  would  the  trial  of  the  King  be, 
but  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  ?  Are  you  prepared  to 
destroy,  at  the  first  shock,  the  constitution  you  have  framed 
with  so  much  care "?  You  are  justly  proud  of  having  closed 
a  Revolution,  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  : 
you  are  now  called  on  to  commence  a  new  one  :  to  open  a 
gulf,  of  which  no  human  wisdom  can  see  the  bottom  ;  in 
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which  laws,  lives,  and  property,  would  be  alike  swallowed     chap. 
up.     With  wisdom  and  moderation,  you  have  exercised        ^^• 
the  vast  powers  committed  to  you  by  the  state  ;  you  have       j^gi. 
created  liberty  ;  beware  of  substituting  in  its  stead  a 
violent  and  sanguinary  despotism.     Be  assured  that  those 
who  now  propose  to  pass  sentence  on  the  King,  will  do 
the  same  to  yourselves  when  you  first  thwart  their  ambi- 
tion.    If  you  prolong  the  Revolution,  it  will  increase  in 
violence.    You  will  be  beset  with  clamours  for  confiscations 
and  murders  ;  the  people  will  never  be  satisfied  but  with 
substantial  advantages,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  destroying  their  superiors.     The  world  hitherto  has 
been  awed  by  the  powers  we  have  developed  ;  let  it  now  be 
charmed  by  the  gentleness  which  graces  them."    Moved  I7th  July. 
by  these  generous  sentiments,  and  in  secret  alarmed  at  the 
general  avowal  of  republican  principles  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  report  of  the  iffh  juiy.'^' 
committee,  with  only  seven  dissentient  voices.     But  to  Hist  Pari. 
this  decree  was  annexed,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  Deux' Amis, 
party,  a  clause,  declaring,  that  if  the  King  shall  put  him-  yj:„^^^  ?^I- 
self  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  direct  it  against  the  Lac*  vui. 
nation,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated,  and  shall  be  ^^^'  f^^^^ 
responsible  for  his  acts  as  an  ordinary  citizen.     Of  this  3io. 
enactment  the  popular  party  made  fatal  use  in  the  subse- 
quent insurrections  against  the  throne.^ 

Foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  influence  the  Assembly, 
the  Democrats  next  attempted  to  rouse  the  people.     A        ^„ 
petition  for  his  immediate  dethronement,  drawn  up  by  Revolt  in 
Brissot,  editor  of  the  Patriot  Frangais,  and  an  able  repub-  ^^®j£ir"^ 
lican,  in  conjunction  with  Marat,  was  taken  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars  for  signature.    The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Cordeliers  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  recognise 
Louis  as  sovereign,  and  published  the  most  inflammatory 
harangues,  which  were  immediately  placarded  in  all  the 
streets  of  Paris.    A  general  insurrection  was  prepared  for  July  17. 
the  following  day.    "  We  will  repair,"  said  they,  "  to  the 
Field  of  the  Federation,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  will 
dethrone  the  perjured  King.    That  day  will  be  the  last  of 
all  the  friends  of  treason."     The  17th  July  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  insurrection ;  there  was  no  regular  force  in 
Paris ;  every  thing  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  National 
Guard.    On  the  morning  of  that  day,  two  difi"erent  bands 
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CHAP,     of  the  people  were  in  motion  ;  one  decently  clothed,  grave 

VI-       in  manner,  small  in  number,  headed  by  Brissot ;  the  other, 

,^9j       hideous  in  aspect,  ferocious  in  language,  formidable  in 

numbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Robespierre.     Both  were 

confident  of  success,  and  sure  of  impunity;  for  hitherto 

not  a  single  insurrection  had  been  suppressed,  and  hardly 

one  popular  crime,  excepting  the  murder  of  the  baker 

Fran9ois,  had  been  punished.    Two  unhappy  Invalids  had 

1  j)gy^        placed  themselves  under  the  steps  of  the  altar  on  the 

Amis,  Ti.      Champ  de  Mars  to  observe  the  extraordinary  scene  ;  a  cry 

>i?nSeur,     arose  that  they  were  assassins  placed  there  to  blow  up 

July  18.       the  leaders  of  the  people  ;  without  giving  themselves  the 

3^*8^  slsi"      trouble  to  ascertain  whether  any  powder  was  there,  they 

Th.  i.  311.    beheaded  the  unhappy  wretches  on  the  spot,  and  paraded 

their  heads  on  pikes  round  the  altar  of  France.^ 

The  Assembly,  in  this  emergency,  took  the  most 
gy  energetic  measures  to  support  its  authority.  It  declared 
Vigorous  its  sittings  permanent,  and  caused  the  municipality  to 
the^As^sem-  summon  the  National  Guards  to  their  several  rendezvous  ; 
W-  Vic-  La  Fayette  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  proceeded 
Fay^tie.  *  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  followed  by  twelve  hundred 
grenadiers.  On  the  road,  a  traitor  in  the  ranks  discharged 
a  pistol  at  him,  which  fortunately  missed  its  aim ;  he  had  the 
magnanimity  to  liberate  the  offender  from  the  confinement 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Meanwhile  the  red  flag  was  boldly 
hoisted,  by  order  of  Bailly,  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  the 
good  citizens  earnestly  urged  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law.  Arrived  in  sight  of  the  insurgents,  La  Fayette  unfurled 
the  red  flag,  and  summoned  the  multitude,  in  name  of  the 
law,  to  disperse  :  cries  of  "  A  bas  le  drapeau  rouge  !  k  bas 
les  baionnettes  ! "  accompanied  by  volleys  of  stones,  were 
the  only  answer.  A  discharge  in  the  air  was  then  given, 
which,  not  being  attended  by  the  effect  of  intimidation, 
La  Fayette  resolutely  ordered  a  volley  point-blank,  which 
immediately  brought  down  a  great  number  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  an  instant  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars  was  deserted.  Robespierre,  Danton,  Freron,  Marat, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  disappeared,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  party  was  complete.  Trembling 
with  apprehension,  the  former  implored  an  asylum  from 
his  friends,  deeming  himself  insecure,  notwithstanding  his 
inviolability  as  a  deputy,  in  his  obscure  abode.  The  revolu- 
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tionary  fury  was  effectually  quelled,  and  had  the  government     chap. 
possessed  the  energy  to  have  marched  on  the  clubs  of  the        vi. 
Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  and  closed  these  great  foun- 
tains of  treason,  the  constitutional  monarchy  might  have 
been  established,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  prevented.  But 
this  act  of  vigour,  being  followed  by  no  others  of  the  same  me^^Jj,°"Je 
character,  gradually  lost  its  effect ;  the  clubs  resumed  their  Paris,  No. 
inflammatory  debates :  Marat,  Danton,  Camille  Desmou-  peux  Amis 
lins,  Freron,  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  seeing  that  no  ^i;  ^45,  251. 
prosecutions  followed  the  arrests,  reappeared  from  their  xl  107,^12. 
retreats,  and  the  march  of  the  Revolution  went  on  with  |^^^|-  ^^ 
redoubled  vigour.     The  recollection  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  Lac.  viii. 
however,  sunk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  democrats,  and  Th'Tsii 
they  took  a  bloody  revenge,  years  afterwards,  upon  the  312.  ' 
intrepid  Bailly,  who  had  first  hoisted  the  signal  of  resistance 
to  popular  licentiousness.! 

The  Assembly  was  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of 
its  own  success.      It  received  congratulatory   addresses        gg^ 
from  every  part  of  France  ;  the  cities,  the  provinces,  vied  But  the 
with  each  other  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  ticmais^s  do 
stand  at  last  made  against  a  faction  which  had  disgraced  ?*^*  foUow 
the  Revolution.    All  of  them  had  a  moderate,  many  a 
royalist  tendency  :  a  signal  proof  of  the  ease  with  which 
at  this  period  the  Revolution  might  have  been  checked 
by  proper  firmness  in  the  government  and  union  among 
the  higher  classes.    So  pressing  did  the  danger  to  the  Jaco- 
bins become,  that  Petion  published  a  long  letter  on  the  sub- 
j  ect,  which  produced  a  great  impression .   But  it  was  difiicult 
for  the  Assembly,  in  the  close  of  their  career,  to  depart  from 
the  principles  with  which  they  commenced  :   and  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  new  allies  who  crowded  round  their 
victorious  standard.     Indecision,  in  consequence,  charac- 
terised their  proceedings.    Recollection  of  the  past  inclined 
them  to  popular,  dread  of  the  future  to  constitutional 
measures.    In  their  efforts  to  please  all  factions,  they  2  Hist.  pari. 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  none,  and  left  the  monarchy  a  ^^- 175, 177. 

X     xt.     r     •  •  1  •   u  -A   X   J  XI  1      Bert.de 

prey  to  the  furious  passions  which  now  agitated  the  people,  moU.  v.  183, 
from  tho  consequences  of  the  excitement  they  themselves  ^lo-  Lab.  v, 
had  originated.     The  termination  of  their  labours  was  139,140. 
now  approaching.    The  several  committees  to  whom  the  "^^^  \^^- 
different  departments  of  the  constitution  had  been  referred,  317, 318.' 
had  all  made  their  reports  ;  ^  the  members  were  fatigued 
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CHAP,     with  their  divisions,  the  people  desirous  of  exercising  the 
VI.       powers  of  election.    Nothing  remained  but  to  combine  the 
decrees  regarding  the  constitution  into  one  act,  and  submit 
it  for  the  sanction  of  the  King. 

It  was  proposed,  in  consolidating  the  different  decrees 
99        regarding  the  constitution,  to  revise  some  of  its  articles. 
Proposal  to  The  democratic  tendency  of  many  parts  was  already 
constitution,  perceived  ;  and  the  Assembly  trembled  at  the  agitation 
which  pervaded  the  empire.    All  the  subordinate  ques- 
tions which  remained  were  decided  in  favour  of  the 
royal  authority  ;  but  they  wanted  courage,  and  perhaps 
had  not  influence,  to  alter  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
constitution.     They  were  strongly  urged,  before  it  was 
too  late,  to  correct  their  faults.    "  Have  the  courage,"  said 
Malouet,  "  to  confess  your  errors,  and  repair  them.    You 
are  inclined  to  efface  some  blemishes  ;  go  a  step  further, 
and  correct  some  deformities.    While  the  work  is  still  in 
your  hands,  is  it  not  better  to  give  more  strength  and 
stability  to  the  fabric  1 "    The  design  of  Barnave,  Malouet, 
and  the  Lameths,  who  were  now  fully  alive  to  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  constitution  they  had  framed,  was  to  restore 
the  separation  of  the  chambers,  and  give  the  absolute  veto 
to  the  crown.    For  this  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  Malouet 
should  propose  the  revision  of  these  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  constitution  ;  that  Barnave  should  reply  in 
vehement  strains,  but  at  the  same  time  give  up  those  that 
were  agreed  on,  as  proved  by  experience  to  be  inexpedient. 
But  while  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  rational  and 
prudent  members,  the  violent  party-men  on  both  sides, 
though  from  different  motives,  combined  to  hasten  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.    The  Royalists  wished  that 
the  faults  of  the  constitution  should  remain  so  glaring,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  Jacobins, 
more  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  dreaded  the  reaction 
M^m"i?."53.  ^"  favour  of  order  which  had  recently  begun  among  the 
Hist.  Pari,    higher,  and  hoped  every  thing  from  the  revolutionary 
Bert,  de  '     Spirit  which  was  now  spreading  among  the  lower  orders. 
MoU.  V.211,  «  My  friends,"  said  Robespierre  to  the  mobs  which  began 
i.  140, 145!    to  collect,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Assembly,  "  you 
320321"'      arrive  too  late:  all  is  lost,  the  King  is  saved."^     In  vain 
ThLzib.    Barnave,  Lameth,  Chapelier,  and  other  enlightened  men, 
implored  them  to  retain  the  legislative  power  yet  a  while 
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in  their  hands  ;  they  were  met  by  complaints  of  their  chap. 
unpopularity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  di;5solving  while  yet  vi. 
any  influence  remained  ;  and  the  majority,  weary  of  the 
work  of  regeneration,  resolved  to  separate.  As  a  last 
measure  of  security,  they  declared  that  the  representatives 
of  France  might  revise  the  constitution,  but  not  till  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years  ;  a  vain  precaution,  imme- 
diately forgotten  amid  the  impetuosity  and  struggles  of 
their  successors. 

Before  finally  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  King,  the 
Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  passed  a  destruc-       loo. 
tive  measure,  similar  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  SeK-denying 
English  Parliament,  declaring  that  none  of  its  members  Sept.  4. 
should  be  capable  of  election  into  the  next  legislature. 
This  resolution,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  was  agreed 
to  under  the  influence  of  various  motives.    The  desire  of 
regaining  their  power  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats  ;  inex- 
tinguishable resentment  against  the  leaders  of  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  part  of  the  court ;  wild  hopes  of  anarchy,  and  a 
fear  of  reaction  in  the  existing  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  democrats;  patriotic  feeling  among  the  friends  of 
their  country  ;  a  wish  for  the  popularity  consequent  on  a 
disinterested  action,  combined  to  secure  the  passing  of  a 
decree  fraught  with  the  last  miseries  to  France.  The  King 
was  so  ill  advised  at  this  juncture,  that  he  employed  all  his 
own  influence,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  to  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  this  ordinance.    The  idea  was  prevalent  among 
the  Royalists  that  the  public  mind  was  entirely  changed  : 
that  the  people  had  become  attached  to  the  sovereign ; 
and  that,  if  the  old  members  could  only  be  excluded,  an 
Assembly  would  be  returned  at  the  next  election  which 
would  undo  all  that  the  present  one  had  done.    When  the 
question  accordingly  was  proposed,  the  Royalists  united 
with  the  Jacobins,  and,  stifling  all  arguments  by  a  cry  for  i  ujgt  p^^j 
the  vote,  passed  the  fatal  resolution.  This  system  of  chang-  xi.  389, 392. 
ing  their  governors  at  stated  periods,  always  has  been,  sept.'s^^^' 
and  always  will  be,  a  favourite  one  with  Republicans,  J^"™°g*' 
because  it  magnifies  their  own,  and  diminishes  their  rulers'  Mig.  i.  i4i. 
importance ;  ^  but  it  is  more  ruinous  than  any  other  system  J'^^  ^^^^*- 
that  can  be  devised  to  national  welfare,  because  it  places  the  323. 
direction  of  afiairs  constantly  in  inexperienced  hands,  and 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,    removes  ability  from  the  helm  at  the  very  time  it  has 
VI.       become  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  public  affairs. 
j„g^  Previous  to  the  act  of  the  constitution  being  submitted 

.Qj        to  the  King,  he  was  reinvested  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
Thekingre-  ing  a  guard,  and  restored  to  the  freedom  of  which  he  had 
wh^Ms       ^^^^  deprived,  since  his  arrest  at  Varennes.    After  several 
power.         days'  careful  examination,  he  declared  his  acceptance  in 
Sept.  13.      the  following  terms  : — "  I  accept  the  constitution  ;  I  en- 
gage to  maintain  it  alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign 
aggression,  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power."    This  message  occasioned  the  warmest  ap- 
plause.     La  Fayette,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
procured  a  general  amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  flight  of  the  King,  or  compromised  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution.    On  the  following  day,  the  King 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Assembly,  to  declare  his  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution.    The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
Dauphin,  was  in  the  reporters'  box  ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  was  received  with  applause.    An  immense 
Sept.  14       crowd  accompanied  the  sovereign  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
he  was  the  object  of  the  momentary  applause  of  the  tri- 
1  Moniteur,  bunes  of  the  people :  but  the  altered  state  of  the  Royal 
Sept.  14,      authority  was  evinced  by  the  formalities  observed  even 
Hist.  Pari,    in  the  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm.    The  monarch 
xi.  399, 403.  ^g^g  j^q  longer  seated  on  the  throne  apart  from  his  sub- 

Deux  Amis,  .  °,     .        .  ,.,  ,,  , 

vi.  312, 316.  jects  ;  two  chairs,  in  every  respect  alike,  were  allotted  to 
35T'  ^Th  i  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  president ;  and  he  did  not  possess,  even  in 
316.  appearance,  more  authority  than  the  leader  of  that  haughty 

body.i 

At  length,  on  the  29th  September,  the  sittings  of  the 
JQ2        Assembly  were  closed.    The  King  attended  in  person,  and 
ciosjng'of    delivered  a  speech  full  of  generous  sentiments  and  eloquent 
ti^cAesem-  expressions.    "In  returning  to  your  constituents,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  still  an  important  duty  to  discharge  ;  you 
have  to  make  known  to  the  citizens  the  real  meaning  of 
the  laws  you  have  enacted,  and  to  explain  my  sentiments 
to  the  people.    Tell  them,  that  the  King  will  always  be 
their  first  and  best  friend  ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  af- 
fection ;  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  them,  and 
with  them  ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to  their  happi- 
ness will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  80  will  constitute  his  reward."  Vehement  and  sincere 
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applause   followed   these    expressions.      The   president,     chap. 
Thouret,  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  said,  "  The  Constituent        vi. 
Assembly  declares  its  mission  accomplished,  and  its  sit-        - 
tings  are  now  closed."    Magnificent  fetes  were  ordered  hy 
the  King  for  the  occasion,  which  exhausted  the  already 
weakened  resources  of  the  throne.    The  palace  and  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  were  superbly  illuminated  ;  and  the  King, 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  family,  drove  through  the 
long  lighted  avenues  of  the  Champs  Elysees  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.    But  a  vague  disquietude  per-  ^  i>eux 
vaded  all  ranks  of  society  ;  the  monarch  sought  in  vain  tu^sil]' 
for  the  expressions  of  sincere  joy  which  appeared  on  the  ^^^-  ^-  ^23, 
f^te  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July :  then  all  was  con-  stagi,  i.  434, 
fidence  and  hope — now,  the  horrors  of  anarchy  were  daily  ^?.^-  o^^^J;, 
anticipated.    The  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution  Mig.  i.  142. ' 
closed  ;  all  persons  of  intelligence  feared  that  it  was  only 
about  to  commence.^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France  ;  an  Assembly  which,  amidst  much  good,  has  pro-  103. 
duced  more  evil  than  any  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  constitSif 
world.  Called  to  the  highest  destinies,  entrusted  with  the  Assembly. 
noblest  duties,  it  was  looked  to  as  commencing  a  new  era 
in  modern  civilisation,  as  regenerating  an  empire  gray 
with  feudal  corruption,  but  teeming  with  popular  energy. 
How  it  accomplished  the  task,  is  now  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience. Time,  the  great  vindicator  of  truth,  has  un- 
folded its  errors  and  illustrated  its  virtues.  The  great 
evils  which  then  afilicted  France  were  removed  by  its 
exertions.  Liberty  of  religious  worship,  but  imperfectly 
provided  for  in  1787,  was  secured  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
torture,  the  punishment  of  the  wheel,  and  all  cruel  corporal 
inflictions,  other  than  death,  were  abolished  ;  trial  by  jury, 
publicity  of  criminal  proceedings,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  accused,  counsel  for  his  defence,  fixed  by 
law  ;  the  ancient  parliaments,  the  fastnesses  of  a  varied 
jurisprudence, though  ennobled  bygreat  exertions  in  favour 
of  freedom,  were  suppressed,  and  one  uniform  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  was  introduced.  Lettres-de-cachet  were 
annihilated ;  exemptions  from  taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  extinguished  ;  an  equal  system  of 
finance  established  through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  most 
oppressive  imposts,  those  on  salt  and  tobacco,  the  taille,  and 
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the  tithes,  suppressed ;  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the 
feudal  burdens,  abolished.  France  owes  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  the  doubtful  experiment  of  national  guards  ; 
the  opening  of  the  army  to  courage  and  ability  from 
every  class  of  society  ;  and  a  general  distribution  of 
landed  property  among  the  labouring  classes — the  greatest 
benefit,  when  not  brought  about  by  injustice  or  the  spolia- 
tion of  others,  which  can  be  conferred  upon  a  nation.^  * 
The  beneficial  effect  of  these  changes  was  speedily  demon- 
strated by  the  consequences  of  the  errors  into  which  her 
government  subsequently  fell.  They  enabled  the  nation 
to  bear,  and  to  prosper  under,  accumulated  evils,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  extinguished  the  national  strength 
under  the  monarchy — national  bankruptcy,  depreciated 
assignats,  civil  divisions,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  conscription  of  Napoleon,  subjugation  by 
Europe.^ 

The  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  produced 
consequences  equally  important,  some  still  more  lasting. 
By  destroying,  in  a  few  months,  the  constitution  of  a 
thousand  years,  it  set  afloat  all  the  ideas  of  men,  and 
spread  the  fever  of  innovation  universally  throughout  the 
empire.  By  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  it 
gave  a  fatal  precedent  of  injustice,  too  closely  followed  in 
future  years,  exasperated  a  large  and  influential  class,  and 
rendered  public  manners  dissolute  by  leaving  the  seeds  of 
war  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  By  establishing  the 


•  It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Biscay,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  peasantry  are  proprietors 
of  the  land  they  cultivate,  without  being  convinced  of  the  great  eftect  of  such 
a  state  of  things  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  pro- 
moting the  development  of  those  habits  of  comfort  and  those  artificial  wants 
which  form  the  true  regulators  of  the  principle  of  increase.  The  aspect  of 
France  since  the  Revolution,  when  compared  with  what  it  was  before  that 
event,  abundantly  proves  that  its  labouring  poor  have  experienced  the  benefit 
of  this  change  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  about  by  injustice,  its 
fruits  would  have  been  highly  beneficial.  But  no  great  act  of  iniquity  can 
be  committed  by  a  nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  without  its  conse- 
quences being  felt  by  the  latest  generations.  The  confiscation  of  land  has 
been  to  France  what  a  similar  measure  had  before  been  to  Ireland,  a  source 
of  weakness  and  discord  which  will  never  be  closed.  It  has  destroyed  the 
barrier  alike  against  the  crown  and  the  populai;e,  and  left  the  nation  no 
protection  against  the  violence  of  either.  Freedom  has  been  rendered  to 
the  last  degree  precarious,  from  the  consequences  of  this  great  change  : 
and  the  subsequent  irresistible  authority  of  the  central  government,  how 
tyrannical  soever,  at  Paris,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  tlie  prostration  of 
the  strength  of  the  provinces  by  the  destruction  of  tlieir  landed  proprie- 
tors. The  ruinous  consequences  of  this  injustice  upon  the  future  freedom 
of  France,  will  be  amply  demonstrated  iu  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
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right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  conferring  the  nomination  chap. 
of  all  offices  of  trust  upon  the  nation,  it  habituated  the  vi. 
people  to  the  exercise  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  which  it  had  itself 
established,  and  which  the  new  possessors  were  incap- 
able of  exercising  with  advantage  either  to  themselves 
or  the  state.  It  diminished  the  influence  of  the  crown 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  controlling 
the  people,  and  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  factions  arising 
out  of  the  hasty  changes  which  had  been  introduced.  By 
excluding  themselves  from  the  next  Assembly,  its  members 
deprived  France  of  all  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and 
permitted  their  successors  to  commence  the  same  course  of 
error  and  innovation,  to  the  danger  of  which  they  had 
been  too  late  awakened.  By  combining  the  legislature  into 
one  assembly,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  lower 
ranks  had  a  decisive  superiority,  it  in  effect  vested 
supreme  political  power  in  one  single  class  of  society :  a 
perilous  gift  at  all  times,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  be 
dreaded  when  that  class  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment, and  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  powers  with  which 
it  was  entrusted.  By  removing  the  check  of  a  separate 
deliberate  assembly,  it  exposed  the  political  system  to 
the  unrestrained  influence  of  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
to  which  all  large  assemblages  of  men  are  occasionally  sub- 
ject, and  to  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  national  charac- 
ter rendered  such  an  assembly  in  France  in  an  especial 
manner  liable.  By  destroying  the  parliaments,  the  hierar- 
chy, the  corporations,  and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces^ 
it  swept  away  the  firmest  bulwark  by  which  constitu- 
tional freedom  might  have  been  protected  in  future  times, 
by  annihilating  those  institutions  which  combine  men  of 
similar  interests  together,  and  leaving  only  a  multitude  of 
insulated  individuals  to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest  with 
the  executive  and  the  capital,  wielding  at  will  the  power 
of  the  army  and  the  resources  of  government.  By  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  religion,  and  appropriation  to 
secular  purposes  of  all  the  funds  for  its  support,  it  not 
only  gave  the  deepest  wound  to  public  virtue,  but  in- 
flicted an  irreparable  injury  on  the  cause  of  freedom, 
by  arraying  under  opposite  banners  the  two  great 
governing  powers  of  the  human  mind — diminishing  the 
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CHAP,     influence  of  the  elevated  and  spiritual,  and  removing  all 

VI.       control  over  the  selfish  principles  of  our  nature. 
~~[i^i  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 

j^^ '      from  all  who  study  the  action  and  progress  of  the  human 
Which  were  mind  Under  the  influence  of  such  convulsions,  that  all 
mitte™in     these  great  and  perilous  changes  were  carried  into  effect 
the  face  of    by  the  Assembly,  not  only  without  any  authority  from 
strmitTons.   their  constituents,  but  directly  in  the  face  of  the  cahiers 
containing  the  official  announcement  of  the  intentions 
of  the  electors.    The  form  of  government  which  it  esta- 
blished, the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  which 
it   introduced,   the    abolition    of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments, the  suspensive  veto,  the  destruction  of  titles  of 
honour,  the  infringement  on  the  right  of  the  King  to 
make  peace  or  war,  the  nomination  of  judges  by  the 
people,  were  all  so  many  usurpations  directly  contrary  to 
icaionne,    the  great  majority  of  these  official  instruments,  which 
222  223       still  remain  a  monument  of  the  moderation  of  the  people 
290, 304.       at  the  commencement,  as  their  subsequent  acts  were  proof 
of  their  madness  during  the  progress,  of  the  Revolution.^ 
The  single  fault  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
jjjg        led  to  all  these  disastrous  consequences,  was  that,  losing 
Vicious'       sight  of  the  object  for  which  alone  it  was  assembled, 
^ScXd  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  it  directed  all   its  efibrts  to 
all  these       the  attainment  of  power.     Instead  of  following  o^it  the 
disasters.      ^^^^  object,  and  improving  the  fabric  of  the  state,  to 
which  it  was  called  by  the  monarch  and  sent  by  the 
country,  it  contended  only  for  the  usurpation  of  abso- 
lute power  in  all  its  departments  ;  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  design  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  equipoises 
which  give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  serve  as  correctives  to 
any  violent  disposition  which  may  exist  in  any  of  the 
orders.     When  it  had  done  this,  it  instantly,  and  with 
unpardonable  perfidy,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  equally 
of  public  faith  and  private  right,  by  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.    It  made   and  recorded  what  has 
been  aptly  styled  by  Mr  Burke  a  digest  of  anarchy,  called 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  by  its  influence  destroyed  every 
hold  of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.     "  The  real  object,"  says  Mr  Burke, 
"  of  all  this,  was  to  level  all  those  institutions,  and  sever 
all  those  connexions,  natural,  religious,  and  civil,  which 
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hold  together  society  by  a  chain  of  subordination — to     chap. 
raise  soldiers  against  their  officers,    tradesmen    against        vi. 
their  landlords,  curates  against  their  bishops,  children    "TTTi 
against  their  parents."     A  universal  liberation  from  all 
restraints,  civil  and  religious — moral,  political,  and  mili- 
tary— was  the  grand  end  of  all  their  efforts,  which  the 
weakness  of  the  holders  of  property  enabled  them  to  carry 
into  complete  effect.    Their  precipitance,  rashness,  and 
vehemence  in  these  measures,  were  the  more  inexcusable, 
seeing  they  had  not  the  usual  apology  of  revolutionists, 
that  they  were  impelled  by  terror  or  necessity.    On  the 
contrary,  their  whole  march  was  a  continued  triumph — 
their  popularity  was  such  that  they  literally  directed  the 
public  movement :  in  unresisted  might,  their  pioneers  i  gm-ke  v 
w^ent  before  them,  levelling  in  the  dust  alike  the  bulwarks  14, 15, 89. 
of  freedom,  the  safeguards  of  property,  the  buttresses  of 
religion,  the  restraints  of  virtue.^ 

But  the  most  ruinous  step  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
that  which  rendered  all  the  others  irreparable,  was  the  j^y 
great  number  of  revolutionary  interests  which  they  Fatal  crea- 
created.  By  transferring  political  power  into  new  and  voiuSonary 
inexperienced  hands,  who  valued  the  acquisition  in  pro-  interests. 
portion  to  their  unfitness  to  exercise  it  ;  by  creating  a 
host  of  new  proprietors,  dependant  upon  the  new  system 
for  their  existence  ;  by  placing  the  armed  and  civil  force 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  populace — they  founded 
lasting  interests  upon  fleeting  passions,  and  perpetuated 
the  march  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  would  wil- 
lingly have  reverted  to  a  monarchical  government.  The 
persons  who  had  gained  either  power  or  property  by  these 
changes,  it  was  soon  found,  would  yield  them  up  only  to 
force ;  the  individuals  who  would  be  endangered  by  a 
return  to  a  legal  system,  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  prevent  it.  The  prodigious  changes  in  property 
and  political  power,  therefore,  which  the  Constituent 
Assembly  introduced,  rendered  the  alternative  of  a  revo- 
lution, or  a  bloody  civil  war,  unavoidable;  for  though 
passion  is  transitory,  the  interests  which  changes  created 
by  passion  may  have  produced  are  lasting  in  their  opera- 
tion. The  subsequent  annals  of  the  Revolution  exhibited 
many  occasions  on  which  the  people  struggled  hard  to 
shake  off  the  tyranny  which  it  had  created ;  none    in 
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CHAP,     which  the  gainers  by  its  innovations  did  not  do  their 

^^'       utmost  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  constitutional  or  legal 

1791.      government.    This  was  the  great  cause  of  the  difference 

between  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  French  and  the 

English  Revolutions  ;  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell 

made  no  essential  changes  in  the  property  or  political 

franchises  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently,  after  the 

military  usurper  expired,  no  powerful  revolutionary  inte- 

ests  existed  to  resist  a  return  to  the  old  constitution.    In 

France,  before  the  Constituent   Assembly  had  sat  six 

months,  they  had  rendered  a  total  change  in  the  structure 

of  society  unavoidable,  because  they  had  transferred  to  the 

multitude  nearly  the  whole  influence  and  possessions  of 

the  state. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else, 

]08.       has  at  least  bequeathed  one  important  political  lesson 

Proves  the    to  mankind,  which  is,  the  vanity  of  the  hope,  that  by 

impossi-  J.  111/.,. 

biiity  of  ex-  conccding  to  the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  party  an 
J?vo"udon?  increase  of  political  power,  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to 
ary  passion  further  encroachmcnts.    It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  desire, 
won.""*^^*'    ^  ^^  every  other  vehement  passion,  to  be  insatiable  ;  to 
feed  on  concessions  and  acquisitions ;  and  become  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  less  remains  for 
it  to  obtain.    This  truth  was  signally  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  this  memorable  Assembly.  Concession  there  went 
on  at  the  gallop  ;  the  rights  of  the  King,  of  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  the  parliaments,  the  corporations,  and  the  provinces, 
were  abandoned  as  fast  as  they  were  attacked.    Resistance 
was  nowhere  attempted  ;  and  yet  the  popular  party,  so 
far  from  being  satisfied,  incessantly  rose  in  its  demands. 
Democratic  ambition  was  never  so  violent  as  when  it  had 
triumphed  over  every  other  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth.   The  legislature,  the  leaders  of  the  state,  in  vain 
strove  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  by  giving  up  every 
thing  which  their  antagonists  demanded  :  in  proportion  as 
^  ^       they  receded,  their  opponents  advanced  ;  and  the  party 

ConJiiLv.     which  had  professed  at  first  a  desire  only  for  a  fair  propor- 
^-  tion  of  political  influence,  soon  became  indignant  if  the 

slightest  opposition  was  made  to  its  authority.  ^ 

This  extraordinary  fa<;t  suggests  an  important  conclusion 
in  political  science,  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Mr  Burke, 
but  has,  since  his  time,  been  abundantly  verified  by  expe- 
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rience.     This  is,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between     chap. 
popular  convulsions  which  spring  from  real  grievances,  and        vi. 
those  which  arise  merely  from  popular  zeal  or  democratic     "Ttqi 
passion.     There  is  a  boundary  to  men's  passions  when        j^g 
they  act  from  reason,  resentment,  or  interest,  but  none  Cause  to 
when  they  are  stimulated  by  imagination  or  ambition.  was*ow\ng. 
Remove  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  when  men  act 
from  the  first  motives,  you  go  a  great  way  towards  quieting 
a  commotion.     But  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or  the  oppression 
they  have  suffered  under  it,  are  of  no  sort  of  moment, 
when  a  faction   proceeding  on  speculative  grounds  is 
thoroughly  roused  against  its  form.     It  is  the  combination 
of  these  two  different  principles,  so  opposite  in  nature  and 
character,  but  yet  co-operating  at  the  moment  to  induce 
the  same  effect,  which  renders  the  management  of  a  nation 
in  such  circumstances  so  extremely  difficult ;  for  the  con- 
cessions and  reforms  which  are  the  appropriate  remedies 
for,  and  are  best  calculated  to  remove  the  discontent  arising  ^  ^^^^^  ^j 
from  the  real  grievances,  are  precisely  the  steps  likely  to  259. 
rouse  to  the  highest  pitch  the  fervour  springing  from  the 
imaginative  passions.^ 

The  great  point  of  difficulty,  and  that  on  which  the  judg- 
ment of  a  statesman  is  most  imperatively  required,  is  to        no. 
determine  when  the  proper  period  for  resistance  has  arrived.  ^^^?, 
That  such  a  period  will  arrive  in  all  revolutions,  may  be  sistancJto 
predicted  with  perfect  certainty,  because  their  effects  will  ^^^^^^jg^y" 
erelong  display  themselves  in  a  way  obvious   to  every 
capacity.     Even  during  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  this  event  had  taken  place  ;  for  during  the  two 
years  and  five  months  it  lasted,  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  perished  of  a 
violent  death,  and  a  hundred  and  seven  chateaus  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  poor  compensation  for 
those  disasters,  that  the  Assembly  passed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  laws,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  repealed  or  forgotten  during  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.2    But  though  such  disasters  will  ever  be  pre-  2  prudhom- 
sent  to  the  prophetic  vision  of  foresight,  from  the  very  me,  Crimes 
outset  of  Revolutionary  troubles,  and  amidst  the  gene-  jj^  3i2,^i^d 
ral  transports  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  yet  it  is  by  324. 
no  means  safe  for  the  statesman  to  act  on  such  anticipations 
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CHAP,  the  moment  they  become  pregnant  in  his  own  mind,  and 
VI.  those  of  the  few  historic  students  or  thinking  men  in  the 
country.  Government  has  need  of  the  support  of  physical 
strength  to  enforce  its  measures  ;  and  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  have  become  embued  with  revolutionary 
sentiments,  it  is  generally  in  vain  to  hoist  the  standard  of 
decided  resistance,  till  the  holders  of  property  and  better 
class  of  citizens  have  become  sensible  of  its  necessity, 
from  a  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of  an  opposite 
system.  Philosophers  and  historians,  who  trust  to  the 
unaided  force  of  truth,  can  never  state  it  too  early  or  too 
strongly ;  but  statesmen,  who  must  rely  on  the  support 
of  others,  should  wait  for  the  moment  of  action,  the  period 
when  dangers  or  catastrophes,  which  strike  the  senses,  have 
procured  for  them  the  support,  not  only  of  the  thinking 
few,  but  of  the  unthinking  many. 

The  personal  character  of  the  King  was  doubtless  the 
^j,        first  and  greatest  cause,  which  in  France  prevented  this 
Undue  hu-    resistance  being  opposed  to  the  work  of  innovation,  even 
S^SutkHi  when  the  proper  season  for  it  had  arrived,  and  converted 
of  the  King,  the  Stream  of  improvement  into  the  cataract  of  revolution. 
So  strongly  was  this  fatal  defect  in  the  monarch's  charac- 
ter felt  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  popular  party  in  France, 
that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  it  the  whole 
1  Dumont,    miseries  of  the  Revolution.^   Had  a  firm  and  resolute  king 

343 

been  on  the  throne,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Revolution 
would  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  whether  it  would  have 
been  attended  by  such  horrors.  All  the  measures  of  Louis 
conspired  to  bring  it  about ;  the  benevolence  and  phil- 
anthropy which,  duly  tempered  by  resolution,  would  have 
formed  a  perfect,  when  combined  with  weakness  and 
vacillation,  produced  the  most  dangerous,  of  sovereigns.* 
His  indecision,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  horror  at  decided 
measures,  ruined  every  thing ;  the  inferior  causes  which 

•  "  Pison  a  Tame  simple  et  I'esprit  abatu; 
S'il  a  grande  naissance,  il  a  peu  de  vertu; 
Non  de  cette  vertu  qui  deteste  le  crime ; 
Sa  i)rohite  severe  est  digne  que  Ton  estirae — 
Elle  a  tout  ce  qui  fait  un  grand  homme  de  bien, 
Mais  en  un  souverain  c'est  peu  de  chose  ou  rien— 
II  faut  de  la  prudence,  il  faut  de  la  luniiere, 
II  faut  de  la  vigueur  adroite  autant  que  fiere; 
Q,ui  penetre,  eblouisse,  et  seme  des  appas 
II  faut  mille  vertus  eafin  qu'il  n'aura  pns." 

OoRNifULLK,  otAon.  ActeiL  }  4. 
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conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  disastrous  result,  in      chap. 
some  degree,  at  least,  emanated  from  that  source.    There        ^^■ 
were  many  epochs  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Assembly,    ""TtoT" 
after  its  dangerous  tendency  began  to  be  perceived  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  when  an  intrepid  monarch,  aided 
by  a  faithful  army  and  resolute  nobility,   might  have 
averted  the  tempest,  turned  the  stream  of  innovation  into 
constitutional   channels,  and  established,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  a  jj^ 
limited  monarchy,  similar  to  that  which,  for  above  a  cen-  343. 
tury,  has  given  dignity  and  happiness  to  the  British 
empire.^ 

The  treachery  of  the  troops  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  which  precipitated  the  throne  beneath  the        j^^ 
feet  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  terrible  elFects  with  which  Treachery 
it  was  attended,  the  bloody  tyranny  which  it  induced,  tro^JlTs,  and 
the  ruinous  career  of  foreign  conquest  which  it  occasioned,  emigration 
and  the  national  subjugation  in  which  it  terminated,  is  to  bieSe"°* 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  treason  or  vacillation  of  these, 
the  sworn  defenders  of  order  and  loyalty.    But  for  their 
defection,  the  royal  authority  would  have  been  respected, 
democratic  ambition  coerced,  a  rallying  point  afforded  for 
the  friends  of  order,  and  the  changes  which  were  required 
confined  within  safe  and  constitutional  bounds.    The  revolt 
of  the  French  Guards  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  bonds  of  society  in  France  ;  and  they  have  been  hardly 
reconstructed,  even  by  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,   and  the  merciless   sword  of  Napoleon.     What 
the  treachery  of  the  army  had  commenced,  the  desertion 
of  the  nobility  consummated.    The  flight  of  this  immense 
body,  estimated,  with  their  families  and  retainers,  by  Mr 
Burke  at  seventy  thousand  persons,  completed  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  throne  by  depriving  it  of  its  best  defenders. 
The  friends  of  order  naturally  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair  when  they  saw  the  army  revolting,  the  crown 
yielding,  and  the  nobility  taking  to  flight.    Who  would 
make  even  the  show  of  resisting,  when  these,  the  leaders 
and  defenders  of  the  state,  gave  up  the  cause  as  hopeless  ? 
The  energy  of  ambition,  the  confidence  arising  from  num- 
bers, the  prestige  of  opinion,  passed  over  to  the  other  side.  ^  d^^^^* 
A  party  speedily  becomes  irresistible  when  its  opponents  347. 
shrink  from  the  first  encounter.^    This,  then,  is  the  great 
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CHAP,  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  French  Revolution  :  iff 
VI.  immediate  disasters,  its  bloody  atrocities,  its  ultimate 
failure,  did  not  arise  from  any  necessary  fatality,  any 
unavoidable  sequence,  but  are  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
guilt  of  some,  the  treachery  of  others,  the  delusion  of  all, 
who  were  concerned  in  its  direction. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FROM  THE    OPENING   OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE   ASSEMBLY,    TO 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  MONARCHY.— SEP.  14,  1791— AUG.  10,  1792. 


Universal  suffrage,  or  a  low  qualification  for  electors,     chap. 
has,  ill   every  age  of  democratic  excitement,  been  the       ^^^• 


favourite  object  of  the  people.    All  men,  it  is  said,  are  by       1791 
nature  equal ;  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  some  are         ^ 
the  growth  of  injustice  and  superstition,  and  the  first  Great  ex- 
step  towards   rational  freedom  is  to  restore  the  pristine  government 
equality  of  the  species.     This  principle  had  been  acted  "i^de  by  the 
upon,  accordingly,  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.    They  Assembly. 
had  given  the  right  of  voting  for  the  national  representa- 
tives to  every  labouring  man  of  the  better  sort  in  France  ; 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  affords  the  first  example,  on 
a  great  scale,  in  modern  Europe,  of  the  effects  of  a  completely 
popular  election. 

If  the  object  of  government  were  only  the  protection  of 
persons  from  injury  or  injustice,  and  nothing  except  dan-         2. 
ger  to  them  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disorders  of  universal" 
society,  and  every  man,  in  whatever  rank,  were  equally  suffrage. 
capable  of  judging  on  political  subjects,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  claims  of  the  lower  orders  to  an  equal 
share  with  the  higher  in  the  representation  would  be  well 
founded,  because  every  man's  life  is  of  equal  value  to  him- 
self.   But  its  object  is  not  less  the  protection  of  property 
than  that  of  persons  ;  and  from  this  double  duty  arises  the 
necessity  of  limiting  the  right  of  election  to  those  interested 
in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  of  these  objects.    In 
private  life,  men  are  never  deceived  on  this  subject.  In  the 
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are  owing. 


administration  of  any  common  fund,  or  the  disposal  of 
common  propertj^,  it  never  was  for  a  moment  proposed  to 
give  the  smallest  shareholder  an  equal  right  with  the 
greatest — to  give  a  creditor  holding  a  claim  for  twenty 
shillings,  for  example,  on  a  bankrupt  estate,  the  same 
vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for  ilO,000  ;  or  to  give 
the  owner  of  ten  pound  stock  in  a  public  company  the 
same  influence  as  one  holding  ten  thousand.  The  injustice 
of  such  a  proceeding  is  at  once  apparent.  The  interests  of 
the  large  shareholders  would  run  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  being  violated  or  neglected  by  those  whose  stake  was  so 
much  more  inconsiderable.  Universally  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  to  be  indispensable  to  make  the  amount  of 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  concern  be  in  some  degree 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  property  of  which  the  voter 
is  possessed. 

In  the  political  world,  the  supposed  or  immediate  inte- 
rests of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  only  different, 
but  adverse  to  those  of  the  possessors  of  property.  To 
acquire  is  the  interest  of  the  one  ;  to  retain,  that  of  the 
other.  Agrarian  laws,  and  the  equal  division  of  property, 
or  measures  tending  indirectly  to  that  result,  will,  in  every 
age,  be  the  wish  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  have 
nothing  apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by 
such  convulsions.  Their  real  and  ultimate  interests,  indeed, 
will,  in  the  end,  inevitably  suffer,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  holders  of  property,  from  such  changes  ;  because,  being 
dependant  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
they  will  be  the  greatest  losers  by  the  intermission  of  labour 
from  the  eff"ects  of  such  a  convulsion.  But  that  is  a  remote 
consequence,  which  never  will  become  obvious  to  the  great 
body  of  mankind.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  the 
superior  intelligence  and  moral  energy  of  the  higher 
orders  give  them  the  means  of  effectually  controlling  this 
natural,  but  dangerous  tendency,  on  the  part  of  their 
inferiors.  But  universal  suff'rage,  or  a  low  franchise,  levels 
all  barriers,  and  reduces  the  contests  of  mankind  to  a 
mere  calculation  of  numbers.  In  such  a  system,  the  vote 
of  Napoleon  or  Newton,  of  Bacon  or  Burke,  has  no  more 
weight  than  that  of  an  ignorant  mechanic.  Representa- 
tives elected  under  such  a  system  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  delegates  of  the   least  informed  and  most 
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dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  most  numerous  portion  of     chap. 
the  people.    Government  constructed  on  such  a  basis,  is  a        ^^i- 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.     It  is  the       j^^j 
tyranny  of  mediocrity  over  talent :  for  the  vast  majority 
of  men  are  always  mediocre.    The  contests  of  party  in  such 
circumstances  resolve  themselves  into  a  mere  strife  of  con- 
tending interests,  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  how- 
ever it  may  be  composed,  speedily  become  irresistible.     In 
periods  of  tranquillity,  when  interest  is  the  ruling  principle, 
this  petty  warfare  may  produce  only  a  selfish  system  of 
legislation  ;  in  moments  of  agitation,  when  passion  is 
predominant,  it  occasions  an  universal  insurrection  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  higher. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  signally  demon- 
strated in  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.    By         ^ 
the  enactments  of  its  predecessor,  the  whole  powers  of  Formation 
sovereignty  had  been  vested  in  the  people :   they  had  jftivg  as-^' 
obtained  what  almost  amounted  to  universal  suffrage,  and  sembiy. 
biennial  elections ;  their  representatives  wielded  despotic 
authority  ;  they  appointed  their  own  magistrates,  judges, 
and  bishops  ;  the  military  force  of  the  state  was  in  their 
hands  ;  their  delegates  commanded  the  National  Guard, 
and  ruled  the  armies.    In  possession  of  such  unresisted 
authority,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  more  they  could 
desire,  or  what  pretence  could  remain  for  insurrection 
against  the  government.     Nevertheless,    the  legislature 
which  they  had  themselves  appointed,  became,  from  the 
very  first,  the  object  of  their  dislike  and  jealousy  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  nothing  more  than 
the  preparations  for   the   revolt  which  overthrew  the 
monarchy.    "  This,"  says  the  republican  historian  Thiers, 
"  is  the  natural  progress  of  revolutionary  troubles.    Ambi- 
tion, the  love  of  power,  first  arises  in  the  higher  orders  ; 
they  exert  themselves,  and  obtain  a  share  of  the  supreme 
authority.    But  the  same  passion  descends  in  society ;  it 
rapidly  gains  an  inferior  class,  until  at  length  the  whole 
mass  is  in  movement.      Satisfied  with  what  they  have 
gained,  all  persons  of  intelligence  strive  to  stop  ;  but  it  is 
no  longer  in  their  power,  they  are  incessantly  pressed  on  H^gt^'i^ie 
by  the  crowd  in  their  rear.^     Those  who  thus  endeavour  to  Th.  ii.'z. 
arrest  the  movement,  even  if  they  are  but  little  elevated 
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CHAP,    above  the  lowest  class,  if  they  oppose  its  wishes,  are  called 
VII.      an  aristocracy,  and  incur  its  hatred.^'' 

^  Two  unfortunate  circumstances  contributed,  from  the 

outset,  to  injure  the  formation  of  the  Assembly.    These 
state  of  the  were,  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  universal 
country       emigration  of  the  nobles  during  the  period  of  the  primary 
primary       elections.    The  intelligence  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
elections,     j^yal  Family  was  received  in  most  of  the  departments  at 
the  very  time  of  the  election  of  the  delegates  who  were  to 
choose  the  deputies.    Terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety,  seized 
June  26.       every  breast ;  a  general  explosion  of  the  royal  partisans 
was  expected  ;  foreign  invasion,  domestic  strife,  universal 
suffering,  were  imagined  to  be  at  hand.    Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  alarms,  the  primary  elections,  or  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  electoral  colleges,  took  place.    But  before 
these  delegates  proceeded  to  name  the  deputies,  the  panic 
July  21.       iia(j  in  some  degree  passed  away ;  the  seizure  of  the  King 
had  dissipated  the  causes  of  immediate  apprehension  ;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 
opened  a  new  source  of  disquietude.    Hence  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  deputies  was  far  from  corresponding,  in  all 
instances,  with  the  wishes  of  the  original  electors ;  the 
latter  selected,  for  the  most  part,  energetic,  reckless  men, 
calculated  to  meet  the  stormy  times  which  were  antici- 
pated :  the  former  strove  to  intersperse  among  them  a 
few   persons    who    might    have  an  interest    in    main- 
xii.  14,  37.    taining  the  institutions  which  had  been  formed  ;  the  one 
w^sa?'^?!?  ^l^cted  to  destroy,  the  other  to  preserve.      The  majority 
Bert,  de       of  the  deputies  were  men  inclined  to  support  the  consti- 
^°"'Th.  ?'  tution  as  it  was  now  established ;  the  majority  of  the  origi- 
J92.  nal  electors  were  desirous  of  a  more  extensive  revolution, 

and  a  thorough  establishment  of  republican  institutions.^ 
But  there  was  one  circumstance  worthy  of  especial 
notice  in  the  composition  of  this  second  Assembly,  which 
Total  want  was  its  almost  total  separation  from  the  propertj/  of  the 
or  decorum  ^^^9^0^-    I"  *^Js  Tcspcct  it  offered  a  striking  contrast  to 
in  the  new    the  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  though  ruled  by  the 
Assembly.    ^Ver*  Etat  after  the  pernicious  union  of  the  orders,  yet 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
prietors and  many  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  king- 
dom.   But  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  were  not 
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fifty  persons  possessed  of  ;£100  a-year.    The  property  of     ch^p. 
France  was  thus  totally  unrepresented,  either  directly  by       ^^^• 
the  influence  of  its  holders  in  the  elections,  or  indirectly    "iTgiT" 
by  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  the  class  of  proprietors.    The 
Legislature  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  presumptuous 
and  half-educated  young  men,  clerks  in  counting-houses, 
or  attorneys  from  provincial  towns,  who  had  risen  to 
eminence  during  the  absence  of  all  persons  possessed  of 
property,  and  recommended  themselves  to  public  notice 
by  the  vehemence  with  which,  in  the  popular  clubs,  they 
had  asserted  the  principles  of  democracy.    They  had,  in 
general,  talent  enough  to  make  them  both  self-sufficient 
and  dangerous,  without  either  knowledge  profound  enough 
to  moderate  their  views,  or  property  adequate  to  steady 
their  ambition.    So  great  was  the  preponderance  of  this 
dangerous  class  in  the  new  Assembly,  that  it  appeared 
at  once  in  the  manner  in  which  the  debates  were  con- 
ducted.   The  dignified  politeness,  which,  amidst  all  its 
rashness  and  crimes,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  dis- 
played, was  no  more.    Rudeness  and  vulgarity  had  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  afiected  even  by  those 
who  had  been  bred  to  better  habits.    Such  was  the  din 
and  confusion,  that  twenty  deputies  often  rushed  together  i  g^^.^  ^^ 
to  the  tribune,  each  with  a  different  motion.    In  vain  the  Moii.  vi.  40, 
President  appealed  to  the  Assembly  to  support  his  autho-  Thoughts^' 
rity,  rang  his  bell,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hat,  in  0°  French 
token  of  the  most  abject  despair.    Nothing  could  control  works,  vU. 
the  vehement  and  vulgar  majority.      If  a  demon  had  ^^-   ^''".<^- 
selected  a  body  calculated  to  consign  a  nation  to  perdition,  iis.     ' 
his  choice  could  not  have  been  made  more  happily  to 
effect  his  object.^  * 

This  deplorable  result  was,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the 
flight  of  the  nobility,  so  prolific  in  all  the  stages  of  the         7 
Revolution  of  disaster  to  France.    The  continued  and  in-  increased 
creasing  emigration  of  the  landholders  contributed  in  the  SbiS" 
greatest  degree  to  unhinge  the  public  mind  ;  and  proved, 

*  L'Assembl6e  Legislative  fut  nommee  par  une  foule  de  gens  sans  aveu, 
courant  les  villes  et  les  champs,  vendant  leurs  suffrages  pour  un  diner  ou 
un  broc  de  vin.  Le  corps  legislatif  etait  plein  de  gens  de  cette  trempe; 
Roj-alistes  ou  Republicains  selon  le  vent  de  la  fortune :  et  il  faut  le  dire, 
quoiqu'  a  la  honte  de  la  Revolution,  ce  furent  la  les  elemens  de  la  journee 
du  10  Aout." — Prvdhomme,  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  iv.  116,  118. 
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perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent 
miseries  of  the  Revohition.  The  number  of  these  emi- 
grants amounted  by  this  time,  with  their  families,  to  near- 
ly one  hundred  thousand,  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential body  in  France.^  All  the  roads  to  the  Rhine  were 
covered  by  haughty  fugitives,  whose  inability  for  action 
was  equalled  only  by  the  presumption  of  their  language. 
They  set  their  faces  from  the  first  against  every  species  of 
improvement ;  would  admit  of  no  compromise  with  the 
popular  party;  and  threatened  their  adversaries  with  the 
whole  weight  of  European  vengeance,  if  they  persisted 
in  demanding  it.  Coblentz  became  the  centre  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  party;  and  to  men  accustomed  to  mea- 
sure the  strength  of  their  force  by  the  number  of  titles 
which  it  contained,  a  more  formidable  array  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  But  it  was  totally  deficient  in  the  real  weight 
of  aristocratic  assemblies,  the  number  and  spirit  of  their 
followers.  The  young  and  presumptuous  nobility,  possess- 
ing no  estimable  quality  but  their  valour,  were  altogether 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  moral  energy  and  practical  talent 
which  had  arisen  among  the  middle  orders  of  France.  The 
corps  of  the  emigrants,  though  always  forward  and  gallant, 
was  too  deficient  in  discipline  and  subordination  to  be  of 
much  importance  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  while  their 
impetuous  counsels  too  often  betrayed  their  allies  into 
unfortunate  measures.  Rashness  of  advice,  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  conduct  have,  with  the  exception  of  La  Vendee, 
characterised  all  the  military  efforts  of  the  Royalist  party 
in  France,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
the  Revolution. 

In  thus  deserting  their  country  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  history,  the  French  nobility  manifested  equal  base- 
its  disM-  ness  and  imprudence  :  baseness,  because  it  was  their  duty, 
trouseflFects.  yjjjjgj.  ^j|  hazards,  to  have  stood  by  their  sovereign,  and  not 
delivered  him  in  fetters  to  a  rebellious  people ;  impru- 
dence, because,  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  stranger,  and 
combating  against  their  native  country,  they  detached 
their  own  cause  from  that  of  France,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  eternal  reproach  of  bringing  their  country 
into  danger  for  the  sake  of  their  separate  and  exclusive 
interests.  The  subsequent  strength  of  the  Jacobins  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  successful  appeals  which  they  were 
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always  able  to  make  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  aud     chap. 
to  the  foreign  wars  which  identified  their  rule  with  a       vu. 
career  of  glory ;  the  Royalists  have  never  recovered  the       j^^j 
disgrace  of  having  joined  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  and 
regained  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  national  indepen- 
dence.    How  difierent  might  have    been    the    issue  of 
events,  if,  instead  of  rousing  fruitless  invasions  from  the 
German  states,  the  French  nobility  had  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  generous  efforts  of  their  own  country  ;  if 
they  had  shared  in  the  glories  of  La  Vendee,  or  combated 
under  the  walls  of  Lyons  !  Defeat,  in  such  circumstances,  ^  ^g^/^?.™?. 
would  have  been  respected,  success  unsullied  ;  by  acting  as  i,  9. 
they  did,  overthrow  became  ruin,  and  victory  humiliation.^ 
The  new  Assembly  opened  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of 
October.     An  event  occurred  at  the  very  outset  which         „ 
demonstrated  how  much  the  crown  had  been  deprived  of  Opening  of 
its  lustre,  and  which  interrupted  the  harmony  between  {J^  ^ssem- 
them  and  the  King.    A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was  Oct.  i. 
appointed  to  wait  on  Louis  ;  but  he  did  not  receive  them, 
as  the  ceremonial  had  not  been  expected,  and  merely  sent 
intimation  by  the  minister  of  justice  that  he  would  admit 
them  on  the  following  day  at  twelve  o'clock.    The  meet- 
ing was  cold  and  unsatisfactory  on  both  sides.     Shortly 
after,  the  King  came  in  form  to  the  Assembly ;  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     His  speech  was 
directed  chiefly  to  conciliation  and  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment.    But  in  the  very  outset,  Louis  experienced  the 
strength  of  the  republican  principles,  which,  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  France.     They  first  decreed  that  the  Oct.  4. 
title  of  Sire  and  Your  Majesty  should  be  dropped  at  the 
ensuing  ceremonial ;  next,  that  the  King  should  be  seated  Oct.  5. 
on  a  chair  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  President,  oet.  6. 
"When  the  monarch  refused  to  come  to  the  Assembly  on  -  Hist.  Pari. 

xii   62  74 

these  conditions,  they  yielded  that  point,  but  insisted  on  77."  Deux 
sitting  down  when  he  sat,  which  was  actually  done  at  its  ^7^^3^J'^ 
opening.    The  King  was  so  much  affected  by  this  circum-  Madame 
stance,  that  when  he  returned  to  the  Queen,  he  threw  fg^^^Jj^'  "\ 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.     He  was  deadly  147.    Th.  li. 
pale,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  so  mournful,  iionfteur, 
that  the  Queen  was  in  the  greatest  alarm.  2    "  All  is  lost :  Oct.  7,  nyi. 
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ah  !  madam,  and  you  have  been  a  witness  of  that  humi- 
liation. Is  it  this  you  have  come  into  France  to  wit- 
ness ?" 

Though  not  anarchical,  the  Assembly  was  decidedly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  democracy.  The  court  and 
the  nobles  had  exercised  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  elec- 
tions ;  the  authority  of  the  first  was  in  abeyance ;  the 
latter  had  deserted  their  country.  Hence  the  parties  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  different  from  those  in  the 
Constituent.  None  were  attached  to  the  royal  or  aristocra- 
tical  interests  ;  the  only  question  that  remained,  was  the 
maintenance  or  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne. 
^'  Et  nous  aussi,  nous  voulons  faire  une  revolution,"  said  one 
of  the  revolutionary  members  shortly  after  his  election ; 
and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  electors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deputies. 
The  desire  of  novelty,  the  ambition  of  power,  and  a  restless 
anxiety  for  change,  had  seized  the  minds  of  most  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  first, 
constitution.  The  object  of  the  original  supporters  of  the 
Revolution  had  already  become,  not  to  destroy  the  work 
of  others,  but  to  preserve  their  own.  According  to  the 
natural  progress  of  revolutionary  changes,  the  democratic 
part  of  the  first  Assembly  was  the  aristocratic  of  the  second. 
And  this  appeared,  accordingly,  even  in  the  places  which 
the  parties  respectively  occupied  in  the  Assembly  ;  for  the 
Cote  droit,  or  friends  of  the  constitution,  were  the  same 
party  who  had  formed  the  Cote  gauche,  or  democrats, 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  the  Cote  gauche  of  the 
New  Assembly  consisted  of  a  party  so  republican,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Robespierre,  and  a  few  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Jacobin  Club,  they  were  unknown  in  the  first.^ 

The  members  of  the  right,  or  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  called  the  Feuillants,  from  the  club  which 
formed  the  centre  of  their  power.  Lameth,  Barnave, 
Duport,  Damas,  and  Vaublanc,  formed  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  who,  although  for  the  most  part  excluded  from  seats 
in  the  legislature,  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  passed  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  yet,  by  their  influence  in  the 
clubs  and  saloons,  in  reality  directed  its  movements.^  The 
National  Guard,  the  army,  tlie  magistrates  of  the  depart- 
ments, in  general  all  the  constituted  authorities,  were  in 
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their  interest.    But  they  had  not  the  brilliant  orators  in     chap. 
their  ranks  who  formed  the  strength  of  their  adversaries  ;        ^^^ 
and  the  support  of  the  people  rapidly  passed  over  to  the       j^gj 
attacking  and  ultra-democratic  party. 

The  Girondists,  so  called  from  the  district  near  Bordeaux, 
called  the  Gironde,  from  whence  the  most  able  of  their        ^^ 
party  were  elected,  comprehended  the  Republicans  of  the  Character 
Assembly,  and  represented  that  numerous  and  enthusiastic  rondTsS!" 
body  in  the  state  who  longed  for  institutions  on  the  model 
of  those  of  antiquity.  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Isnard, 
and  Brissot,  were  the  splendid  leaders  of  that  party,  and 
from  their  powers  of  eloquence,  and  habits  of  declamation, 
rapidly  rose  to  celebrity.  Brissot  was  at  first  the  most  popu- 
lar of  their  leaders,  from  the  influence  of  his  journal,  the 
Patriot,  in  which  he  daily  published  to  France  the  ideas 
which  his  prodigious  mental  activity  had  the  preceding 
evening  produced  in  the  meetings  of  the  municipality,  in 
the  National  Assembly,  or  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins. 
Condorcet  exercised  the  ascendant  of  a  philosophic  mind, 
which  gave  him  nearly  the  place  which  Sieyes  had  held  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly ;  while  Petion,  calm  and  resolute, 
and  wholly  unfettered  by  scruples,  was  the  man  of  action  of 
his  party,  and  rapidly  acquired  the  same  dominion  in 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  Bailly  had  obtained  over  the  middle  classes  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.    They  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  preserved  republican  virtue,  because 
they  were  neither  addicted  to  the  frivolities,  nor  shared  in 
the  expenses  or  the  vices  of  the  court ;  forgetting  that  the 
zeal  of  party,  the  love  of  power,  and  the  ambition  of  popu- 
larity, may  produce  consequences  more  disastrous,  and 
corruption  as  great,  as  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  thirst  of 
gold,  or  the  ambition  of  kings.    They  were  never  able  to 
get  the  better  of  the  reproach,  continually  urged  against 
them  by  the  popular  party,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  i  j^gu^ 
principles,  and  now,  yielding  to  the  seductions  of  the  court.  Amis,  vi. 
not  only  embraced  the  doctrines,  but  occupied  the  very  Th!  u.  ii, 
places,  which  had  been  hitherto  held  by  their  antagonists  }^-   ^??*' 
in  the  Revolution.     They  fell  at  last  under  the  attacks  of  36.    Mig.  i.' 
a  party  more  revolutionary  and  less  humane  than  them-  ^gj-    SjJ"^ 
selves,^  who,  disregarding  the  graces  of  composition  and  the  12, 
principles  of  philosophy,  were  now  assiduously  employed 
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in  the  arts  of  popularity,  and  becoming  adepts  in  the 
infernal  means  of  exciting  the  multitude. 

A  passion  for  general  equality,  a  repugnance  for  violent 
governments,  distinguished  the  speeches  of  the  Girondists. 
Their  ideas  were  often  grand  and  generous,  drawn  from 
the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  more  enlarged 
philanthropy  of  modern  times  ;  their  language  ever  flat- 
tering and  seductive  to  the  people ;  their  principles,  those 
which  gave  its  early  popularity  and  immense  celebrity  to 
the  Revolution.  But  yet  from  their  innovations  sprang 
the  most  oppressive  tyranny  of  modern  times,  and  they 
were  at  last  found  joining  in  many  measures  of  flagrant 
iniquity.  The  dreadful  war  which  ravaged  Europe  for 
twenty  years  was  provoked  by  their  declamations ;  the 
death  of  the  King,  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  flowed  from  the  principles  which  they  promul- 
gated. The  common  proverb,  that  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  shows  how  generally  perilous  conduct,  even 
when  fl^owing  from  pure  motives,  is  found  to  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  They  were  too  often,  in  their 
political  career,  reckless  and  inconsiderate — ambition  and 
self-advancement  were  their  ruling  motives ;  and  hence 
their  eloquence  and  genius  only  rendered  them  the  more 
dangerous,  from  the  multitudes  who  were  influenced  by  the 
charm  of  their  language.  But  they  were  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  less  worthy  motives,  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  for  the  assertion,  that  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  Isnard,  Guadet,  and  the  Abb6  Fauchet,  had  all  agreed 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  court  for  6000  francs  a-month  to 
each :  and  that  the  agreement  only  broke  off" from  the  crown 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  purchase  their  services  at  so 
high  a  price.* 

Disappointed  thus  in  their  hopes  of  advancement  from 
the  court,  the  Girondist  leaders  threw  themselves  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  their  influence  in 


•  "  Ce  merae  Sieur  Durant  avait  6te  charge  par  M.  De  Lessart,  vers  la 
fin  de  Novembre  1791,  de  faire  des  propositions  pecuniaires  aux  deputes 
Brissot,  Isnard,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  et  I'Abbe  Fauchet;  et  iU  avaient  tout 
coruenti  H  vtndre  au  Minist?re  leur  in/lxtencc  dans  I'Assemblce  a  raison  do 
6000  livres  par  mois  pour  cliurun  d'eux.  Mais  M.  De  Lessart  trouva  que 
c'etait  les  payer  bien  cher ;  et  coinine  ils  ne  voulurent  rien  rabaitre  d?  leur 
demande,  oette  negooiation  n'eut  aucune  suite,  et  ne  produisait  d'liutre  eflVt 
que  d'aigrir  davantage  ces  cinq  deputi'^s  contre  le  Ministere."— Jrfemoire*  (U 
Bebtbamo  UK  Molleville,  ii.  355,  356. 
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that  quarter  erelong  proved  fatal  both  to  the  King  and  to     chap. 
themselves.     Powerful  in  raising  the  tempest,  they  were        '^^■^• 
feeble  and  irresolute  in  allaying  it ;  invincible  in  suffer-    "YmT" 
ing,  heroic  in  death,  they  were  destitute  of  the  energy  and         j^ 
practical  experience  requisite  to  avert  disaster.    The  demo-  Their  fatal 
crats  supported  them  as  long  as  they  urged  forward  the  J^^t^e  oha- 
Re volution,  and  became  their  bitterest  enemies  as  soon  raeter  of 
as  they  strove  to  allay  its  fury.     They  were  constantly 
misled,  by  expecting  that  intelligence  was  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  orders  ;  that  reason  and  justice  would 
prevail  with  the  multitude ;  and  as  constantly  disappointed 
by  experiencing  the  invariable  ascendant  of  passion  or  in- 
terest among  their  popular  supporters ; — the  usual  error 
of  elevated  and  generous  minds,  and  which  so  generally 
unfits  them  for  the  actual  administration  of  affairs.    Their 
tenets  would  have  led  them  to  support  the  constitutional 
throne,  but  they  were  too  ambitious  to  forego  ambition 
for  the  sake  of  duty  ;  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  demo- 
cratic fury  which  they  themselves  had  excited,  they  were 
compelled,  to  avert  still  greater  disasters,  to  concur  in 
many  cruel  measures,  alike  contrary  to  their  wishes  and 
their  principles.   The  leaders  of  this  party  were  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  and  Roland  ;  men  of  powerful  eloquence,  generous 
philanthropy,  and  Roman  firmness  ;  who  knew  how  to 
die,  but  not  to  live  ;  who  perished,  because  they  had  the  2i4.^^Buzot! 
passions  and  ambition  to  commence,  and  wanted  the  au-  «4- 
dacity  and  wickedness  requisite  to  complete  a  Revolution.^ 
The  Girondists  had  no  point  of  assemblage,  like  the  well- 
disciplined  forces  of  their  adversaries ;  but  their  leaders 
frequently  met  at  the  parties  of  Madame  Roland,*  where 

•  Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  afterwards  Madame  Roland,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1754,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  engraver.  She  received,  nevertheless, 
like  many  other  women  in  her  rank  of  life  at  that  period  in  France,  a  highly 
finished  education  ;  at  four  years  of  age  she  could  read  with  facility ;  and 
she  soon  after  made  rapid  progress  in  drawing,  music,  and  history.  From 
the  very  first  she  evinced  a  decided  and  energetic  character,  refused  to 
embrace  dogmas  which  did  not  convince  her  reason,  and  hence  became 
early  sceptical  on  many  points  of  the  Romish  faith  in  which  she  was 
brought  up.  She  never,  however,  became  irreligious,  and  retained  to  the 
close  of  life  a  devout  sense  both  of  an  all-powerful  Creator,  and  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity.  Her  ardent  mind,  deeply  imbued  with 
liberal  principles,  at  first  reverted  with  enthusiasm  to  the  brilliant  pictures 
of  antiquity  contained  in  the'  ancient  writers.  She  wept  that  she  had  not 
been  born  a  Greek  or  Roman  citizen,  and  carried  Plutarch's  Lives,  instead 
of  her  breviary,  to  mass.  Religious  ardour  soon  after  got  possession  of  her 
mind ;  and  she  entreated  her  mother  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  veil  in  a 
convent  in  the  Faubourg  St  Marcel.   Though  this  was  not  acceded  to  by  her 
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all  the  elegance  which  the  Revolution  had  left,  and  all  the 
talent  which  it  had  developed,  were  wont  to  assemble. 
Impassioned  in  disposition,  captivating  in  manner,  unri- 
valled in  conversation,  but  masculine  in  ambition,  and 
feminine  in  temper,  this  remarkable  woman  united  the 
graces  of  the  French  to  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter. Born  in  the  middle  ranks,  her  manners,  though 
without  the  ease  of  dignified  birth,  yet  conferred  distinction 
on  an  elevated  station  ;  surrounded  by  the  most  fascina- 
ting society  in  France,  she  preserved  unsullied  the  simpli- 
city of  domestic  life.  She  had  as  much  virtue  as  pride,  as 
much  public  ambition  as  private  integrity.  But  she  had 
all  a  woman's  warmth  of  feeling  in  her  disposition,  and 
wanted  the  calm  judgment  requisite  for  the  right  direction 
of  public  affairs.  Her  sensitive  temperament  could  not 
endure  the  constant  attacks  made  on  her  husband  at  the 


parents,  she  entered  the  convent  as  a  pensionary,  and  returned  from  it  with 
a  mind  enlarged  and  a  heart  softened.  The  elevated  reasoning  of  Bossuet,  as 
she  has  herself  told  us,  first  arrested  her  attention,  and  roused  her  reason; 
the  eloquence  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  soon  after  captivated  her  imagination. 
Indefatigable  in  study,  ardent  in  pursuit,  she  devoured  alternately  books  on 
theology,  philosophy,  oratory,  poetry,  and  romance ;  and  became  succes- 
sively a  Cartesian,  a  Janseuist,  and  a  Stoic.  She  even  wrote  an  essay  on  a 
question  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Besangon.  In  1780,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  she  married  M.  Roland,  then  an  inspector  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures at  Rouen,  who  subsequently  became  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
She  was  now  in  possession  of  wealth  and  independence,  and  though  her 
marriage  with  him  was  a  union  founded  on  esteem  only,  as  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  her  senior,  yet  she  proved  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife. 
Partly  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  to  gain  information  on  the  manu. 
factures  of  foreign  countries,  partly  for  pleasure,  she  travelled  much  with 
him  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England;  and  she  there  entered 
warmly  into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  gave  him  not  a  little  assistance  in 
them  by  her  skill  in  drawing.  He  was  inspector  at  Lyons  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and,  in  common  with  Madame  Roland,  immediately  and 
warmly  embraced  its  principles.  It  was  the  general  indignation  of  the 
class  of  society  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  invidious  exclusions  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  exclusions  which  they  were  conscious  were  undeserv- 
ed, which  gave  that  convulsion  its  early  and  irresistible  strength.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  she  openly  espoused  the  popular  cause,  was  in  a 
description  of  the  Federation  of  Lyons  on  30th  May  1790,  which, 
from  its  energy  and  talent,  acquired  great  celebrity.  Attracted  by  the 
Revolution,  she  came  to  Paris  in  July  1791,  and  immediately  became  a 
constant  attender  of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  and  at  the  Jacobin  club. 
Four  times  a- week  a  small  circle  of  liberal  deputies,  consisting  of  Brissot, 
Pction,  Buzo't,  Barburoux,  and  others,  met  at  her  house,  and  there,  as  at 
cabinet  dinners  in  English  administrations,  the  whole  measures  of  their 
party  were  arranged.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sway  she  thus  acquired 
among  the  Girondists,  tliat  her  husband  was  soon  after  made  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Her  influence  over  the  minister,  however,  then  appeared 
excessive,  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  her  to  obloquy.  "  If  you  send  an 
invitation,"  said  Danton,  "  to  Monsieur,  you  must  also  send  one  to 
Madame:  I  know  the  virtues  of  the  minister;  but  we  have  need  of  men 
who  can  see  otherwise  tlian  by  the  eyes  of  their  wives." — See  RuLAMU'a 
Memoirs,  i.  272,  and  Biographic  Universellc,  xxxviii.  4(>0.463. 
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tribune.    She  interfered  too  much  with  his  administration,     chap. 
and  replied,  often  with  undue  warmth,  by  articles  in  pam-       vn. 
phlets  and  public  journals,  which  bore  his  name.    An       j^^j 
ardent  admirer  of  antiquity,  she  wept,  while  yet  a  child,  ^  Roland's 
that  she  had  not  been  born  a  Roman  citizen.    She  lived  32^'^'Jlig' V. 
to  witness  misfortunes  greater  than  were  known  to  an-  165.    Th.  u. 
cient  states,  and  to  bear  them  with  more  than  Roman  i,  225.  Hist! 

constancy.!  *  de  l*  Cony. 

This  remarkable  woman,  by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  her  contemporaries,  exercised  a  powerful  influence        jg 
over  the  fortunes  of  her  country.    More  than  her  husband.  Her  great 
even  when  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,  she  directed  SU^the^A^s- 
the  royal  counsels  while  he  held  ofiice,  and  led  the  bright  sembiy. 
band  of  gifted  intellects  which  assembled  in  her  saloons. 
The  fire  of  her  genius,  the  warmth  of  her  feeling,  the  elo- 
quence of  her  language,  enabled  her  to  maintain  an  undis- 
puted ascendancy  even  over  the  greatest  men  in  France. 
But  she  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  character.    The  con- 
sciousness of  talents  tempted  her  to  make  too  undisguised 
a  use  of  them  ;  her  obvious  superiority  to  her  husband  led 
her  to  assume,  too  openly,  the  lead  in  the  direction  of 
political  affairs.    Vehement,  impassioned,  and  overbearing, 
she  could  not  brook  contradiction,  and  was  often  confirmed 
in  error  by  opposition.    Hence,  she  was  more  fitted,  as 
women  eminent  in  talent  generally  are,  for  adversity  than 
for  prosperity,  and  owes  her  great  celebrity  chiefly  to  the 
extraordinary  heroism  of  her  last  moments.    She  lived  to 
lament  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
died  a  victim  to  her  conjugal  fidelity  ;  evincing,  in  the 
last  hour,  a  degree  of  intrepidity  rarely  paralleled  even  15^^  Roland 
in  the  annals  of  female  heroism,  and  which,  had  it  been  i.  is,  19. 
general  in  the  men  of  her  party,  might  have  stifled  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  its  birth.^ 

*  She  was  too  active  and  enterprising  for  a  statesman's  wife.  "  When 
I  wish  to  see  the  minister  of  the  interior,"  said  Condoreet,  "  I  can  never 
get  a  glimpse  of  any  thing  but  the  petticoats  of  his  wife." — Hist,  de  la 
Convention,  i.  38.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
that  though  Madame  Roland's  deportment  as  a  woman  was  never  suspected, 
and  she  died  the  victim  of  conjugal  fidelity  to  her  hiisband,  who  was  twenty- 
four  years  older  than  herself,  she  has  left  in  her  memoirs,  written  in 
prison,  and  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  death,  details  of  her  feelings  and 
desires  when  a  young  woman — "  les  besoins,"  as  she  called  it,  "  d'une  phy- 
sique bien  organisee," — with  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  observed, 
a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class  would  hardly  season  her  private  conversa- 
tion to  her  most  favoured  lover. — See  Roland's  Memoirs,  i.  78-82 
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CHAP.        Vergniaud*  was  the   most  eloquent   speaker  of  the 
VII.      Gironde,  but  he  had  not  the  vigour  or  resolution  requisite 
j-gj       for  the  leader  of  a  party  in  troubled  times.    Passion,  in 
general,    had   little   influence  over   his  mind  :    he  was 
Character  of  humane,  gentle,  and  benevolent;  difficult  to  rouse  to 
Vergmaud    gxertion,  and  still  more  to  be  convinced  of  the  wicked- 
ness, either  of  his  adversaries,  or  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
supporters.     Indolence  was  his  great  defect :  an  ignorance 
of  human  nature  his  chief  want.    But  when  great  occasions 
arose,  and  the  latent  energy  of  his  mind  was  roused,  he 
poured  forth  his  generous  thoughts  in  streams  of  eloquence, 
which  never  were  surpassed  in  the  French  Assembly.    His 
eloquence  was  not  like  that  of  Mirabeau,  broken  and  em- 
phatic, adapted  to  the  changing  temper  of  the  audience  he 
addressed ;  but  uniformly  elegant,  sonorous,  and  flowing, 
swelling  at  times  into  the  highest  strains  of  impassioned 
oratory.    That  such  a  man  should  have  been  unable  to 
rule  the  Convention,  only  proves  how  unfit  a  body  elected 
1  Th  iu  137  ^  ^^^y  were,  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation,  or 
138.  'a  man  of  such  elegant  accomplishments  to  sustain  the 

conflict  with  a  rude  democracy.^ 

But  the  one  of  all  the  Girondist  party  who  took  the 

jg        most  decided  lead  in  the  Assembly  was  BRissoT.t    Unlike 

Brissot.  ffis Vergniaud,  he  was  activity  itself;  and  poured  forth  the 

«i*aracter.     g^^j-gg  q^q^h  ardent,  but  ill-regulated  mind,  with  a  profusion 

which  astonished  the  world,  even  in  those  days  of  universal 

•  Pierre  Victoria  Ver^iaud  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1759 ;  so  that  in 
1791  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  town,  and  bound  his  son  to  the  same  profession,  designing  him  to 
succeed  him  in  his  business  there  ;  but  young  Vergniaud,  being  desirous 
of  appearing  on  a  more  important  theatre,  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  where 
his  abilities  and  power  of  speaking  soon  procured  him  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, though  his  invincible  indolence  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in 
the  more  thorny,  but  lucrative  branches  of  his  profession.  Like  all  the 
young  barristers  of  his  province,  he  at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  was  even  remarkable 
among  them  for  the  vehemence  of  his  language,  and  the  impassioned  style 
of  his  eloquence.  He  was,  however,  indolent  in  the  extreme;  fond  of 
pleasure,  and,  like  Mirabeau,  passionately  desirous  of  enjoyment ;  but 
when  roused,  either  by  his  feehngs  or  necessity,  he  rivalled  that  great 
man  in  tlie  power  and  influence  of  his  oratory.  He  had  little  ambition  for 
himself,  but  lent  liimself  to  the  designs  of  others  who  were  consumed 
with  the  de>ire  to  raise  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  tlie  deputies  for  Bordeaux,  in  1791,  for  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  by  his  remarkable  oratorical  powers. — Bio- 
graphic UniverselU,  xlviii.  192,  193.     (Vkkowiaud.) 

f  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  was  born  at  Duarville,  near  Chartres,  on  the  14th 
January  1754.  His  father  was  a  pastrycook;  but  gave  his  son  a  college 
educati<jn,  and  before  he  left  the  seminary  where  he  received  it,  he  had 
already  become  am  author.     A  pamphlet  he  published  on  tlie  inequality  of 
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excitement,  and  almost  superhuman  exertion.     But  he     chap 
was  neither  a  speaker  nor  a  writer  of  distinguished  talent.        vii. 
His  style  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  his  pamphlets, 
was   verbose   and   monotonous ;   his   information   often 
scanty  or  inaccurate  ;  and  he  was  totally  destitute  either 
of  philosophic  thought  or  elevation  of  sentiment.     He 
owed  his  reputation,  which  was  great,  and  his  influence, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  was  still  greater,  to  his 
indefatigable  industry,  to  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  which,  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
number,  kept  him  continually  before  the  public ;  to  his 
ultra-revolutionary  zeal,  which  rendered  him  ever  foremost 
in  supporting  projects  of  innovation  or  spoliation  ;  and  to 
his  continual  denunciation  of  counter-revolutionary  plots 
in  others,  which  rendered  his  journals  and  pamphlets 
always  an  object  of  curiosity.  Like  the  rest  of  his  party,  he 
was  irreligious,  with  all  the  fanaticism  of  politics  which 
then  supplied  the  place  of  religion.   Calm  and  imperturb- 
able in  manner,  he  was  full  of  hatred  and  envenomed  in 
character.    Consumed  by  revolutionary  passions,  he  was 
superior  to  the  vulgar  thirst  for  money ;  and  though  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  making  a  fortune,  he  left  his  wife 
and  children,  when  brought  to  the  scaff"old  by  Robespierre,  j 
in  a  state  of  poverty.    He  was  weak  in  constitution,  un-  un/vfy.  624, 
gainly  in  figure,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  an  affectation  ^^-  .^^™: 
of  Jacobin  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  attire.    He  was  one  121,  232. 
of  the  many  men  who  are  always  beneath  their  reputation,  coircet 
which  was  in  a  great  degree   owing  to  the  abilities  ofi.  179. 
Secretary  Girey  Dupry,  who  wrote  the  best  articles  in  his 
journals,  and  shared  his  fate  on  the  scaffold.^ 

ranks,  in  1775,  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  Bastile,  from  which  he  was 
liberated  by  the  influence  of  Madame  GenUs,  one  of  whose  maids  he  soon 
after  married.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  England,  on  a  secret  mission 
from  the  French  police,  and  afterwards  went  to  America,  vainly  seeking 
for  some  fixed  employment ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Revolution  break 
out  in  France  in  1788,  than  he  returned  to  that  country,  and  immediately 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  republican  principles.  After 
commencing  with  the  publication  of  several  pamphlets,  he  set  up  a  journal 
entitled,  "  Le  Patriot  Fran9ais,"  which  continued  to  be  issued  for  two  years, 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation.  This  procured  for  him,  on  occasion  of 
the  Revolution  of  14th  July,  a  place  in  the  municipality  of  Paris— a  body 
then,  and  still  more  afterwards,  of  not  less  importance  than  the  National 
Assembly  itself.  In  conjunction  with  Laclos,  of  the  Orleans  faction,  he 
drew  up  the  famous  petition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  demanded  the 
dethronement  of  the  King  after  the  journey  to  Varennes,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
opponent  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutional  party. — See  Brissot,  Me- 
moires,  i.  9-213  :  and  Bioe.  Univ.  v.  624,  625.  (Bkxssot.) 
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CHAP,        Guadet  was  more  animated  than  Vergniaud  :  he  seized 
vn.      with  more  readiness  the  changes  of  the  moment,  and  pre- 
served  his  presence  of  mind  more  completely  during  the 
,9  *      stormy  discussions  of  the  Assembly.     Gensonne,  with 
Guadet,       inferior  talents  for  speaking,  was  nevertheless  looked  up 
Sn^d^Bar-  *»  ^s  a  leader  of  his  party  from  his  firmness  and  resolution 
baroux,  and  of  character.     Barbaroux,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
brought  to  the  strife  of  faction  the  ardent  temperament  of 
his  sunny  climate ;  resolute,  sagacious,  and  daring,  he 
early  divined  the  bloody  designs  of  the  Jacobins,  but  was 
unable  to  prevail  on  his  associates  to  adopt  the  desperate 
measures  which  he  soon  foresaw  would  be  necessary,  to 
give  them  any  thing  like  an  equality  in  the  strife.     Isnard, 
Buzot,  and  Lanjuinais  were  also  distinguished  men  of  this 
illustrious  party,  who  became  alike  eminent  by  their 
oratorical  talents  and  the  heroism  which  they  evinced  in 
the  extremity  of  adverse  fortune.     But  what  they  and  all 
the  leaders  of  their  party  wanted,  and  which  rendered 
them  unlike  unfit  to  rule  or  contend  with  the  Revolution, 
was  a  feeling  of  duty  or  rectitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
true  knowledge  of  mankind  on  the  other.  The  want  of  the 
first  induced  them,  under  the  impulse  of  selfish  ambition, 
to  engage  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  throne, 
which  led  to  its  destruction  ;  the  want  of  the  latter  dis- 
qualified  them    from    contending,  after    their  common 
1  Th.  iii.      victory,  with  the  associates  whom  they  had  summoned  up 
138, 139.      for  that  criminal  enterprise,  and  at  once  conducted  them- 
selves to   the    scafibld,  and    totally  destroyed   the  last 
remnants  of  freedom  in  France.^ 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  Jacobins,  that 

20        terrible  faction,  whose  crimes  have  stained  the  annals  of 

Picture  of    France  with  such  unheard-of  atrocities.     Their  origin 

bins.**'^'     dates  back  to  the  struggles  in  1789,  when,  as  already 

noticed,  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  the  province 

of  Brittany  met  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  formerly 

the  seat  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  League,  under  the  name 

of  the  "  Club  Breton."    The  popularity  of  this  club  soon 

attracted  the  most  audacious  and  able  of  the  democratic 

party :  the  nave  of  the  church  was  transformed  into  a 

hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  members  ;  and  the  seat  of  the 

President  made  of  the  top  of  a  Gothic  monument  of  black 

marble,  which  stood  against  the  walls.     The  tribune, 
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from  whence  the  orators  addressed  the  assembly,  consisted     chap. 
of  two  beams  placed  across  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a       vii. 
St  Andrew's  cross,  like  a  half-constructed  scaffold  ;  behind 
it  were  suspended  from  the  walls  the  ancient  instruments 
of  torture,  the  unregarded,  but  fitting  accompaniments 
of  such  a  scene  ;  numbers  of  bats  at  night  flitted  through 
the  vast  and  gloomy  vaults,  and  by  their  screams  inter- 
rupted the  din  of  the  meeting.     Such  was  the  strife  of 
contending  voices,  that  muskets  were  discharged  at  inter- 
vals to  produce  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  tumult.    A 
great  number  of  affiliated  societies  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
France,  early  gave  this  club  a  decided  preponderance  :  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau  thundered  under  its  roof;  and  all 
the  principal  insurrections  of  the  Revolution  were  prepared 
by  its  leaders.   There  the  revolts  of  the  14th  July,  the  20th 
June,  and  the  10th  August,  were  openly  discussed  long  ^ 
before  they  took  place  ;  there  were  rehearsed  all  the  great  232,°and"v, 
changes  of  the  drama  which  were  shortly  afterwards  to  be  ^^'^-    ^^*- 
acted  in  the  Assembly.    The  massacres  of  2d  September  Mem.  76. 
alone  appear  to  have  been  unprepared  by  them  ;  their  in- 
famy rests  with  Danton  and  the  municipality  of  Paris.^ 

As  usual  in  democratic  assemblies,  the  most  violent  and 
outrageous  soon  acquired  the  ascendancy ;  the  mob  ap-  21 
plauded  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  assertion  of  the  Tests  appU. 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Fifteen  hundred  members  to  TSs!"* 
usually  attended  its  meetings ;  a  few  lamps  only  lighted  sion. 
the  vast  extent  of  the  room ;  the  members  appeared  for 
the  most  part  in  shabby  attire,  and  the  galleries  were 
filled  with  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  In  this  den  of 
darkness  were  prepared  the  bloody  lists  of  proscription 
and  massacre ;  the  meetings  were  opened  with  revolu- 
tionary songs,  and  shouts  of  applause  followed  each 
addition  to  the  list  of  murder,  each  account  of  its  perpe- 
tration by  the  affiliated  societies.  Never  was  a  man  of 
honour,  seldom  a  man  of  virtue,  admitted  within  this 
society ;  it  had  an  innate  horror  of  every  one  who  was 
not  attached  to  its  fortunes  by  the  hellish  bond  of  com- 
mitted wickedness.  A  robber,  an  assassin,  was  certain  of 
admission  ;  as  sure  as  the  victim  of  their  violence  was  of 
rejection.  The  well-known  question  put  to  the  entrants, 
"  What  have  you  done  to  be  hanged  if  the  ancient  regime 
is  restored  1 "  exemplifies  at  once  the  tie  which  held  to- 
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22. 

The  secret 
of  their 
success. 


gether  its  members.  The  secret  sense  of  deserved  punish- 
ment constituted  the  bond  of  their  unholy  alliance.  Their 
place  of  meeting  was  adorned  with  anarchical  symbols, 
1  Hist,  de  la  tricolor  flags,  and  busts  of  the  leading  revolutionists  of 
Conv.  i.  No.  former  times.  Long  before  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  two 
Duval,  souv.  portraits,  adorned  with  garlands,  of  Jacques  Clement  and 
de  la  Ter-  Ravaillac,  were  hung  on  the  walls :  immediately  below 
was  the  date  of  the  murder  which  each  had  committed, 
with  the  words,  "  He  was  fortunate  ;  he  killed  a  king."  ^ 

Inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  learning,  eloquence,  and 
taste,  they  were  infinitely  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of 
acquiring  popularity :  they  succeeded  with  the  mob,  because 
they  knew  by  experience  the  means  of  moving  the  mass 
from  which  they  sprang.  Reason,  justice,  humanity,  were 
never  appealed  to :  flattery,  agitation,  and  terror,  consti- 
tuted their  never-failing  methods  of  seduction.  Incessant 
fabrications  or  denunciations  of  counter-revolutionary 
plots,  and  fearful  pictures  of  the  dangers  to  which,  if 
successful,  they  would  expose  the  whole  revolutionary 
party,  were  their  favourite  engines  for  moving  the  popular 
mind.  As  strongly  as  Napoleon  himself,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  they  felt  that  conquest  was  essential  to  existence; 
they  were  all  aware,  and  constantly  maintained,  that  the 
Revolution  must  advance,  and  crush  its  enemies,  or  it 
would  recoil,  and  crush  themselves.  The  extreme  of  demo- 
cracy was  the  form  of  government  which  they  supported, 
because  it  was  most  grateful  to  the  indigent  class  on 
whom  they  depended  ;  but  nothing  was  further  from  their 
intentions  than  to  share  with  others  the  power  which 
they  so  strenuously  sought  for  themselves.  The  greatest 
levellers  in  theory,  they  became  the  most  absolute  tyrants 
in  practice ;  having  nothing  to  lose,  they  were  utterly 
reckless  in  their  measures  of  aggrandisement ;  restrained 
by  no  feelings  of  conscience,  they  reaped  for  a  time  the 
fruits  of  audacious  wickedness.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  St 
'^'  *''^'  Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  ;  names  destined  to  acquire  an 
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execrable  celebrity  in  French  annals,  whose  deeds  will 
never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  voice  of  conscience  is 
heard  in   the  human   heart — who  have  done  more  to 

all  the  tyrants  who 


have  preceded  them.^ 
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Danton  was  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on  the  28th  Octo-     chap. 
ber  1759.    Nature  seemed  to  have  expressly  created  him        vii. 
for  the  terrible  part  which  he  played  in  the  Revolution.     ~^3^ 
His  figure  was  colossal,  his  health  unbroken,  his  strength 
extraordinary  :  a  countenance  ravaged  by  the  smallpox,  Early  h'is- 
with  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  libertine  look,  but  a  to57°^^*°" 
lofty  commanding  forehead,  at  once  fascinated  and  terrified 
the  beholder.    A  commanding  air,  dauntless  intrepidity,  a 
voice  of  thunder,  soon  gave  him  the  ascendancy  in  any 
assembly  which  he  addressed.    He  was  bred  to  the  bar, 
but  never  got  any  practice  ;  and  was  already  drowned  in 
debt  when  the  Revolution  in  1789  drew  him  to  Paris,  as 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  for  towering  ambition  and 
ruined  fortunes.    Mirabeau  there  early  discerned  his  value, 
and  made  use  of  him,  as  he  himself  said,  "  as  a  huge  blast 
bellows  to  inflame  the  popular  passions."    In  July  1789, 
he  was  already  a  sort  of  monarch  in  the  markets  :  and  he 
was  chosen,  on  its  institution,  president  of  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  which  gave  him  a  durable  influence.    He  then 
attached  himself  to  Marat,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him  Jj^^^^^VDan 
and  Brissot,  drew  up  the  famous  petition  of  the  Champ  ton.) 
de  Mars,  which  prayed  for  the  dethronement  of  the  King.^ 

He  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Jacobins  who  rose  to  great 
eminence  in  the  Revolution.  Born  poor,  he  had  received,  24 
as  he  himself  said,  no  other  inheritance  from  nature  but  His  charac- 
"  an  athletic  form,  and  the  rude  physiognomy  of  free-  ^^'' 
dom."  He  owed  his  ascendancy  not  so  much  to  his 
talents,  though  they  were  great,  nor  to  his  eloquence, 
though  it  was  commanding,  as  to  his  indomitable  energy 
and  dauntless  courage,  which  made  him  rise  superior 
to  every  difficulty,  and  boldly  assume  the  lead,  when 
others,  with  perhaps  equal  abilities,  were  beginning  to 
sink  under  apprehension.  At  first  ambition  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  actions ;  individual  gratification  the 
god  of  his  idolatry :  situated  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  these 
objects  were  to  be  gained  only  by  a  zealous  and  uncom- 
promising support  of  the  popular  party,  and  hence  he 
was  a  revolutionist.  But  he  was  ambitious,  not  philan- 
thropic ;  a  voluptuary,  not  a  fanatic  ;  he  looked  to  the 
Revolution  as  the  means  of  making  his  fortune,  not  of 
elevating  or  improving  the  human  race.  Accordingly,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  sell  himself  to  the  court,  if  it  promised 
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CHAP,     him  greater  advantages  than  the  popular  side  ;  and  at  one 
vu.      time  he  received  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
(L.25,000)  from  the  royal  treasury,  to  advocate  measures 
favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  royal  authority  ;  an  en- 
gagement which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  he  faithfully  kept.* 
J^ert  de     gut  when  the  cause  of  royalty  was  evidently  declining,  and 
i.  354.*  Bar-  a  scaffold,  not  a  fortune,  promised  to  be  the  reward  of 
G^at^iT^J'  fi^^l^*y  ^  *^^  throne,  he  threw  himself  without  reserve 
180.  '      '   into  the  arms  of  the  democracy,  and  advocated  the  most 
vehement  and  sanguinary  measures.^ 

Yet  Danton  was  not  a  mere  bloodthirsty  tyrant.    Bold, 
„         unprincipled,  and  daring,  he  held  that  the  end  in  every 
His  redeem-  case  justified  the  means  ;  that  nothing  was  blamable  pro- 
ing  qualities,  yided  It  led  to  desirable  results  ;  that  nothing  was  impos- 
sible to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.     A 
starving  advocate  in  1789,  he  rose  in  audacity  and  emi- 
nence with  the  public  disturbances  ;  prodigal  in  expense 
and  drowned  in  debt,  he  had  no  chance,  at  any  period, 
even  of  personal  freedom,  but  in  constantly  advancing 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.    Like  Mirabeau,  he 
was  the  slave  of  sensual  passions  ;  like  him,  he  was  the 
terrific  leader,  during  his  ascendancy,  of  the  ruling  class  ; 
though  he  shared  the  character,  not  of  the  patricians 
who  commenced  the  Revolution,  but  of  the  plebeians  who 
consummated  its  wickedness.     But  he   had  no    fanati- 
cism in  his  character  ;  he  was  not  impelled  to  evil  in  the 
search  of  good.    Self-elevation  was  his  object  throughout ; 
when  that  was  secured,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  better 
feelings.  Inexorable  in  general  measures,  he  was  indulgent, 
humane,  and  even  generous  to  individuals  ;  the  author 
of  the  massacres  of  the  2d  September,  he  saved  all  those 
who  fled  to  him,  and  spontaneously  liberated  his  personal 
»Mig.i.  201, adversaries  from  prison.     Individual  elevation,  and  the 
^-  .}^^-     safety  of  his  party,  were  his  ruling  objects  ;  a  revolution 
17,  '   appeared  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the  stake  was  the  life  of 

the  losing  party:  ^  the  strenuous  supporter  of  exterminating 

•  "  Par  les  mains  du  Sieur  Durand,  Danton  avait  re^u  plus  de  100,000 
^us,  pour  proposer  ou  appuyer  differentes  motions  au  Club  des  Jacobins ; 
il  reniplissait  assez  fidelement  les  enp^agenients  quil  prenait  a  cet  egard, 
en  reservant  toujours  la  liberie  d'enii)l<)yer  les  moyens  quil  jugeiiit  les 
plus  propres  a  ftiire  passer  ses  motions ;  et  son  ttioyen  ordinaire  etait  de 
les  assaisonner  de  decluinntions  les  plus  violentes  contre  la  Cour  et  contre 
les  Ministres,  pour  qu'on  ne  le  soupcjonne  de  leur  etre  vendu." — Bkb^ 
TitAMU  t)E  MoLLKViLLE,  Memoircs,  i.  354. 
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cruelty  after  the  10th  August,  he  was  among  the  first  to     chap. 
recommend  a  return  to  humanity,  after  the  period  of       vii.     , 
danger  was  past.  "1791"" 

Marat  was  the  worst  of  this  band.*    Nature  had  im- 
pressed the  atrocity  of  his  character  on  his  countenance  :        ge 
hideous  features,  the  expression  of  a  demon,  revolted  all  Biography 
who  approached  him.     His  talents  were  considerable  ;  his  ^^j.  ^f  ^^'^'^' 
reading  extensive;  his  industry  indefatigable;  and,  previous  Marat, 
to  the  Revolution,  he  had  been  known  by  a  great  variety 
of  writings  on  different  subjects.      But  that  convulsion 
at  once  roused  all  the  dark  and  malignant  passions  of  his 
nature  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  obtain  the  mastery 
of  him,  and  so  strongly  was  he  convinced  that  they  afforded 
the  only  passport  to  success,  that  he  was  careful  to  depict 
himself  in  his  compositions  as  worse  than  he  really  was. 
For  more  than  three  years  his  writings  incessantly  sti- 
mulated the  people  to  cruelty ;  buried  in  obscurity,  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  augmenting  the  victims 
of  popular  passion.     In  vain  repeated  accusations  were 
directed  against  him  ;  flying  from  one  subterraneous  abode 
to  another,  he  still  continued  his  infernal  agitation  of  the 
public  mind.    Terror  was  his  constant  engine  for  attaining 
his  objects.    His  principle  was,  that  there  was  no  safety 
but  in  destroying  the  whole  enemies  of  the  Revolution  ;  ^  Barba- 
he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  that  there  would  be  no  carat,  174, 
security  to  the  state  till  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  •^j-   ^^^-  j- 
heads  had  fallen.     He  was  not  venal :  the  lust  of  power,  220! 
the  thirst  for  blood  were  his  motives  of  action.^    The  Revo- 

*  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  born  in  1744,  at  Boudry,  in  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel.  He  was  sprung  of  Calvinistic  parents,  and  bred  to  medicine, 
which  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1774  he  published  in 
EngUsh,  in  that  city,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Chains  of  Slavery,"  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  established  himself  in  practice  ; 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  his  profession,  and  was  living  in  obscure  lodgings 
and  great  poverty  in  that  city  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  His  learning, 
however,  was  considerable,  his  information  extensive,  and  he  had,  before  that 
convulsion  brought  him  into  notice,  already  published  a  great  variety  of 
works  in  different  departments  of  knowledge,  which  indicated  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  studies.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  criticism,  had 
alternately  occupied  his  pen,  and  attested  at  once  his  talents  and  his  per- 
severance. But  from  the  moment  that  popular  passions  got  possession  of 
the  pubhc  mind,  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  the  inflam- 
ing of  th£m,  and  he  rapidly  became,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  dangerous  agents  of  the  Revolution.  In  July  1789  he 
began  his  celebrated  journal  '•  L'Ami  du  Peuple,"  which  he  continued  to 
publish  daily  till  his  death  in  1793,  and  which  now  forms  nineteen  volumes, 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  those  fearful  times.  He  soon  made 
himself  remarkable  in  the  primary  assemblies  which  every  where  arose 
in  Paris  after  the  insurrection  of  I4th  July,  by  the  vehemence  of  his  Ian- 
VOL.11.  T 
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CHAP,     lution  produced  many  men  who  carried  into  execution 
VII.      more  sanguinary  measures  ;  none  who  exercised  so  power- 
ful  an  influence  in  recommending  them.    Death  cut  him 
short  in  the  midst  of  his  relentless  career ;  the  hand  of 
female  heroism  prevented  his  falling  a  victim  to  the  savage 
exasperation  which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  arousing. 
St  Just  was  born  at  Decize,  in  the  Nivernois,  in  1768, 
^-        the  son  of  a  chevalier  of  St  Louis,  but  not  noble,  who  lived 
Birth  and     near  Noyon.    He  received  the  elements  of  his  education 
ofst Just.^  at  Soissons,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  intense 
application,  and  the  vehement  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued whatever  he  undertook.    Ambitious  of  distinction, 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  though  still 
a  youth,  the  moment  that  it  broke  out ;  and  so  desirous 
was  he  of  entering  on  the  career  of  public  life,  that  he  in- 
troduced himself  by  stealth,  in  1791,  when  under  the  legal 
age,  to  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Chauni,  from  which  he 
was  expelled  as  soon  as  the  deception  was  discovered.    He 
afterwards  was  elected,  from  the  violence  of  his  democratic 
principles,  adjutant-major  in  a  legion  of  the  National 
Guard,and  in  1792  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  Convention  for 
the  department  of  the  Aisne.    From  that  time  he  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Robespierre,  and  adopted  more 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  that  remarkable  man  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Convention. 

At  once  an  ardent  fanatic  and  a  sanguinary  despot,  St 
His  charac  J^^^j  ^^  Conjunction  with  Robespierre,  directed  his  whole 
ter.  efforts  to  two  objects — the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies 

guage,  and  the  bloody  proscriptions  which  he  from  the  first,  and  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner,  advocated.  So  early  as  August  1789,  he  was 
found  there  maintaining,  that  the  Revolution  would  retrograde  unless 
eight  hundred  deputies  in  the  Assembly  were  hung  on  eight  hundred 
trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  Mirabeau  at  the  head  of  them, 
afi  he  had  ventured  to  propose  that  the  army  should  be  disb;uided,  and 
reconstructed  on  a  new  principle.  The  minister,  Malouet,  proposed  he 
should  be  pro.secuted  for  this;  but  Mirabeau  said,  such  sallies  merited 
only  contempt,  and  prevailed  on  the  Assembly  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  municipality  of  Paris  afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  La  Fayette  invested  his  house,  but  Danton  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  escape.  Undeterred  by  these  ditngers,  Marat  continued,  without 
intermission,  his  infernal  agitation  in  his  journal,  ever  keeping  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  popular  feeling,  and  leading  the  people  on  to  commit  atrocities, 
by  previously  accustoming  them  to  hear  of  tlicm.  At  first  he  was  hooted 
down,  and  hissed  at  the  doors  of  the  clubs  and  primary  assemblies,  when 
he  had  concluded  his  sanguinary  harangues;  but  he  went  on  without 
being  deterred  either  by  danger  or  obloquy,  well  knowing  that  the  pro- 
grees  of  a  rev<ilution  is  ever  onward ;  and  erelong  his  demands  for  proscrip- 
tions were  recelvedwith  thunders  of  applause.— See  BiographU  UnivertelU, 
xxvi.  566,  5G0.     (Mahat.) 
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of  democracy,  and  the  centralisation  of  all  its  powers  in     chap. 
the  hands  of  a  few.     He  trusted  nothing  to  reason  among        vii. 
the  people,  still  less  to  virtue  in  public  men  ;  but  constantly    ""^Tsii 
urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution.    Terror  was  his  engine,  as  the  only  means 
either  of  private  safety  or  national  regeneration  ;  death, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  produced.     He  always 
maintained  that  abuses  would  never  cease,   as   long  as 
the  King  and  a  single  man  of  the  noblesse  lived.     "  I 
insist,"   said  he,   "  that  the  whole  Bourbons  should  be 
banished,  except  the  King,  who  should  be  kept,  you  know 
wht/.    Let  hatred  of  kings  mingle  with  the  blood  of  the 
people."      To  excite  their  rage,  he  fabricated  the  most 
audacious  lies,  as,  that  in  1788  Louis  XVI.  had  massacred 
eight  thousand  victims  in  Paris  alone,  and  hung  fifteen 
thousand  smugglers,  and  that  the  bodies  found  every  morn- 
ing in  the  Seine  were  those  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
strangled  the  preceding  night  in  prison  by  the  King's 
orders.     Falsehood  to  excite  his  adherents,  death  to  inti- 
midate his  adversaries,  were  his  two  weapons,  as  they  are 
those  of  all  men  in  the  last  stages  of  religious  or  political 
fanaticism.   Wrapt  up  in  ambition,  he  was  above  the  sordid 
desire  of  wealth,  but  not  insensible  to  other  passions.     He 
loved  women,  had  an  elegant  figure,  and  afiected  the  ancient  Universeiief 
polish  of  manners  ;  but  a  dark  melancholic  countenance,  eoQ^^t*^*' 
and  a  profusion  of  lank  black  hair,  revealed  at  once  to  the  Just.) 
spectator  the  unrelenting  fanatic  of  the  nineteenth  century .1 
But  all  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  their  ruler  and  despot,  Francis  Maximilien        39 
Robespierre.    This  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  will  Early  years 
never  be  forgotten,  was  born  at  Arras  in  1759,  the  son  of  tk)n  of"^^" 
an  obscure  procurator  in  that  town,  who,  being  ruined  by  Robes- 
dissipation,  had  fled  to  Cologne  to  avoid  his  creditors,  ^^^^^^' 
where  he  set  up  a  French  school ;  and  who  removed  from 
whence  to  America,  where  he  was  never  more  heard  of.   His 
mother,  Marie  Josephine  Caneau,  the  daughter  of  a  brewer, 
died  when  Maximilien  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  leaving 
her  young  family  totally  destitute.  Young  Robespierre  was 
succoured  in  this  extremity  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who 
procured  for  him  a  bursary  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
at  Paris,  and  paid  for  his  board  there,  while  the  Abbe 
Proyart,  its  principal,  received  him  in  the  kindest  manner. 
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His  progress  in  classical  knowledge  was  respectable,  and  he 
is  marked,  from  the  year  1772  to  1775,  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  students  of  the  college.  On  leaving  that  seminary- 
he  studied  law,  and  set  up  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town 
of  Arras  ;  but  his  success  was  not  remarkable,  as  the  turn 
of  his  mind  was  always  towards  principle  and  speculation 
rather  than  business.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  his 
earliest  expedition  from  college  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
on  foot  of  thirty  miles  to  see  Rousseau,  at  Ermonville, 
then  the  object  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admiration.^ 

His  first  appearance  in  public  was  still  more  remarkable, 
considering  the  career  which  ultimately  awaited  him. 
The  academy  of  Metz  having,  in  1784,  proposed  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  an  existing  law  in  France,  which  affixed 
to  his  whole  family  the  infamy  of  a  criminal's  condemna- 
tion to  the  scaffold,  Robespierre  engaged  in  the  compe- 
tition, and  carried  off  a  prize  of  four  hundred  francs  for 
his  composition.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  try  his  fortune 
by  a  young  friend  destined  to  future  celebrity,  and  who 
afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety — Carnot.*  Carried  away  by  the  philan- 
thropic feelings  then  so  generally  prevalent,  which  usher- 
ed in,  in  such  deceitful  colours,  the  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Robespierre  went  a  step  further,  and  eloquently 
contended  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishments  in 
all  cases.  Thus  the  most  sanguinary  despot  known  in 
modern  times,  owed  his  education  and  preservation  from 
destitution  to  the  benevolence  of  two  kind-hearted  eccle- 
siastics ;  he  made  his  first  pilgrimage  as  a  youth  to  see  the 
'celebrated  philanthropist,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  his  first 
appearance  in  life  by  an  essay  in  which  he  eloquently  con- 
tended for  the  abolition,  in  all  cases,  of  capital  punish- 
ments. 2 1 

•  "  '  Ecris,'  me  dit-il,  (Carnot,)  '  avec  tout  I'ardeur  de  votre  Snie  patrio- 
tique  :  grave  en  lettres  de  sang  les  verites  que  tu  vas  dire  a  tes  eoncitoyens; 
et  arrachez  au  moins  une  victime  a  eet  afireux  prejuge,  tu  seras  bien  paye." " 
— MSmoiret  de  Robespierre,  i.  239. 

f  Robespierre's  motto  for  this  Essay  was  the  line  of  Virgil : — 
"  Quid  hoc  genus  hominum?  quseve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
Permittet  patria  ? " 

Lacretelle  wrote  an  article  in  the  Mercurt  de  France  on  this  composition 
when  it  appeared,  in  which  he  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  commendations. 
"  Son  ouvrage,"  said  he,  "  sera  lu  avec  mter^t,  et  obtiendra  une  attention 
honorable.— 11  est  renipU  de  rues  saines  et  de  traits  d'une  eloquence  simple, 
d'un  talent  heureux  et  >Tai.  On  en  concevra  encore  j)lu8  d'esperances, 
quand  on  saura  que  I'auteur,  vuue  s  la  profession  d'avocat,  plaidait  sa 
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The  first  cause  in  whicli  Robespierre  gained  any  distinc-     chap. 
tion,  was  one  against  the  sherifis  of  St  Omer,  in  which  he       vii. 
pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  pa-       ^^g^^ 
triotism  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  he  was  hereafter  to  be  the        3^ 
cruellest  enemy ;  and  soon  after  he  acquired  a  great  repu-  First  ap- 
tation  with  the  popular  party,  by  a  violent  memorial  puwic  Ufe!^ 
against  the  superior  council  of  Artois.    This  procured  for 
him  a  place  in  the  States-General  in  1789,  from  which 
period  his  biography  is  written  in  the  annals  of  France. 
He  there  adhered  to  his  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  was  found  in  1791  warmly  and  eloquently  sup- 
porting, in  the  National  Assembly,  a  proposal  for  the  total  _ 
abolition  of  capital  punishments.*  He  was  not  re-elected 
into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  which  he  himself  had  passed  ;  but  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobin  club  during  all  the  1  Biog. 
time  of  its  sitting,  and  in  that  way  exercised  an  unseen  ^xiviu  232 
but  most  effective  control,  both  over  the  proceedings  of  233. 
that  Assembly  and  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  at  its 
close  overturned  the  throne.  ^ 

Of  all  the  characters  which  the  Revolution  produced, 
Robespierre  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  without 
the  details  now  given  of  his  previous  life,  his  character 
would  be  altogether  inexplicable.    No  one  has  been  so 

premiere  cause  dans  le  temps  ou  il  ecrivait  ce  discours." — Mercure  de 
France,  Sept.  29,  1784,  in  Memoires  de  Robespikbre,  i.  Pilces  Just.  B, 
p.  229. 

In  this  Essay  Robespierre  observed,  speaking  of  the  famUy  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  : — "  Avec  I'innocence  ils  ont  encore  les  droits  les  plus 
touchants  a  la  commiseration  de  leurs  concitoyens.  C'est,  par  exemple, 
une  famille  desolee,  a  qui  Ion  arrache  son  chef  et  son  appui  pour  le  trainer 
a  I'echafaud  :  on  juge  qu'elle  serait  trop  heureuse  si  elle  n'avait  que  ce 
malheur  a  pleurer — on  la  devoue  elle-meme  a  un  opprobre  eternel.  Les 
infortunes ! — avec  toute  la  sensibilite  d'une  ame  honnete,  ils  sont  reduits 
a  soutenir  tout  le  poids  de  cette  peine  horrible,  que  le  scelerat  peut  seul 
soutenir.  lis  n'osent  plus  lever  les  yeux,  de  peur  de  lire  le  mepris  sur  le 
visage  de  tons  ceux  qui  les  environnent :  tons  les  dedaignent ;  tons  les 
corps  les  repoussent :  toutes  les  families  craignent  de  se  souiller  de  leur 
alliance ;  la  societe  entiere  les  abandonne,  et  les  laisse  dans  une  solitude 
affreuse.  L'amitie  meme  ne  peut  exister  pour  eux.  Enfin,  leur  situation 
est  si  terrible,  qu'elle  fait  pitie  a  ceux  meme  qui  en  sont  les  auteurs :  on 
les  plaint  du  mepris  qu'on  sent  pour  eux,  et  on  continue  de  les  fletrir;  on 
plonge  le  couteau  dans  le  cceur  de  ces  victiraes  innocentes,  raais  ce  n'est 
pas  sans  etre  un  peu  emu  de  leurs  cris.  Le  cri  maternel,  les  prieres  de 
I'innocence,  les  supplications  de  la  beaute,  I'interressante  voix  de  l'amitie, 
les  services,  les  vertues,  les  talens — tout  ce  que  peut  emouvoir  le  coeur 
d'homme  est  employe  contre  le  cours  de  la  justice.  On  est  plus  consterne 
de  la  vengeance  que  du  crime.  D'ou  vient  de  si  grandes  desordres  ?  C'est 
que  la  punition  est  plus  a  craindre  que  le  crime." — Essai  de  Robespiebbb, 
1784.    Memoires  de  Robespierre,  ii.  320,  331. 

•  Ante,  Chap.  VI.  §  75. 
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CHAP,  much  disfigured  in   representation  and  description  by 

VII.  contemporary  annalists   of  every  description:    a  pecu- 

i-gj  liarity  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  he  nearly 

32.  destroyed  them  all,  and  had  wellnigh  succeeded,  before 

His  charac-  his  fall,  in  guillotining  all  the  greatest  and  most  eminent 

disfigured  men  of  all  parties  in  France.    But  a  calm  retrospect  of 

by  his  con-  jjig  career  will  at  once  show  to  what  his  extraordinary  rise 

temporaries.        .    .  ,.  ,  .  ,  .,       , 

and  long-contmued  power  was  owmg,  and  reconcile  the 
otherwise  incomprehensible  contradictions  of  his  character. 
Robespierre  was  a  great,  nay,  in  some  respects,  he  was 
33_  a  good  man  ;  but  he  was  a  sanguinary  bigot,  a  merciless 
His  charac-  fanatic.  His  talents  were  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  his 
principles,  eloquence  was  condensed,  his  reasoning  powerful ;  his 
intellect  cool,  his  sagacity  great,  his  perseverance  uncon- 
querable. His  disposition  was  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
affords  the  only  sure  foundation  for  lasting  popularity 
with  the  people.  He  adhered  steadily  to  principle,  and 
constantly  appealed  to  it.  There  was  no  shuffling  or  ter- 
giversation about  him  ;  he  was  ever  the  same.  His  doc- 
trines were  simple,  flattering  to  the  many,  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  every  capacity.  He  maintained  that  the  mul- 
titude can  do  no  wrong  :  "  que  le  peuple  est  toujours  bon, 
le  magistrat  toujours  corruptible  ;"*  that  they  are  the 
fountain  of  all  power,  and  that  by  their  delegates  alone  it 
should  ever  be  exercised.  It  was  to  effect  this  object  that 
he  strove  to  destroy  all  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
because  he  was  convinced  it  would  not  be  attained 
otherwise ;  but  his  ultimate  object  was  equality  and 
social  happiness.  Philosophers  and  statesmen  will  pro- 
bably be  inclined  to  dispute  these  first  principles,  and 
deduce  many  arguments  against  them  from  his  own 
career ;  but  none  can  deny  to  Robespierre  the  merit  of 
having  steadily  adhered  to  them  in  his  reasonings,  and 
followed  them  out  with  invincible  constancy  in  his  con- 
duct. Adopting  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  day,  that 
the  end  will  justify  the  means,  he  went  steadily  on 
destroying  every  one  who  thwarted  the  popular  will,  of 
which  he  considered  himself,  and  with  rejison,  as  the  true 
incarnation,  till  he  had  wellnigh  annihilated  the  whole 
intellect  and  virtue  of  France.  Napoleon  did  not  prose- 
cute savage  warfare  for  the  external  glory  of  the  republic 

•  Uu  own  words. — Buonarotti,  CotupiroUion  da  BaJbotuf,  i.  273. 
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with  more  vigour  and  perseverance,  than  Robespierre  did     chap. 
internal  massacre  to  exterminate  its  domestic  enemies ;        ^i^- 
and  the  extraordinary  success  and  long-continued  power       j^^i 
of  both,  proved  that  each  had  rightly  judged  the  popular 
mind  in  his  own  day  :  that  they  both  marched,  as  Napo- 
leon said,  "  with  the  opinion  of  five  millions  of  men." 
No  man  in  troubled  times  ever  rose  to  lasting  greatness 
but  by  steady  and  courageous  adherence  to  principle.    In 
this  view  Robespierre's  character  and  career  possess  an 
interest  and  an  importance  far  beyond  what  can  belong  to 
any  individual,  how  eminent  soever.    He  was  the  incar- 
nation of  a  principle,  the  touchstone  of  a  system ;  that 
principle  was  the  natural  innocence  of  man — that  sys- 
tem, to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Although,  however,  the  public  career  of  Robespierre 
was  thus  the  manful  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  its 
results  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  its  doctrines ;  yet  a  close  His  personal 
examination  reveals  in  him,  in  addition  to  his  unrelenting  aSKeak^-^ 
cruelty,  many  of  the  weaknesses,  some  of  the  littlenesses,  nesses. 
of  humanity.  Unlike  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  he  owed 
nothing  to  physical  strength,  or  the  ascendant  of  manner. 
Ungainly  in  appearance,  with  a  feeble  voice  and  vulgar 
accent,  he  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  and  dauntless  moral  courage  with  which  he 
maintained  his  opinions,  at  a  time  when  the  popular 
cause  had  lost  many  of  its  supporters.  But  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism  was  concealed  the  working  of  other 
and  less  worthy  feelings.  Vanity,  terror,  and  revenge 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  mind.  His  hatred 
was  implacable ;  it  fell  with  unmitigated  fury  on  his 
nearest  and  dearest  relations.*  Cautious  in  conduct,  slow, 
but  implacable  in  revenge,  he  avoided  the  perils  which 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  ultimately 
established  himself  on  their  ruin.  Insatiable  in  his  thirst 
for  blood,  he  disdained  the  more  vulgar  passion  for 
money  :  no  bribes  from  the  court  ever  sullied  his  hands  ; 
at  a  time  when  he  disposed  of  the  life  of  every  man  in 
France,  he  resided  in  a  small  apartment,  the  only  luxury 

•  "  Que  cStte  passion  de  la  haine  doit  §tre  affireuse  puisqu'eUe  vous 
aveugle  au  point  de  me  calomnier  aupres  de  mes  amis.  Votre  haine 
pour  moi  est  trop  aveugle  pour  ne  pas  se  porter  sur  tout  ce  que  me  te- 
itioignera  quelque  interet." — La  Citoyenne  Robespierre  ci  son  frire,  18 
Mess.  Ann  ii.     Papiers  J/ierft7s  trouuescAex  Robespierre,  ii.  114. 
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CHAP,  of  which  consisted  in  images  of  his  figure,  and  the  number 
VII.  of  mirroi*s  which,  in  every  direction,  reflected  his  form. 
,-.„j  While  the  other  leaders  of  the  populace  affected  a  squalid 
dress  and  dirty  linen,  he  alone  appeared  in  elegant  attire. 
His  countenance  had  something  in  it  which  was  repulsive ; 
he  was  pale,  inclining  to  a  livid  hue,  and  was  deeply  marked 
by  the  smallpox.  His  smile  was  painful,  and  at  times 
Satanic  ;  a  convulsive  quiver  of  the  lips,  whenever  he  was 
strongly  agitated,  often  gave  a  frightful  expression  to  his 
countenance.  An  austere  life,  a  deserved  reputation  for 
incorruptibility,  a  total  disregard  of  human  suffering,  pre- 
served his  ascendancy  with  the  fanatical  supporters  of 
liberty,  even  though  he  had  little  in  common  with  them, 
and  though  there  was  an  elevation  of  purpose  in  his  cruelty, 
to  which  they  were  strangers.  He  had  great  designs  in 
view  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice,  after  three 
hundred  thousand  heads  had  fallen.  He  had  visions  of  an 
innocent  republic  with  equal  fortunes  arising  out  of  the  sea 
of  blood.  But  it  was  in  general  only  that  he  was  philan- 
thropic ;  to  individuals  he  was  merciless  and  cruel  in  the 
extreme.  He  was  more  consistent  than  Danton,  but  less' 
humane :  he  never  abandoned  a  principle,  but  he  never 
saved  a  friend.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  his  supporters, 
or  his  enemies,  fell  fastest  beneath  the  scythe  of  his 
ambition.  His  terrible  career  is  a  proof  how  little,  in 
popular  commotions,  even  domineering  vices  are  ultimately 
to  be  relied  on ;  and  how  completely  indomitable  perse- 
j  ,    verance,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  popular  principles,  can 

2fji!  Barba-  Supply  the  want  of  all  other  qualities.  The  approach  of 
rrjux,  63,  64.  (jgath  unveilcd  his  real  weakness  ;  he  was  the  perfection 
Hist,  de  la  of  moral  courage,  but  destitute  of  personal  firmness.  When 
BurJre  '^^  success  was  hopeless,  his  boldness  deserted  him  ;  and  the 
Mem.  i'.  116.  assassin  of  thousands  met  his  fate  with  less  courage  than 
the  meanest  of  his  victims.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Merlin  ;  but  it  was  not  there 
Club  of  the  that  their  real  influence  lay.  The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins 
Jacobins,  g^jj^j  ^j^g  Cordeliers  were  the  pillars  of  their  authority; 
in  the  first,  Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  ruled  with  absolute  sway ;  the  latter  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Danton,  Carrier,  Desmoulins,  and  Fabre 
d'Eglantine.    Robespierre  was  excluded  from  the  Assem- 
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bly  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  he  himself  had     chap. 
proposed ;  but  he  had  acquired  an  omnipotent  sway  at       v^^- 
the  Jacobins',  by  the  extravagance  of  his  opinions,  the    ""[7^^ 
condensed  energy  of  his  language,  and  the  reputation  for 
integrity,  which  had  already  acquired  for  him  the  surname 
of  the   Incorruptible.     The  extensive  galleries,  erected 
round  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  gave  the  most  unruly  , 
and  violent  of  their  body  constant  access  to  the  Legislature, 
where  they  never  failed  to  cheer  on  their  own  partisans  as 
loudly  as  they  drowned  by  clamour  the  few  remaining 
friends  of  order  or  regular  government.     In  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine,   the  brewer  Santerre,  well  known  in  the 
bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  had  obtained  an  undis- 
puted ascendancy  ;  while  the  municipality  of  Paris,  elected 
according  to  the  new  system,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  fallen,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  and  least  respectable  of 
the  demagogues.    The  importance  of  this  body  was  not  at  j  gjg^.  p^^j 
first  perceived  ;  but,  possessing,  as  it  did,  the  means  of  xU.  72, 74. 
rousing  at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  it  soon  tSu.  13^15. 
acquired  a  preponderating  influence,  and  was  enabled  to  Toui.  u.  93. 
enthrall  a  government  which  the  armies  of  Europe  sought 
in  vain  to  subdue.^ 

It  is  admitted  by  the  republican  writers,  that  at  this 
period  the  King  and  Queen  were  sincerely  inclined  to        gg 
support  the  constitution.  ^    In  truth,  Louis  had  great  hopes  Views  of  the 
of  its  success ;  and  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  its  ^e?^df  *^^* 
faults,  and  desired  its  modification  in  several  particulars,  2  Th.  u.  365. 
yet  he  trusted  to  time,  and  the  returning  good  sense  of  the 
nation,  to  effect  these  changes,  and  was  resolved  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial.     The  Queen  participated  in  the  same  senti- 
ments ;  and,  from  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  last 
year,  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  anarchy 
of  the  nation  might  at  length  be  stilled.    The  establish- 
ment  of  the   Constitutional   Guard,   eighteen   hundred 
strong,  for  the  service  of  the  palace,  since  the  King  had 
accepted  the  constitution,  gave  them  the  shadow,  at  least, 
of  independence'.    Louis's  ministers  were  far,  however,  from 
entertaining  such  sanguine  sentiments  ;  and  Bertrand  de 
Molleville,  in  particular,  strongly  expressed  to  him  his 
opinion  in  private,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  so 
abridged,  under  the  new  constitution,  that  it  could  not 
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CHAP,     possibly  exist  for  any  length  of  time. — "  M.  Bertrand," 
vu.      replied  the  simple-hearted  monarch,  "  there  are  many 
1791       things  in  the  constitution  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  which  I  would  wish  to  see  altered  ;  but  the  time 
J  (^a^pan     ^or  that  is  past :  I  have  sworn  to  maintain  it,  and  maintain 
ii.  261.     '    it  I  will.    Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  a  sincere  and  honest 
Moil.'  ti.  2*2  endeavour  to  abide  by  it  in  all  respects,  is  the  best  way  to 
23.  '  open  the  eye  of  the  nation  to  its  defects.     Courage,  M. 

Bertrand  ! — all  may  yet  be  well."  ^ 
The  constitution  having  vested  in  the  King  the  power 
3,        of  forming  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
Formation    family,  he  commenced,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
stiStiuS    lative  Assembly,  the  formation  of  it.    This  was  a  matter 
puard  of  the  of  extreme  delicacy,  for  both  the  National  Guard  and  the 
^'  people  of  Paris  were  excessively  jealous  of  the  influence, 

all  but  unbounded,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  by  the 
possession  of  the  King's  person,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised aversion  any  measures  which  might  even  tend  to 
render  him  independent  of  them.  In  the  hope  of  reconciling 
all  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  advantage  of 
the  revived  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  had  been  awakened 
in  the  rural  districts,  especially  of  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  Louis  determined  to  have  the  National  and  Consti- 
tutional Guards  always  in  equal  numbers  in  the  service  of 
the  palace ;  and  to  choose  the  latter  from  the  provinces, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  from  each  department. 
This  plan  was  well-conceived  in  appearance,  from  the 
obvious  justice  on  which  it  was  founded ;  but,  like  all  other 
mediatorial  measures  attempted  during  a  period  of  gene- 
ral excitement,  it  discontented  both  parties.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that,  though  it  contained  several  violent  Revo- 
lutionists, sent  from  the  departments  having  that  tendency, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Constitutional  Guard  was  faithful 
to  the  King ;  and  old  Marshal  Brissac,  its  commander,  was 
so  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  excited,  in  consequence,  from 
the  very  first,  the  most  violent  jealousies  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  ;  insomuch  that  an  insurrection  among 
J  the  latter  would  infallibly  have  broken  out,  if  the  King 

Moll.  Mem.  had  not  constantly  admitted  them  to  the  interior  service 
i  153, 154.    of  the  palace,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  with  the  officers 

Deux  Amis,  *^      .      '  ,.        , 

vL  341, 350.  on  both  Sides  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  between 
them.^  But  the  reconciliation  was  seeming  only,  and  the 
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discord  erelong  broke  out,  with  fatal  effects  to  the  King     cijap. 
and  whole  Royal  family.  vii. 

The  first  serious  contest  of  the  New  Assembly  was  with    ~~{^  ~ 
the  emigrants  and  the  clergy.     By  one  flagrant  act  of 
injustice,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  the  seeds  of  Vehement 
eternal  discord  between  the  revolutionary  party  and  the  of^th?^°*^ 
Church.     The  sufferers  naturally  were  indefatigable  in  church, 
their  endeavours  to  rouse  the  people  to  support  their 
cause.  The  bishops  and  priests  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  stimulate  the  country  population  ;  and  they  succeeded, 
especially  in  the  western  provinces,  in  producing  a  most 
powerful  sensation.     Circular  letters  were  dispatched  to 
the  cures  of  the  parishes,  and  instructions  generally  trans- 
mitted to  the  people.     The  constitutional  clergy  were  Oct.  6. 
there  represented  as  irregular  and  unholy ;  their  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacraments  impious  and  nugatory;  marriage  \?^^*-  ^^^• 
by  them  as  nothing  but  concubinage  ;  divine  vengeance  as  Deux  Amis, 
likely  to  follow  an  attendance  on  their  service.   Roused  by  V^-  ^h  ^P- 

1  .  1  ,..,,..    •'    Fernere  s 

these  representations,  the  rural  population  m  the  districts  Mem.  i.  32. 
of  Calvados,  Gevendan,  and  La  Vendee,  broke  into  open 
disturbances.^ 

Brissot  proposed  to  take  instant  and  vigorous  measures 
with  the  dissident  clergy  and  refractory  emigrants.  "  Every 
method  of  conciliation,"  said  Isnard,  "  with  these  classes.  Argument 
is  useless  :  what  effect  has  followed  all  your  former  indul-  an(?othrr3 
gence  towards  them  ?  Their  audacityhas  risen  in  proportion  against  the 
to  your  forbearance :   they  will  never  cease  to  injure  till  octf  26?**' 
they  lose  the  power  of  doing  so.     They  must  either  be 
conquerors  or  conquered  ;  matters  have  fairly  come  to 
that ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  this  in 
the  clearest  light."  "The  right  of  going  from  one  country 
to  another,"  said  Brissot,  "  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of 
man  ;  but  the  right  ceases  when  it  becomes  a  crime.    Can 
there  be  a  more  flagrant  offence  than  that  of  emigrating, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  our  country  the  horrors  of 
foreign  war  ]   What  other  object  have  the  crowds  who  now 
daily  leave  France  ?  Hear  their  menaces,  examine  their  con-  xii.^ies,  m* 
duct,  read  their  libels,  and  you  will  see  that  what  they  call  Lac  Pr. 
honour  is  what  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  has  con-  Ferriere,  i.' 
demned  as  the  height  of  baseness.^    Can  we  be  ignorant  ^^^  ^^|-  !^ 
that  at  this  moment  the  cabinets  of  Europe  are  besieged  274.' 
by  their  importunity,  and  possibly  preparing  to  second 
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CHAP,    their  entreaties?     Confidence  is  every  day  sinking;  the 

^'n.      rapid  fall  of  the  assignats  renders  nugatory  the  best  devised 

~~[^i       plans  of  finance.     How  is  it  possible  to  put  a  curb  on  the 

factions  of  the  interior,  when  we  suffer  the  emigrants  to 

escape  with  impunity,  who  are  about  to  bring  the  scourge 

of  foreign  war  upon  all  our  homes  ?" 

The  Constitutional  party  could  not  deny  the  justice  of 
^Q  these  alarms,  but  they  strove  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
Answer  of  the  measures  which  were  proposed  to  be  adopted  against 
taiiSSts.  *h®  emigrants.  "  We  are  about,"  said  Condorcet,  "  to  put 
the  sincerity  of  the  King  to  too  severe  a  trial,  if  we  require 
him  to  adopt  measures  of  severity  against  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. Foreign  powers  can  hardly  be  convinced  that  he 
really  enjoys  his  freedom  ;  and  is  it  by  his  consenting  to 
such  an  act  that  their  doubts  are  to  be  removed  1  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  extreme  measures  which  are  proposed  ? 
Are  they  likely  to  calm  the  passions,  soothe  the  pride,  or 
heal  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflamed  1  They  will 
bring  back  few  of  the  absent,  irritate  many  of  the  present. 
Time,  distress,  the  frigid  hospitality  of  strangers,  the  love 
of  home,  a  sense  of  our  justice,  must  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  love  of  their  country  in  their  bosoms ;  by 
the  proposed  measures  you  will  extinguish  it.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  more  wise  than  ourselves,  beheld  with 
contempt  those  assemblages  of  discontented  spirits  on  the 
frontier,  who  would  be  more  really  formidable  if  exercising 
their  spleen  at  home.  A  signal  of  alarm  so  sounded  by  us, 
will  at  once  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  European  powers, 
and  really  bring  on  those  foreign  dangers  which  would 
never  have  arisen  from  the  supplications  of  our  nobility. 
The  pain  of  confiscation  is  odious  in  the  most  tyrannical 
states  ;  what  must  it  be  considered  in  a  nation  exercising 
the  first  rights  of  freedom  ?  Are  all  the  emigrants  culpable 
in  an  equal  degree  1  How  many  has  fear  rendered  exiles 
from  their  country  'i  Are  you  now  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  to  justify  their 
desertion  of  France,  and  to  demonstrate  to  mankind 
that  the  picture  they  have  drawn  of  our  government  is 
nowise  overcharged  ?  Let  us  rather  prove  that  their  calum- 
x^73^2\8  "'®*  were  unfounded,  and  silence  their  complaints  by 
h»c.  L  207.  pursuing  a  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
they  anticipate."^ 
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The  Assembly,  influenced  by  the  pressing  dangers  of     chap. 
emigration,  disregarded  all  these  considerations.      Two        vii. 
decrees  were  passed,  the  first  of  which  commanded  the       ^ 
King's  brother,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  regency  during        ^^  ' 
the  minority  of  the  Dauphin,  to  return  to  France,  under  Decree 
pain  of  being  held  to  have  abdicated  his  eventual  right  to  Sgrani* 
the  regency ;  while  the  second  declared  all  the  French  Octrsi. 
without  the  kingdom  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nov.  9. 
constitution ;  and  subjected  all  those  who  should  not 
return  before  the  1st  of  January  to  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  estates,  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  their  wives,  children,  and  creditors.    This  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  French  Assembly  cannot  be 
better  characterised  than  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  Vindicice  Gallicce,  who  cannot  be  suspected  ^  Mackin- 
of  undue  prejudice  against  the  Revolution.     "  Examples  irnd,iii,"  62. 
of  this  kind,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  are  instances  ^^^-  }■  If,^- 

1  I  1-1  -11.  Lac.  1.  208. 

of  that  reckless  tyranny  which  punishes  the  innocent  to  Th.  u.  24. 
make   sure  of  including  the  guilty,  as  well  as  of  that  55^207^208 
refined  cruelty,  which,  after  rendering  home  odious,  per-  218. 
haps  insupportable,  pursues  with  unrelenting  rage  such  of 
its  victims  as  fly  to  foreign  lands."  ^ 

The  disposal  of  the  refractory  clergy  was  the  next  ques- 
tion which  occupied  the  Assembly :  it  excited  debates  more        ^^ 
stormy  than  those  on  the  emigrants,  in  proportion  as  reli-  Argument 
gious  rancour  is  more  bitter  than  civil  dissension.   "  What  the^ciei"gy*in 
are  you  about  to  do  1 "  exclaimed  the  advocates  of  the  clergy,  the  Assem- 
"  Are  you,  who  have  consecrated  the  freedom  of  worship,  ^ov.  11. 
to  be  the  first  to  violate  it  ?    The  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  places  it  on  a  basis  even  more  solemn  than  the 
constitution  ;  and  yet  you  seriously  propose  to  subvert  it ! 
The  Constituent  Assembly,  the  author  of  so  much  good  to 
France,  has  left  this  one  schism  as  a  legacy  to  its  succes- 
sors ;  close  it  for  God's  sake  ;  do  not  widen  the  breach.   To 
refuse  an  oath  from  a  sense  of  duty  can  never  be  blamable ; 
to  take  it  from  a  desire  of  gain  is  alone  disgraceful.     Shall 
we  deprive  those,  who  decline  from  conscientious  scruples, 
of  the  slender  subsistence  which  they  enjoy  ?    Destroyers 
of  political  inequality,  shall  we  re-establish  a  distinction 
more  odious  than  any,  by  crushing  to  the  dust  a  meritori- 
ous class  of  men  ?    Who  shall  guarantee  ourselves  from 
similar  spoliation,  if  we  reduce  to  beggary  the  earliest 
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CHAP,     supporters  of  the  Revolution,  those  who  first  joined  our 

vn.      standard  aft^r  the  immortal  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court? 

j-gj       Beware  of  driving  to  desperation   a  set   of  men    still 

possessing  extensive  influence  over  the  rural  population. 

1  Hist.  Pari.  I^  7^^  ^^^  ^^^  t^  every  sentiment  of  justice,  yet  pause 
xii.  129, 134.  before  you  adopt  a  measure  so  likely  to  awaken  the  flames 

of  civil  war  among  ourselves."  ^ 

But  the  days  of  reason  and  justice  were  past.     The 

43  leaders  of  the  popular  party  all  declared  against  the 
Severe  de-  priests.  Even  Condorcet,  the  advocate  of  freedom  of  wor- 
thec]S:g^^  ship,  was  the  first  to  support  the  violent  measures  proposed 
Nov.  5.        against  them.     It  was  decreed  that  all  the  clergy  should 

be  ordained  instantly  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and 
declared  suspected  of  treason  against  the  state.  They 
were  ordered  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  to  prevent 
their  acquiring  any  influence  over  their  flocks,  and  impri- 
soned if  they  refused  to  obey.  On  no  account  were  they 
to  exercise  any  religious  rites  in  private.  Such  was  the 
liberty  which  the  Revolution  had  already  bestowed  upon 
France — such  its  gratitude  to  its  first  supporters.  The 
adoption  of  these  severe  and  oppressive  enactments  was 
signalised  by  the  first  open  expression  of  irreligious  or 

2  Hist.  Pari,  atheistical  sentiments  in  the  Assembly.  "  My  God  is  the 
MoniSu/^'  ^^^ — ^  acknowledge  no  other,"  was  the  expression  of  one 
7th  Nov. '  of  the  opponents  of  the  church.  The  remonstrance  of  the 
^' aTs^e  constitutional  bishops  had  no  effect.    These  and  similar 

expressions  were  loudly  applauded,  and  the  decree  was 
carried  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  acclamation.^ 
When  these  acts  were  submitted,  agreeably  to  the  con- 

44  stitution,  to  the  King  for  his  consideration,  he  sanctioned 
King  refuses  the  first  decree  against  his  brother,  but  put  his  veto  upon 
tLe*se"dl!.°°  the  last,  and  the  one  against  the  priests.  He  had  previous! y 
crees  a,nd  Openly  censured  his  brother's  desertion  of  the  kingdom, 

and  his  disapproval  of  the  general  emigration  of  the 
noblesse  was  well  known  to  all  parties,  for  on  the  14th 
October  he  had  issued  a  pressing  proclamation,  urging 
them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  return  ;♦  but  he  was 

•  "  Fran9ai8  qui  avez  abandf»nn('  votre  patrie,  revenez  dans  son  sein  : 
c'est  la  qu'il  est  le  poste  d'honneur ;  parcequ'il  n'y  a  de  veritable  honneur 
qu'a  servir  son  pays  et  a  defendre  les  lois.  Venez  leur  donner  I'appui  que 
tous  les  bons  citoyens  leur  doivent :  elles  vous  rendront  a  leur  tour  oe 
calme  et  ce  bonheur  que  vous  chercheriez  en  vain  sur  une  terre  etrangere. 
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unwilling  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  exti^me  measures     chap. 
■which  were  now  meditated  against  them.    It  was  pro-       vii. 
posed  in  the  council,  that  to  pacify  the  people,  whom  it    "Tm"" 
was  well  known  the  exercise  of  the  veto  would  exasperate, 
the    King   should   dismiss  all  his    religious   attendants, 
excepting  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  to  this  Louis,  though  in  general  so  flexible, 
opposed  an  invincible  resistance,  observing,  that  it  would 
ill  become  those  who  had  declared  the  right  of  every 
subject  in  the  realm  to  liberty  of  conscience,  to  deny  it 
to  the  sovereign  alone.     In  acting  thus  firmly,  he  was 
supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  constitutional  party, 
and  by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris  ;  and  he 
stood  much  in  need  of  their  adhesion,  in  thus  coming  to 
open  rupture  with  the  people  and  the  legislature.    The 
announcement  of  the  King's  refusal  was  received  with 
very  different  feelings  by  the  different   parties  in  the 
Assembly.     The  Republicans  could   not   disguise  their  i  gj^^  p^^j 
satisfaction  at  a  step  which  promised  to  embroil  him  still  xU.  221,  223, 
further  with  the  nation,  and  to  give  to  their  ambitious  istiTNov.' 
projects  the  weight  of  popular  support.    They  congratu-  Deux  Amis, 
lated  the  ministers  in  terms  of  irony  on  the  decisive  proof  Lac.  i.'2iL 
they  had  now  given  of  the  freedom  of  the  throne.    On  the  ^^°-.."-  ^^'''• 
following  morning,  a  severe  proclamation  from  Louis  31.'        ' 
appeared  against  the  emigrants.    The  Feuillants  animad-  ^°^-  ^^• 
verted  upon  it  as  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of  prerogative ; 
the  Jacobins,  as  too  indulgent  in  its  expressions.^ 

The  choice  of  a  mayor  for  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  room 
of  Bailly,  whose  period  of  holding  that  dignity  had  expired,       45 
shortly  after  occupied  the  attention  of  the  capital.    La  Election  of 
Fayette  had  retired  from  the  command  of  the  National  pari**^^^  ° 
Guards,  and  was  a  candidate  for  that  dignity.    He  was  ^^^-  ^^* 
supported  by  the  Constitutionalists ;  while  Petion,  the 
organ  of  the  now  united  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people.    The  court,  jealous  of  La  Fayette, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dislike,  especially 
to  the  Queen,  since  the  5th  October,  had  the  imprudence 
to  throw  the  influence  of  the  crown  into  the  scale  for 


Revenez  done,  et  que  le  cceur  cesse  d'etre  dechire  entre  ses  sentimens  qui 
sont  les  memes  pour  tous,  et  les  devoirs  de  la  Royaute  qui  I'attachent 
principalement  a  ceux  qui  suivent  la  loi." — Proclamation  de  Loois  XVI. 
aux  Emigres,  Ume  Oct.  1791;  Hist.  Pari.  xii.  160,  162. 
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CHAP.     Potion,  and  even  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
VH-      purpose.    "  M.  La  Fayette,"  said  the  Queen,  "  aspires  to 
j-gj       the  mayoralty,  in  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a  mayor  of 
the  palace ;  Petion  is  a  Jacobin  and  a  Republican,  but  he 
is  a  fool,  incapable  of  rendering  himself  the  head  of  a 
party."    Petion  accordingly  was  elected,  and  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  Revo- 
lution.   The  majority  which   Petion    obtained  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  coalition  of  the  whole  democratic  party, 
xiL^sab!**'^^'  '^^^  immense,  and  showed  in  a  decisive  manner  the  vast 
Moniteur,    preponderance  which  the  democrats,  who  were  carrying  on 
1791.    Mig.  the  Revolution,  had  already  acquired  over  the  Constitu- 
»•  i^«-  tioualists  who  commenced  it ;  for  Petion  had  6,708  votes — 

La  Fayette  only  3,125.i 
Meanwhile,  the  King's  ministers  were  daily  becoming 
4g        more  unpopular,  from  the  decided  resistance  he  had  at 
Distraction  length  made  to  the  iniquitous  measures  sought  to  be 
of  F™ncef  forced  on  him  by  the  Assembly.    The  Jacobin  and  Cor- 
andfaUof    delier  clubs  thundered  against  them,  night  after  night,  in 
emmis  ry.^j^^  most  violent  and  indignant  strains  ;  and  the  general 
misery  of  the  country,  which  in  reality  was  owing  to  the 
Revolution,  was  universally  ascribed    to  their  factious 
resistance  to  it.*      A  contemporary  writer  has  left  the 
following  picture  of  the  state  of  France  at  this  period. 
"  In  truth,  the  real  evils  of  France  at  this  period  were 
such,  that  they  could  hardly  be  exaggerated  even  by  the 
most  malignant  ambition.    Two  parties,  equally  invete- 
rate in  their   animosities,  equally  rancorous    in    their 
hatred,  divided  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  Jacobins  reproached  the  Feuillants  with  labouring  in 
secret  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime  ;  the  Feuillants 
retorted  on  the  Jacobins  that  they  had  organised,  by  means 
of  their  affiliated  clubs,  the  most  infernal  despotism  that 
had  ever  oppressed  mankind.    The  constitution  for  which 
the  nation  had  so  ardently  panted,  and  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  would  prove  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  was 
finished,  and  yet  the  public  miseries  were  augmented. 
Every  day  saw  fresh  crimes  against  persons  and  property 

•  "  Celsus  et  Paulinus,  cum  prudentia  eorum  nemo  uteretur,  inani 
nomine  ducum,  alienae  culpaj  pratentahantur — Tribum,  ccnturionesque 
ambigui,  quod  spretis  melioribus  deterrimi  valebant;  miles  alacer,  qui 
tamen  jussa  ducum  interpretare  quam  exsequi  mallet." — Tacitds,  Hiti. 
U.  39. 
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committed,  and  all  with  impunity.  The  public  peace  chap. 
was  in  no  degree  re-established  :  the  laws  were  powerless,  'bli- 
the magistrates  impotent.  It  had  been  expected  that  ^^gj 
the  public  tranquillity  would  be  effectually  restored  by 
the  Juges  de  Paix,  elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
possessing  their  confidence  ;  but  they  had  proved  totally 
powerless.  Public  and  private  credit  had  alike  perished 
amidst  the  general  convulsions.  Specie  had  disappeared 
from  the  circulation.  The  assignat  had  fallen  to  a  third  of 
its  value,  and  occasioned  such  an  amount  of  ruin  to  private 
fortunes,  that  numbers  already  wished  for  a  return  to  the 
ancient  regime,  and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  promote 
it.  Famine,  the  usual  attendant  on  public  calamities, 
had  appeared,  and  its  pan*gs  were  aggravated  by  their 
being  felt  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The  peasants, 
tenacious  of  their  property,  every  where  refused  the 
assignats,  to  the  fall  of  which  no  limit  could  be  assigned, 
and  the  purchasers  in  towns  had  nothing  else  to  offer. 
Thus  sales  could  not  be  effected:  both  parties  were  in 
despair,  and  poverty  was  universal,  though  there  was 
plenty  in  the  land.  In  this  extremity,  crowds  of  famish- 
ing citizens  threw  themselves  on  the  barn-yards  of  the 
farmers,  and  took  grain  by  force  :  while  the  rural  popula- 
tion sounded  the  tocsin  in  their  villages,  and  forced  the 
municipal  officers  to  put  themselves  at  their  head  to  resist 
this  violence,  or  retaliated  by  pillaging  the  burghs ;  and 
the  law,  equally  trampled  under  foot  by  both  parties,  was 
alike  impotent  to  repress  or  punish  the  violence  of  either,  ^^^^  \- 
This  was  the  state  of  France  during  the  whole  winter."  345,  ski.* 
Such  is  the  picture  of  France  at  this  period,  drawn  by  tw© 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Revolution  .1 

One  branch  of  the  public  service  had,  in  an  especial 
manner,  fallen  into  disorder,  from  the  confusion  conse-        ^_ 
quent  on  the  Revolution,  and  this,  from  its  subsequent  Decay  aiui 
importance  during  the  war,  deserves  particular  notice,  naty.^^^''* 
The  Navy  had  in  a  few  years  become  so  disorganised, 
that  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  noble  fleet  which  Louis  XVI. 
had  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  to  counterbalance  that 
of  England,  could  be  said  to  remain.    The  ships  indeed 
were  there,  the  arsenals  full,  but  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation were  at  an  end.    The  national  riches  were  dried  up 
in  their  sources  by  the  destruction  of  credit  and  capital 

VOL.  IT.  u 
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CHAP,    during  the  Revolution  :  St  Domingo,  the  most  important 
^'"-      colony  of  France,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  discord  ; 
j.gj       the  marine  was  discontented  ;  the  dockyards,  the  vessels, 
the  arsenals,  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  insubordina- 
tion, license,  and  neglect.    "  The  cause  of  these  evils,"  says 
Bertrand  de  Molleville,  the  minister  of  marine,  "  was 
evident.    Those  who  should  obey  had  every  where  assumed 
the  direction  :  those  who  should  direct,  being  deprived  of 
all  authority,  were  overwhelmed  with  impunity  by  out- 
rages and  abuse.     In  truth,  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  mutiny  in  the  ports,  or  on  board  the  royal 
vessels,  in  which  the  mutineers  had  been  punished.    The 
most  legitimate  and  necessary  acts  of  authority  were 
deemed  insults,  by  men  who  had  suddenly  passed  from 
1  Bert,  de    a  State  of  necessary  subjection  to  one  of  absolute  inde- 
Compte       pendence.    Clubs  of  all  sorts,  incorporations  a  thousand 
f  A  *^"  ^br   *^^®^  more  dangerous  and  powerful  than  those  which  the 
Nationals    Constitution  had  destroyed,  and  which  set  every  species  of 
r92  ^^Silm  authority  at  defiance,  were  established  in  every  port,  and 
i.  299, 302.    proscribed,  outraged,  or  put  to  flight  their  superiors.  These 
facts  are  notorious — no  words  can  exaggerate  them."^ 

While  the  royal  navy  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of 

disorganisation  and  mutiny,  the  noblest  colony  of  France, 

Commence-  which  singly  Sustained  the  colossus  of  its  maritime  power, 

mentofagi-ijad  fallen,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  into  a 

tation  in  St.,  -,         ,r   ■, 

Domingo,  series  of  disasters,  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in  history. 
The  slaves  in  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the 
intelligence  which  they  received  of  the  levelling  principles 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  early  manifested  symp- 
toms of  insubordination.  The  Assembly,  divided  between 
the  desire  of  enfranchising  so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  the 
evident  dangers  of  such  a  step,  had  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  course  they  should  adopt,  and  were  inclined  to  support 
the  rights  of  the  planters.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  in 
the  Assembly,  decisive  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  length 
to  which  the  Jacobins  were  inclined  to  push  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  total  disregard  of  human  suffering  in 
carrying  them  into  practice,  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said  Morcau  de  St  Mery, 
"  rather  than  that  one  principle  be  sacrificed  ! "  "  Perish 
the  colonies,"  added  Robespierre,  "  rather  than  affix  a 
stain  to  your  happiness,  your  glory,  your  liberty  !     Yes,  I 
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repeat  it.    Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than  let  them,  by     chap. 
their  menaces,  compel  us  to  do  what  is  most  loudly  called       vii. 
for  by  their  interests  ! "     Pressed  by  the  dangers  clearly       ^^^^ 
depicted  on  one  side^  and  the  clamour  as  loudly  expressed  j^ay  15. 
on  the  other,  the  Assembly  steered  a  middle  course,  by  1  Hist.  Pari, 
decreeing  that  all  persons  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  T^ui^r?  98. 
should  have  the  right  of  entering  the  colonial  Assemblies  ;  Lac.  i.  214. 
but  declaring  that  beyond  that  they  would  not  go,  unless  ^i^  4J2,  ^3.' 
the  colony  itself  took  the  initiative.^ 

But  these  steps  were  too  slow  for  the  revolutionists. 
The  passions  of  the  negroes  were  excited  by  the  efforts  of        49. 
a  society,  styled  "  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Blacks,"  Pg^^^g^^jon 
of  which  Brissot  was  the  leading  member  ;  and  the  mulat-  there, 
toes  were  induced,  by  their  injudicious  advice,  to  organise 
an  insurrection.    They  trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to 
control  the  ferocity  of  the  slaves  even  during  the  heat  of 
a  revolt ;  they  little  knew  the  dissimulation  and  cruelty 
of  the  savage  character.    A  universal  revolt  was  planned 
and  organised,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  and  the  same  night  fixed  on  for  its  breaking 
out  over  the  whole  island.    Accordingly,  at  midnight  on 
the  30th  of  September,  the  insurrection  began.     In  an  Sept.  30. 
instant  twelve  hundred  coffee,  and  two  hundred  sugar  , 
plantations,  were  in  flames  ;  the  buildings,  the  machinery, 
the  farm-offices,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietors hunted   down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into  the 
flames  by  the  infuriated  negroes.     Erelong  a  hundred  Oct.  so. 
thousand  rebels  were  in  arms,  who  committed  every  where 
the  most  frightful  atrocities.    The  horrors  of  a  servile  war 
universally  appeared.    The  unchained  African  signalised 
his  ingenuity  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  unheard-of 
modes  of  torture.    An  unhappy  planter  was  sawed  asunder 
between  two  boards  ;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women 
exceeded  any  thing  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
ferocity.    The  indulgent  master  was  sacrificed  equally  with 
the  inhuman  ;  on  all  alike,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  race  were  indiscriminately 
wreaked.    Crowds  of  slaves  traversed  the  country  with  xif^So^sos 
the  heads  of  the  white  children  affixed  on  their  pikes ;  Deux  Amis,. 
they  served  as  the  standards  of  these  furious  assemblages.  Lac^^i^'sH^' 
In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  negro  cha-  touI.  ii.  98. 
racter  resisted  the  contagion  of  the  time ;  and  some  faithful 
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CHAP,    slaves,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  fed  in  eaves  their 
vn.      masters  or  their  children,  whom  they  had  rescued  from 
destruction.^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  excited  an  angry  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly.     Brissot,  the  most  vehement 
The  Assem-  Opponent  of  slavery,  ascribed  them  all  to  the  refusal  of 
biy  rashly     ^^g  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  negroes  ;  the  moderate 
universal     members,  to  the  inflammatory  addresses  circulated  among 
«oir"^^'    ^^^^  ^y  *^^^  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Paris.    At  length  it 
Nov.  7.        was  agreed  to  concede  the  political  rights  for  which  they 
contended  to  the  men  of  colour ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  resolution,  the  blacks  were  at  once  emancipated,  and 
St  Domingo  obtained  the  nominal  blessings  of  freedom. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  great  changes  of  nature  are 
conducted  ;  a  child  does  not  acquire  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  an  hour,  or  a  tree  the  consistency  of  the  hardy 
denizens  of  the  forest  in  a  season.  The  hasty  philanthropists 
who  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  slave  population  the 
precipitate  gift  of  freedom,  did  them  a  greater  injury  than 
their  worst  enemies.    The  black  population  remain  to  this 
day,  in  St  Domingo,  a  memorable  example  of  the  ruinous 
effect  of  precipitate  emancipation^    Without  the  steady 
habits  of  civilised  society ;  ignorant  of  the  wants  which 
reconcile  to  a  life  of  labour ;  destitute  of  the  support 
which  a  regular  government  might  have  afforded,  they 
have  brought  to  the  duties  of  cultivated,  the  habits  of 
savage  life.    To  the  indolence  of  the  negro  character  they 
have  joined  the  vices  of  European  corruption  ;  profligate, 
idle,  and  disorderly,  they  have  declined  both  in  number 
I  Bert,  de     and  in  happiness  :  from  being  the  greatest  sugar  planta- 
•^^193^1°'  *^^^  ^^  world,  the  island  has  been  reduced  to  the 

Lac.  i.  215.   nccessity  of  importing  that  valuable  produce:  and  the 
Deux  Ai^s"  inhabitants,  naked  and  voluptuous,  are  fast  receding  into 
vi.  403, 405.'  the  state  of  nature  from  which  their  ancestors  were  torn, 
two  centuries  ago,  by  the  rapacity  of  Christian  avarice.^  * 
An  internal  disaster,  attended  with  circumstances  of 
51.       equal  atrocity,  though  not  on  so  great  a;  scale,  occurred  in 
SSuAmnces  A-vignon.    This  city,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  had  been  the 
at  AvignoD.  theatre  of  incessant  strife  and  bloody  events  ever  since  the 

•  The  details  of  this  dreadful  insurrection,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  St  Domingo,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  that  isLind.  It  is  not  the 
least  important  period  of  the  eventfUl  era.     Vide  ii\fra,  chap,  xxxvii. 
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project  had  been  formed,  in  1790,  by  its  ardent  democrats,      chap. 
to  procure  its  severance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and       vn. 
effect  its  union  with  the  neighbouring  and  revolutionised       j^^j 
provinces  of  France.     This  project  was  rejected  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  May  1790,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers,  by 
the  open  spoliation  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  state  ; 
but  the  democratic  party,  ardently  desirous  of  promoting 
the  union  with  France,  rose  in  insurrection  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  June,  chased  the  Papal  legate  from  the  city,  June  ii. 
who  retired  to  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  put  the  arms 
of  France  over  the  gates  of  his  palace.    With  this  revolt 
terminated  the  government  of  the  Pope  in  this  distant  and 
diminutive  possession.    A  long  period  of  discord  and  self- 
government  ensued,  during  which  the  ruling  democrats  of 
Avignon,  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
were  striving  to  effect  its  junction  with  France ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  14th  September,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  ggpt.  14. 
on  the  very  last  day  of  its  sitting,  decreed,  amidst  loud 
applause,  the  annexation  of  this  little  state  to  France :  ^  Pru^Jiom. 

.11  ,.  T  1^.         ™6»  Crhues 

commencing  thus  that  system  of  propagandism  and  foreign  de  la  Rev. 
aggression,  in  which  revolutionary  passions  find  their  na-  Moniteur 
tural  vent,  and  which  was  destined  to  carry  the  French  Sept.  15. 
arms  to  the  Kremlin,  and  to  bring  the  Tartars  and  Bash- 
kirs to  the  walls  of  Paris.  1* 

It  was  predicted,  and  perhaps  expected,  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists, both  in  Paris  and  Avignon,  that  this  long  agitated        52. 
incorporation  would  at  once  still  the  furious  passions  which  i^ogress 
had  so  long  torn  this  unhappy  community.    But  this  was  orders  in 
very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  and  the  annexation  shortly  -A-^ignon. 
led  to  a  massacre  more  frightful  than  any  which  had  yet 
stained  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.    The  municipality 
passed  a  decree,  ordering  the  wiiole  bells  and  plate  of  the  Oct.  I6. 
cathedral    and  of  the  churches  to  be  seized   and  pub-  2  prudhom- 
licly  sold.2    The  rural  population,  roused  by  the  priests,  me,  iv.  16, 
and  indignant  at  this  act  of  sacrilege,  assembled  in  crowds,  Amis,  vl'' 
loudly  demanding  an  account  of  the  dilapidation  and  em-  374. 

*  "  L'Assemblee  Nationale,  considerant  qu'en  vertu  des  droits  de  la 
France  sur  les  etats  reunis  d' Avignon  et  du  comtat  Venaissin,  et  con- 
forinement  au  voue  librement  et  solennellenient  emis  par  la  majorite  des 
communes  et  des  citoyens  de  ees  deux  pays,  pour  etre  incorpore  a  la 
France,  les  dits  deux  etats  reunis  d' Avignon  et  du  comtat  Venaissin  sont, 
des  ce  moment,  partie  integrale  de  I'empirc  Fran^aise." — Decree,  14th 
Sept,  1791 :  Moniteur,  15th  Sept.  1791,  p.  1073. 
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CHAP,     bezzlement  of  the  municipality ;  and  having  got  hold  of 
VII.      Lescuyer,  the  clerk  to  the  municipality,  they  murdered 
j-gj       him  on  the  spot ;  and  a  woman,  with  her  scissors,  scooped 
out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  body.^ 

The  revenge  of  the  popular  party  was  slow,  but  not  the 
gg  less  atrocious.  In  silence  they  collected  their  forces  ;  and 
Massacres  of  at  length,  when  all  assistance  was  absent,  surrounded  the 
oct.^30.°*  ^^*y-  ^^^  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned,  so  as  to 
render  all  escape  impossible,  and  a  band  of  assassins  sought 
out,  in  their  own  houses,  the  individuals  destined  for  death. 
Sixty  unhappy  wretches,  including  thirteen  women,  were 
speedily  seized  and  thrust  into  prison,  where,  during  the 
obscurity  of  night,  the  murderers  wreaked  their  vengeance 
with  impunity.  One  young  man  put  fourteen  to  death 
with  his  own  hand,  and  at  length  only  desisted  from  ex- 
cess of  fatigue ;  the  father  was  brought  to  witness  the 
massacre  of  his  children,  the  children  that  of  the  father,  to 
aggravate  their  sufierings ;  twelve  women  perished  after 
having  undergone  tortures  worse  than  death  itself ;  an  old 
priest,  remarkable  for  a  life  of  beneficence,  who  had  es- 
caped, was  pursued,  and  sacrificed  by  the  objects  of  his 
bounty.  A  mother  big  with  child,  was  thrown,  yet  alive, 
into  a  ditch  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  quicklime  ;  a  son 
having  thrown  himself  into  his  father's  arms  to  save  his 
life,  they  were  precipitated,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace, 
into  the  ditch,  where  they  were  found  both  dead,  with  their 
lips  pressed  together.  The  women  were  violated  before 
being  murdered ;  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  people  that 
they  actually  devoured  human  hearts,  and  had  dishes  served 
up  formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims.*  The  recital  of 
these  atrocities  excited  the  utmost  commiseration  in  the 
Assembly.  Cries  of  indignation  arose  on  all  sides ;  the 
President  fainted  after  reading  the  letter  which  communi- 
March  29  cated  its  details.  But  this,  like  almost  all  the  other  crimes 
1792.  of  the  popular  party  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 

1  Lac.  i.  213.  remained  unpunished.^  The  Legislature,  after  some  delay, 
Prudiiom-  felt  it  nccessary  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  and  some  of  the 
Hfet*  Pari  ^'^t^ors  of  this  massacre  afterwards  fell  the  victims,  on  the 
xii.  421.  '    31st  May,  of  the  sanguinary  passions  of  which  they  had 

*  "  Comment  ouMir  ces  repas  barbares  de  coeurs  palpitans,  et  ces  fes> 
tins  inuuis  ou  les  eutrailles  fumantes  servirent  demets?" — PKCOHouaut, 
It.  21. 
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given  so  cruel  an  example.     In  a  revolution,  the  ruling     chap. 
power,  themselves  supported  by  the  populace,  can  seldom        vn, 
punish  its  excesses  ;  the  period  of  reaction  must  be  waited 
for  before  this  can  in  general  be  attempted  ;  and  thus  vice 
advances  with  accelerated  strides  from  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  itself. 

All  these   accumulated  horrors  and  disasters,  though 
brought  about  by  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  were        54 
ascribed  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  resistance  opposed  Fail  of  "the 
by  the  King's  ministers  to  the  progress  of  its  principles.  ^™  aSs. 
It  was  their  fanaticism  which  roused  the  rural  population  ;  sipn  of  the 
it  was  their  gold  which  hired  miscreants  to  commit  these  to  power, 
atrocities,  in  order  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Revolution  ;  it 
was  they  who  famished  the  people  ;  it  was  they  who  hin- 
dered the  sales  of  grain,  who  depreciated  the  assignats,  and 
had  ruined  St  Domingo.    The  clamour  soon  became  univer- 
sal, irresistible.  The  people  believed  every  thing  they  were 
told  :  and  as  usual,  in  the  presence  of  danger,  divisions  soon 
appeared  among  the  ministers  themselves.    The  one  half, 
led  by  Delessart  and  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  were  inclined 
to  the  aristocratic  and  decided, — the  other,  headed  by  Nar- 
bonne  and  Cahier  de  Gerville,  to  the  democratic  and  con- 
ceding side.    Sensible  of  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries, 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  Assembly  pushed  their  advan- 
tages, and  preferred  an  accusation  against  the  two  former 
of  the  ministry.    Though  they  were  baffled  for  some  time 
by  the  ability  and  presence  of  mind  of  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville, yet  at  length  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  make 
a  total  change  in  his  councils.  The  principle  adopted  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  same  as  that  acted 
on  in  similar  extremities  by  Charles  I.,  to  divide  the  opposi- 
tion, by  the  selection  of  the  least  intemperate  of  its  mem-  1  Migi.  164. 
bers.  Roland  was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;  Dumourier  ^^^ '  ^'r^^\ 
received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs ;  Lacoste,  Claviere,  57, 58. 
Duranthon,  and  Servan,  were  severally  appointed  to  the 
marine,  the  finances,  the  judicatory,  and  theministry  of  war.^ 

Dumourier  was  forty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  was 
called  to  this  important  situation.     He  had  many  of  the        55 
qualities  of  a  great  man  :  abilities  ;  an  enterprising  char-  Character  of 
acter  ;  indefatigable  activity  ;  impetuosity  of  disposition  ;    "™°*^"^'- 
confidence  in  his  own  fortune  ;  a  steady  and  quick  coup- 
d'osil.    Fertile  in  resources,  pliant  in  temper,  engaging  in 
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CHAP,  conversation,  unbounded  in  ambition,  he  was  eminently 
VII.  qualified  to  rise  to  distinction  in  a  period  of  civil  commo- 
tion. But  these  great  mental  powers  were  counterbalanced 
by  others  of  an  opposite  tendency.  A  courtier  before  1789, 
a  constitutionalist  under  the  first  Assembly,  a  Girondist 
under  the  second,  he  seemed  inclined  to  change  with  every 
wind  that  blew,  in  the  constant  desire  to  raise  himself  to 
the  head  of  affairs.  Volatile,  fickle,  inconsiderate,  he 
adopted  measures  too  hastily  to  ensure  success  ;  veering 
with  all  the  changes  of  the  times,  he  wanted  the  ascendant 
of  a  powerful,  and  the  weight  of  a  virtuous  character.  Had 
he  possessed,  with  his  own  genius,  the  firmness  of  Bouille, 
the  passions  of  Mirabeau,  or  the  dogmatism  of  Robespierre, 
he  might  for  a  time  have  ruled  the  Revolution.  An  ad- 
lic'^i  ^224  *'  niirable  partisan,  he  was  a  feeble  leader  of  a  party  ;  well 
Th.  ii.  59.  qualified  to  play  the  part  of  Antony  or  Alcibiades,  he  was 
unfit  to  follow  the  steps  of  Caesar  or  Cromwell.^ 

Austere  in  character,  simple  in  manners,  firm  in  prin- 
5g        ciple,  Roland  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  Dumou- 
ofM.  Eo-    rier.      His  disposition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
^^^'  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  he  aimed  to  bring  to  the  govern- 

ment of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  integrity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Sabine  farm.  A  steady  republican, 
he  was  well  qualified  for  a  quiescent,  but  ill  for  an  inci- 
pient state  of  freedom  ;  uncompromising  in  his  principles, 
unostentatious  in  his  manners,  unambitious  in  his  incli- 
nation, he  would  probably  never  have  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  but  for  the  splendid  abilities  and 
brilliant  character  of  his  wife.  But  he  was  opinionative 
and  pedantic ;  ignorant  alike  of  courts  and  the  people ; 
a  devout  believer  in  popular  virtue  and  human  perfecti- 
bility ;  and  wholly  unequal  to  struggle  with  the  audacious 
wickedness  which  was  arising  on  all  sides  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution.  The  court  ladies  named  the  new  minis- 
try>  "  Le  Ministfere  sans  Culottes."  The  first  time  that 
Roland  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  he  was  dressed 
with  strings  in  his  shoes,  and  a  round  hat.  The  master  of 
*  Roland,  the  ceremonies  refused  to  admit  him  in  such  an  unwonted 
Lac.  i.  225.  costume,  not  knowing  who  he  was  ;  but  being  afterwards 
Hist^  de  la  informed,  and  in  consequence  obliged  to  do  so,  he  turned 
Mig,  i.  165.  to  Dumourier,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  sir,  no  buckles 
in  his  shoes! "2 — "  All  is  lost!"  replied  the  minister  of 
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foreign  affairs  with  sarcastic  irony.     Yet  was  there  more     chap. 
in  this  circumstance  than  supei-ficial  observers  would  be        vu. 
inclined  to  admit.     The  buckles  were  straws,  but  they     "1792"" 
were  straws  which  showed  how  the  wind  set.     Dress  is 
characteristic  of  manners,  and  manners  are  the  mirror  of 
ideas.     A  very  curious  work  might  be  written  upon  the 
connexion  between  changes  in  attire  and  revolutions  in 
empires.! 

But  the  new  ministers  proved  as  inadequate  as  those 
who  preceded  them  had  been,  to  arrest  or  even  to  alleviate        57. 
the  public  calamities.    These  were  owing  to  the  overthrow  ^?P?'^^^\"? 
of  the  executive,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the  powers  of  of  govem. 
government,  and  were  consequently  rather  likely  to  be  S^g^j^^J^g^of 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  liberal  the  country. 
party  to  office.     The  Girondists,  indeed,  were  propitiated,  ^^'^^^^^  2<. 
and  Madame  Roland  gave  cabinet  dinners  to  their  entire 
satisfaction :  but  that  neither  sustained  the  assignats  nor 
filled  the  treasury;  it  neither  stilled  the  Jacobins  nor 
gave  bread  to  the  people.    The  King  was  firm  in  his 
determination  to  abide  by  the  constitution,  and  gave,  on 
several  occasions,  the  most  decisive  and  touching  proofs 
of  this  determination.*    But  meanwhile  the  public  dis- 
tress was  constantly  increasing,  and  the  people,  inflamed 
by  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  clubs,  ascribed  them  all  to 
the  resistance  of  the  monarch  to  the  severe  laws  against  the 
clergy,  which  kept  the  nation,  it  was  said,  in  continual 
turmoil,  and  alone  prevented  the  completion  of  the  glo- 
rious fabric  of  the  Revolution.     The  difficulties  of  the 
exchequer  were  extreme,  and  all  attempts  to  re-establish 

*  In  a  delicate  matter  brought  before  the  Royal  councU  in  January  1792, 
the  King  had  to  choose  between  two  courses,  the  one  of  which  would  have 
given  a  considerable  extension  to  the  royal  authority,  without  exciting 
public  jealousy,  as  it  was  generally  called  for,  and  the  other  was  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution.  Louis,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  adopted  the  latter,  assigning  as  his  reason — "  We 
must  not  think  of  extending  the  royal  power,  but  of  faithfully  executing 
the  constitution."  On  another  occasion,  when  a  proclamation  was  brought 
him  to  sign  against  the  plundering  and  massacres  which  were  going  on  in 
the  country,  he  observed  the  phrase,  "  Ces  desordres  troublent  bien 
amereraent  le  bonheur  dont  nous  jouissons."  "  Effiicez  cela,"  said  Louis  : 
'•  ne  mefaites  pas  parler  de  mon  bonheur.  Comment  voulez-vous  queje 
sois  heureux  quand  personne  ne  Test  en  France?  Non,  monsieur,  les  Fran- 
5ais  ne  sont  pas  heureux — ^je  le  sais :  Us  le  seront  un  jour,  j'espere  :  alors 
je  le  serai  aussi,  et  je  pourrai  parler  de  mon  bonheur."  "  I)uring  five 
months  and  a  half,"  adds  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  "  that  I  was  in  the  King's 
ministry  at  this  time,  I  never  saw  the  King  for  a  single  instant  swerve  from 
his  attachment  to  the  constitution." — Memoires  de  Bertrand  de  Mollk- 
viLLK,  i,  219,  311,312, 
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the  finances,  except  by  the  continual  issue  of  fresh  assig- 
uats,  had  become  nugatory,  from  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  the  revenue  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  the  country.  Such  was  the  penury  of  the 
royal  treasury,  that  it  was  entirely  exhausted  by  the 
equipment  of  the  constitutional  guard,  though  it  only 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  the  Kjng  was 
indebted  to  a  loan  of  500,000  francs  (£20,000)  from  the 
Order  of  Malta,  for  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  his  household.^ 

The  Girondist  ministers  were  no  sooner  in  power,  than 
they  bent  their  whole  force  to  impel  the  King  into  a 
foreign  war  ;  and  they  succeeded,  by  dint  of  clamour  and 
popular  pressure,  in  compelling  the  monarch,  alike  against 
his  wishes  and  his  interests,  to  take  the  fatal  step.  The 
details  of  the  agitation  by  which  this  important  step  was 
brought  about,  and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it,  will 
be  fully  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  Avar.*  But  the 
reaction  of  hostilities,  when  they  did  commence,  on  the 
King's  situation  in  the  interior,  was  terrible.  All  the  en- 
terprises of  France,  in  the  outset,  proved  unfortunate  :  all 
her  armies  were  defeated.  These  disasters,  the  natural 
effect  of  thirty  years'  unbroken  continental  peace,  and 
recent  license  and  insubordination,  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  in  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was 
rapidly  increasing:  their  affiliated  societies  were  daily 
extending  their  ramifications  throughout  France,  and  the 
debates  of  the  parent  club  shook  the  kingdom  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  They  accused  the  Royalists  of  having 
occasioned  the  defeats,  by  raising  treasonable  cries  of  Sauve 
qui  pent ;  the  aristocrats  could  not  dissemble  their  joy  at 
events  which  promised  shortly  to  bring  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  and  restore  the  ancient  regime  :  the  generals 
attributed  their  disasters  to  Dumourier,  who  had  planned 
the  campaign  ;  he  ascribed  every  thing  to  the  defective 
mode  in  which  his  orders  had  been  executed.  Distrust  and 
recrimination  universally  prevailed.  In  this  extremity, 
the  Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  ensur- 
ing, as  they  conceived,  their  own  authority  and  the  public 
safety .2    But  the  only  measures  which  they  thought  of 

•  Vide  infra,  chap  ix. 
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were  such  as  weakened  the  royal  authority  ;  all  their  blows     chap. 
were  directed  against  the  King.    They  declared  their  sit-        ^^^ 
tings  permanent,  disbanded  the  faithful  guard  of  the  King,    ~y^ 
which  had  excited  unbounded  jealousy  among  the  demo- 
crats, and  passed  a  decree  condemning  the  refractory  clergy 
to  exile.    To  secure  the  capital  from  insult,  and  effectually 
overawe  the  court,  they  directed  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  and  sought  to  main- 
tain the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  revolutionary  fetes, 
and  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  arming  them  with  pikes. 
Of  these  measures,  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
which  related  to  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard  ;  for  it        59 
threatened  to  leave  the  monarch  and  his  family  without  Debate  on 
even  the  shadow  of  protection,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebel-  jng  of  the" 
lious  city,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary  legislature,  ^oyai  guard. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  who 
drew,  in  the  darkest  colours,  a  picture  of  the  agitation  in 
the  capital.     "  Paris,"  said  he  "  is  every  hour  becoming 
more  the  object  of  general  anxiety  to  all  France.    It  is  the 
common  rendezvous  of  all  without  a  profession,  without 
bread,  and  enemies  of  the  public  weal.    The  fermentation 
is  daily  assuming  a  more  alarming  character.    Facts  on  all 
sides  demonstrate  this.    It  is  evident  a  crisis  is  approach- 
ing, and  that  of  the  most  violent  kind  :  you  have  long  shut 
your  eyes  to  it ;  but  you  can  do  so  no  longer."    This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  deputation  from  the  section  of 
the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  pike- 
men,  preceded  by  the  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  the  section, 
who,  after  defiling  through  the  Assembly  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  colours  flying,  took  post  round  its  walls  to  over- 
awe the  deliberations.    Nevertheless,  many  deputies  coura- 
geously resisted  the  dissolution  of  this  last  remnant  of 
protection  to  the  sovereign.     "  The  veil,"  says  Gerardin, 
"  is  now  withdrawn  ;  the  insurrection  against  the  throne 
is  no  longer  disguised.    We  are  called  on,  in  a  period  of 
acknowledged  public  danger,  to  remove  the  last  consti- 
tutional protection  from  the  crown.    Why  are  we  always  234*^"toiU^* 
told  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  royalist  H- 121.    Th. 
faction  ;  a  party  weak  in  numbers,  despicable  in  influence,  Hist.'pari. 
whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to  subdue  ?    I  see  two  factions,  xiv.305,:w7. 
and  a  double  set  of  dangers,  and  one  advances  by  hasty  May  30.  ' 
strides  to  a  regicide  government.^    Would  to  God  my  anti- 
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CHAP,  cipations  may  prove  unfounded  !  But  I  cannot  shut  my 
vn.  eyes  to  the  striking  analogy  of  England  and  France ;  I 
cannot  forget  that,  in  a  similar  crisis,  the  Long  Parliament 
disbanded  the  guard  of  Charles  I.  What  fate  awaited  that 
unhappy  monarch  ?  "What  now  awaits  the  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  French  ?" 

So  clearly  did  Louis  perceive  the  extreme  danger  of  dis- 
QQ        banding  his  guard,  on  the  eve,  as  had  now  become  evident 
King  is  for-  to  all,  of  a  popular  insurrection,  that  he  immediately  sub- 
tfonThe  dis.  mitted  to  his  ministers  a  letter  which  he  proposed  to  write 
banding.      to  the  Assembly,  refusing  to  sanction  it.    But  the  Girondist 
^    ■        ministers  to  a  man  refused  to  countersign  it.    Upon  this 
he  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the  Assembly,  and  refuse 
his  sanction,  taking  the  wiiole  responsibility  upon  him- 
self ;  but  they  had  the  pusillanimity  to  refuse  to  accom- 
pany him.    They  then  insisted  so  vehemently  upon  the 
extreme  animosity  w^hich  the  guard  had  excited  in  Paris^ 
and  the  peril  of  instant  destruction  to  w^hich  the  Royal 
family  would  be  exposed  if  the  decree  w^as  not  instantly 
sanctioned,  that  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  submit. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  he  received  a  firm  and  able 
remonstrance  from  Bertrand  de  Molleville  against  so  fatal 
a  step,  in  which  that  able  minister  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  flagrant  usurpation  of  which  the  As- 
sembly had  been  guilty,  in  decreeing  the  dissolution  of  a 
guard  which  the  constitution  had  expressly  sanctioned, 
and  subjected  to  his  command  alone  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  King  could  only  reply  that  he  had  been  forced  to  do 
so  by  his  ministers,  and  lament  the  necessity  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  of  removing  so  faithful  a  councillor 
from  his  administration.*    The  Girondists  had  their  reward. 
1  On  the      rpj^g  insurrection  which  followed  on  the  10th  August  over- 

.Slsf  May  ° 

1703.    '       turned  them  not  less  than  the  throne ;  and  on  that  very  day 
Moll.'  Mem.  V^^^  <^^  which  they  refused  to  stand  by  their  sovereign, 
u.  11, 12.      they  were  themselves  arrested  by  the  Jacobins,  and  con- 
signed by  a  lingering  process  to  the  scaffold.^ 
The  royal  guard  was  remodeled  after  its  dissolution ;  the 

•  "  11  n'est  malheureusement  plus  temps  de  faire  ce  que  vous  proposez. 
Les  ministres  m'ont  assure  que  la  fermentation  du  peujJe  (-tait  si  violente, 
qu'il  n'etait  p:i&  possible  de  differer  la  sanction  du  derret  sans  exposer  la 
garde  et  le  chateau  aux  jilus  grands  dangers :  j'en  suis  assez  faehe:  que 
voulez-vous  que  je  fasse  environne  oomme  je  le  suis.  sans  avoir  personne 
8ur  qui  je  puisse  eonipter  ?  " — Louis,  31«<  May  1792;  Bektijand  dk  Moi.i.e- 
viLLE,  ii.  12,  13. 
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officers  in  part  chosen  from  a  different  class ;  the  staff  put     chap. 
into  different  hands,  and  companies  of  pikemen  introduced        "^i^- 
from  the  faubourgs  to  neutralise  the  loyalty  of  their  fellow-     ~7f^ 
soldiers.    The  constitutional  party  made  the  most  vigorous        gi. 
remonstrances  against  these  hazardous  innovations.    But  Resolute 
their  efforts  were  vain  :  the  approach  of  danger  and  the  theVingto 
public  agitation  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  govern-  ^^'^jjg^'^^ifg 
ment  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.    The  evident  peril  church, 
of  his  situation  roused  the  pacific  King  to  more  than 
usual  vigour.    His  ministers  were  incessantly  urging  him, 
as  the  only  means  of  calming  the  public  effervescence,  to 
concede  his  sanction  to  the  decree  of  exile  against  the  non- 
juring  priests,  and  to  give  the  constitutional  clergy  free 
access  to  his  person,  in  order  to  remove  all  ground  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  religion.    Concession  to  public 
clamour  was  their  only  system  of  government ;  their  policy 
was  not  to  resist  injustice,  but  to  yield  to  it.    On  these 
points,  however,  Louis   was   immovable.    The  Revolu- 
tion had  now  reached  a  point  which  trenched  on  his 
conscientious  feelings.     Indifferent  to  personal  danger, 
comparatively  insensible  to  the  diminution  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  he  was  resolutely  determined  to  make  no 
compromise  with  his  religious  duties.     By  degrees  he 
became  estranged  from  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  and 
remained  several  days  without  addressing  them,  or  letting 
them  know  his  determination  in  that  particular.    It  was 
then  that  Madame  Roland  wrote,  in  name  of  her  husband,  June  lo. 
the  famous  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  she  strongly  urged 
him  to  become  with  sincerity  a  constitutional  monarch,  i  campan, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  public  troubles,  by  sanctioning  the  "•  208,  209. 
decrees  against  the  priests.    This  letter,  written  with  much  lel,  S"' 
eloquence,  but  in  an  irritated  and  indignant  spirit,  excited  ^^^-  Ya?i 
the  anger  of  Louis,  who  now  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  239]    Th.  ii! 
retain  his  ministers  without  having  violence  done  to  his  JeV^S"" 
conscience.    Upon  this  they  tendered  their  resignation  if  u.  174,  300. 
the  decree  were  not  immediately  sanctioned,  and  it  was 
at  length  accepted.^* 

•  "  L'etat  actual  de  la  France  ne  peut  subsister  longtemps ;  e'est  un  etat 
de  crise  dont  la  violence  atteint  le  plus  haut  degre ;  il  faut  qu'il  se  termine 
par  un  eclat,  qui  doit  interesser  votre  majeste  autant  qu'il  importe  a  tout 
I'empire.  Les  Frangais  se  sont  donnes  une  constitution :  elle  a  fait  des 
mecontens  et  des  rebelles  ;  la  majorite  de  la  nation  la  veut  maintenir;  et 
elle  a  vu  avec  j<»ie  la  guerre  qui  oflFrit  un  grand  moven  de  I'assurer.  Cepen- 
dant  la  minorite,  soutenue  par  des  esperances,  a  reuni  tous  ses  efforts  pour 
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CHAP.        Duinourier  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  these  events 
vn.      to  elevate  his  own  power  in  the  administration.    He  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  ministry,  and  separate  himself 
from  his  friends,  on  condition  that  the  King  should  sane- 
New  minis-  tion  the  decree  against  the  priests.    But  Louis  ^rsisted  in 
Jmiei2.       ^^^^  refusal  to  ratify  these  decrees,  or  the  formation  of  a 
camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  Paris.    "You  should 
have  thought,"  said  Dumourier,  "  of  these  objections  before 
you  agreed  to  the  first  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  enjoined  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths." — "  I  was 
wrong  then,"  answered  the  King;  "I  will  not  commit 
such  an  error  on  a  second  occasion."    "  Your  objections," 
rejoined  Dumourier,  "were  entirely  well  founded  against 
the  original  decrees  against  the  priests ;  but  to  refuse  to 
sanction  this  one,  is  to  put  the  dagger  to  the  throats  of 
twenty  thousand  innocent  persons."     The  Queen,  with 
that  good  sense  which  she  often  evinced  in  public  affairs, 
saw  the  risk  of  now  exposing  the  priests  to  be  massacred 
by  a  furious  rabble,  and  united  her  entreaties  to  those  of 
the  ministers ;  but  still  the  King  was  immovable,  alleging 
that  he  would  not  make  himself  a  partner  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  Assembly.    "  I  expect  death,"  said  he,  "  and  forgive 
my  murderers  beforehand :  I  esteem  you  and  love  you ; 
1  Dumou-    l>ut  I  cannot  act  against  my  conscience.    Adieu !  may  you 
Tier's  Mem.  \,q  happy."    Dumourier,  after  having  lost  the  confidence 
Lac!  i!  240*.  of  his  party,  found  himself  compelled  soon  after  to  set  out 
Tvf '"'  10^'  ^^^  *^^  army,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  more  lasting  repu- 
104.         '  tation  as  a  general.!  The  Assembly  broke  out  into  the  most 
furious  invectives  against  the  court  upon  the  dismissal  of 


emporter  I'avantage.  De  la,  cette  lutte  intestine  centre  les  lois — cette 
anarchic  dont  gemissent  les  bons  citoyens— cette  division  partout  repandue, 
partout  excitee.  11  n'existe  pas  d'indifference ;  on  veut  ou  le  triomphe  ou  le 
changement  de  la  constitution.  Votre  majeste  a  ete  constaninient  dans 
Talternative  de  ceder  a  ses  premieres  habitudes,  a  ses  affections  particu- 
lieres,  ou  de  faire  des  sacrifices  dictues  par  la  phUosophie,  exigees  par  la 
necessite,  par  consequent  enhardir  les  rebeUes  en  inquietant  la  nation,  ou 
d'apaiser  celle-ci  en  vous  unissantavec  elle.  Tout  a  son  terme,  et  celui  de 
I'incertitude  est  en  fin  arrive.  La  fermentation  est  extreme  dans  toutes 
les  parties  <le  I'empire;  elle  eclatera  d'une  maniere  terrible,  a  moins  qu'une 
confiance  raisonnee  dans  les  intentions  de  votre  majeste  ne  puisse  enfin  la 
calmer ;  mais  cette  confiance  ne  s'etablira  pas  sur  des  protestations.  Elle 
ne  sauraitplus  avoir  base  que  des  faits.  La  conduite  dts  pretres,  en  beau- 
coup  d'endroits,  a  fait  porter  une  loi  sage  contre  les  perturbateurs — (lue 
votre  majeste  lui  donne  sa  sanction.  Juste  ciel!  auriez-vous  frappe  d'aveu- 
glement  les  puissances  de  la  terre :  et  n'auront-elles  jamais  que  des  con- 
Bcils  qui  les  entrainent  a  lour  ruine? "— Kolakd  au  Roi,  10  Juin  1792. 
Hist.  Pari.  xv.  40,  ib.^WritUn  by  Madame  Rolahd.) 
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the  popular  ministers,  and  declared  that  they  carried  with     chap. 
them  the  regrets  of  the  nation.  vii. 

The  new  ministry  were  chosen  from  among  the  Feuil-  j^gg 
lants.  Scipion  Chambonnas  and  Terrier  Montiel  were  53 
appointed  to  the  foreign  affairs  and  the  finances  ;  but  New  minis- 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  without  consideration  either  Feuiu^^ts.  ^ 
with  their  party  or  the  country.  The  crown  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  only  men  in  France  who  were  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  they  could  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  by 
means  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  very  moment  that  its 
most  violent  excesses  were  about  to  break  out.  The  King 
was  so  much  disconcerted  at  the  proved  impossibility  of 
forming  an  efficient  administration,  that  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  mental  depression,  which  he  had  never  experienced 
since  the  commencement  of  the  public  disturbances.  For 
ten  days  together  he  hardly  articulated  a  word,  and  seemed 
so  completely  overwhelmed,  as  to  have  lost  almost  the 
physical  power  of  motion.  The  Queen,  whose  energy 
nothing  could  subdue,  at  length  extricated  him  from  this 
deplorable  state,  by  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  con- 
juring him,  by  the  duty  he  owed  to  her  and  their  children, 
to  summon  up  more  resolution  ;  and  if  death  was  unavoid- 
able, to  perish  with  honour  combating  for  their  rights, 
rather  than  remain  to  be  stifled  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  But  if  this  heroic  princess  thus  exerted  herself  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  King,  it  was  not  because  she  was 
either  ignorant  of,  or  insensible  to,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  her.  The  Tuileries  were  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  ferocious  multitude,  uttering  the  most  violent  senti- 
ments, and  vowing  death  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  whole 
royal  family.  In  the  palace  itself,  where  she  was  virtually 
confined  as  a  prisoner,  the  cannoniers  of  the  guard  openly 
insulted  her  when  she  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  brutal  language  their  desire  to  see  her 
head  on  the  point  of  their  bayonets.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  were  the  scenes  of  every  species  of  disorder.  In  i  Dumont, 
one  quarter,  a  popular  orator  was  to  be  seen  pouring  forth  J/^205^^™^* 
treason  and  sedition  to  an  enraptured  audience  ;  in  an-  weber,~ii. 
other,  an  ecclesiastic  was  thrown  down,  and  beaten  with  J^^'  l^'- „ 

/  '      ,  Lac.  1.  240. 

merciless  severity;^  while  the  people,  with  thoughtless  Mig.  i.  174 
confidence,  pursued  their  walks  round  the  marbled  par- 
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terres,  as  if  they  had  no  interest  in  the  insults  which  were 
levelled  at  religion  and  the  throne. 

The  King,  at  this  time,  seeing  himself  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  deprived  of  his  guard,  and  wholly  unable  to 
exercise  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  alli- 
ed courts,  with  the  view  of  directing  and  moderating  their 
measures  in  advancing  for  his  deliverance.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  dispatched  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  to  Vienna,  with 
instructions  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended that  they  should  advance  into  the  French  territory 
with  the  utmost  caution,  show  every  indulgence  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  cause  their  march  to  be  preceded  by  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  they  should  avow  the  most  moderate  and 
conciliatory  dispositions.  The  original  document  remains,  a 
precious  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of 
that  unhappy  sovereign.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  recom- 
mends, in  order  to  separate  the  ruling  faction  of  the  Jaco- 
bins from  the  nation,  exactly  the  same  language  and  con- 
duct which  was,  throughout  the  whole  period,  strenuously 
advised  by  Mr  Burke,  and  was  twenty  years  afterwards 
employed  with  so  much  success  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  detach  the  French  people  from 
the  standard  of  Napoleon.^  * 

*  The  King  recommended  that  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  should 
publish  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  should  declare,  "  Tliat  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggression  made  upon  them,  which 
they  ascribed  neither  to  the  King  nor  the  nation,  but  to  the  criminal  fac- 
tion which  domineered  alike  over  the  one  and  the  other ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence, far  from  departing  from  the  friendly  feelings  which  they  enter- 
tained  towards  the  King  of  France,  their  Majesties  had  taken  up  arms  only 
to  deliver  him  and  the  nation  from  an  atrocious  tyranny  which  equally 
oppressed  both,  and  to  enable  them  to  re-establish  freedom  upon  a  secure 
foundation  :  that  they  had  no  intentions  of  intermeddling  in  any  form  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  nation,  but  only  desired  to  restore  to  it  the 
power  of  clioosing  that  which  really  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  majority ;  that  they  had  no  thoughts  whatever  of  conquest ; 
that  individual  should  be  not  less  protected  than  national  property ; 
that  their  Majesties  took  under  their  especial  safeguard  all  faithful  and 
peaceable  citizens,  and  declared  war  only  against  those  who  now  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron  all  who  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  freedom."  In 
])ursuance  of  these  principles,  he  besought  the  emigrants  to  take  no  part 
in  the  war ;  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
contest  between  one  nation  and  another;  and  urged  the  Allies  to  appear  as 
parties,  not  arbiters,  in  the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  people ; 
warning  them  that  any  other  conduct  "  would  infallibly  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  King  and  royal  family ;  overturn  the  throne;  lead  to  the  massacre  of 
the  Royalists ;  rally  to  the  Jacobins  all  the  Revolutionists,  who  were  daily 
becoming  more  alienated  from  them;  revive  an  excitement  which  was  fast 
declining,  and  render  more  obstinate  a  national  resistance,  which  would 
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Alarmed  at  the  evident  danger  of  the  monarchy,  the     chap. 
friends  of  the  constitution  used  the  most  vigorous  means        ^"- 
to  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination.     Lally       j-c,2. 
Tollendal  and  Malouet,  of  the  ancient  monarchical  party,        g. 
united  with  tlie  leaders  of  the  Feuillants,  Duport,  Lameth,  Efforts  of 
and  Barnave,  for  this  purpose.     La  Fayette,  who  was  J^^gupp^ort 
employed    on    the    frontier  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  throne, 
employed  his  immense  influence  for   the  same  object. 
From  the  camp  at  Maubeuge,  he  wrote,  on  the   16th  June  16. 
June,  an  energetic  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  Jacobin  faction,  demanded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Clubs,  the  emancipation  and  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  throne  ;  and  conjured  the  Assembly,  in  the 
name  of  itself,  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
to  confine  itself  to  strictly  legal  measures.     This  letter  ^Sris^vii. 
had  the  success  which  may  be  anticipated  for  attempts  to  222,  227. 
control  a  revolution  by  those  who  have  been  instrumental  M^g.  i.  175. 
in  producing  it :  it  excited  the  most  violent  dissatisfaction,  Th.  ii.  lie. 
destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  writer,  and  was  totally 
nugatory  in  calming  the  populace.^* 

The  Girondists,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their  places  in 
the  administration,  now  proceeded  to  the  most  ruinous 

yield  at  the  first  reverse,  if  the  nation  was  only  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  wound  up  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  its  victims."  This  holograph  document  was  dated  in  June 
1792,  two  months  before  the  10th  August.  There  is  not  a  more  striking 
monument  of  political  wisdom  and  foresight  on  record  in  modern  times. — 
See  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  vii.  37 — 39. 

•  "  La  chose  publique  est  en  peril;  le  sort  de  la  France  repose  prin- 
cipalement  sur  ses  representans ;  la  nation  attend  d'eux  son  salut;  mais 
en  se  donnant  une  constitution,  elle  leur  a  prescrit  I'unique  route  par 
laquelle  ils  pensent  la  sauver.  Les  circonstances  sont  difficiles.  La  France 
est  menacee  au  dehors  et  agitee  au  dedans;  tandis  que  les  cours  etrangers 
annoncent  I'intolerable  projet  d'attacher  a  notre  souverainete  nationale 
des  ennemis  interieurs,  ivres  de  fanatisme  ou  d'orgueil,  entretiennent  un 
chimerique  espoir,  et  nous  fatiguent  encore  de  leur  insolente  malveiUance. 
Pouvez-vous  vous  dissimuler  qu'une  faction,  et  pour  eviter  les  denomina- 
tions vagues — que  la.  faction  Jacobin  a  cause  tous  les  desordres  ?  C'est  elle 
que  j'en  accuse  hautement.  Organisee  comme  un  empire  a;  art,  dans  sa 
metropole  et  dans  ses  affiliations,  aveuglement  dirigee  par  quelques  chefs 
ambitieux,  cette  secte  forme  une  corporation  au  milieu  du  peuple  Frangais, 
dont  eUe  usurpe  les  pouvoirs  en  subjuguant  ses  representans  et  ses  man- 
dataires.  Quele  regne  des  clubs,  aneanti  par  vous,  fasse  place  au  regne  de 
la  roi;  leurs  usurpations  a  I'exereise  ferme  et  independent  des  autorites 
constitues ;  leurs  maximes  desorganitrices  aux  vrais  principes  de  la  liberte; 
leur  fureur  delirante  au  courage  calme  et  constant  d'uhe  nation  qui  connait 
ses  droits;  enfin,  leurs  combinaisons  sectaires  aux  veritables  interets  de  la 
patrie,  qui,  dans  ce  moment  de  danger,  doit  reunir  tous  ceux  pour  qui 
son  asservissement  et  sa  mine  ne  sont  pas  les  objets  d'une  atroce  jouis- 
sance,  et  d'une  infame  speculation." — La  Fayette  a  V AssenibUe,  J6  Juin 
1792;  Histoire  Parlementaire,  xv.  69,  74.  A  curious  picture  of  the  result 
of  the  Revolution  by  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  impaaS'ioned  supporters  I 
TOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP,     excesses.    They  experienced  from  the  very  first  that  cruel 

VII.      necessity  to  which  all  who  seek  to  rise  by  the  passions  of 

j^g2       *^^  people  are  sooner  or  later  subjected — that  of  submit- 

gg        ting  to  the  vices,  and  allying  themselves  with  the  brutality 

The  Giron-  of  the  mob.     They  openly  associated  with,  and  flattered 

revolt oTthe  ^^^  ^^  *^^  °^^^*  revolting  habits  and  disgusting  vulgarity, 

populace,     and  commenced  that  system  of  revolutionary  equality 

which  was  so  soon  to  banish  politeness,  humanity,  and 

every  gentler  virtue  from  French  society.   They  resolved  to 

rouse  the  people  by  inflammatory  petitions  and  harangues, 

and  hoped  to  intimidate  the  court  by  the  show  of  popular 

resistance — a  dangerous  expedient,  and  one  which  in  the 

end  proved  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  the  power  against  which  it 

was  directed.  A  general  insurrection,  under  their  guidance, 

1  Dumont,    was  prepared  in  the  faubourgs  ;  and,  under  the  pretence 

^88.    Bert.  Qf  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  Tennis  Court  oath, 

Mem.  ii.  37.  which  was  approaching,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was 

ym^iSTsJ*^^^^^^^^^  ^°  *^^  quarter  of  St  Antoine.    Thus,  while  the 

Deux  Amis,  Royalists  Were  urging  the  approach  of  the  European  powers, 

mgA''^5^'  ^^®  patriots  were  rousing  the  insurrection  of  the  people. 

Th.  ii.  124.   Both  produced  their  natural  efiects — the  Reign  of  Terror, 

and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon.^ 

The  resistance  of  the  King  to  the  decrees  against  the 

gy        priests,  and  the  dismissal  of  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan, 

CoaUtion  of  produced  a  temporary  coalition  between  the  Girondists 

Sstl^^Jidthe ^^^  *^^  Jacobins.    Though  the  principles,  both  moral  and 

Jacobins      political,  of  the  former,  difiered  widely  from  those  of  the 

crown!  ^  ^  latter,  yet  they  had  no  difficulty  in  now  uniting  their  whole 

strength  with  them,  to  commit  the  greatest  moral  and 

political  crime  of  which  men  could  be  guilty — that  of 

effecting  the  dethronement,  and  ultimately  the  death,  of  a 

virtuous  and  patriotic  monarch,  whose  whole  life  had  been 

devoted  to  the  good  of  his  country  ;  and  that  for  no  other 

fault  but  thaf  he  was  striving  to  protect  the  innocent,  and 

abide  faithfully  by  the  constitution  which  they  themselves 

had  imposed  upon  him.   Fatal  effect  of  the  spirit  of  party ; 

but  one  of  which  history,  in  such  circumstances,  affords  too 

many  examples  !    Moved  by  the  concurring  power  of 

these  two  great  parties,  the  agitation  of  the  people  was 

not  long  of  reaching  that  point  which  was  deemed  by  their 

leaders  sufficient  for  the  most  audacious  enterprises.   And  to 

increase  the  general  excitement,  a  report  was  spread  abroad. 
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and  readily  believed,  as  to  a  secret  Austrian  committee,     chap. 
which  in  reality  ruled  the  court,  and  was  now  inducing       vii. 
the  king  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the    "T^oF" 
priests,  with  the  view  of  involving  the  country  in  a  civil 
war,  and  paralysing  the  resistance  to  the  Allies.  This  report,  i  campan, 
which  was  an  entire  fabrication,  had  a  surprising  effect  ^}-  220,  221. 
in  adding  to  the  public  agitation.  The  great  object  of  the  moII.  Mem. 
Girondists  and  Jacobins,  in  these  measures,  was  to  render  ^-  ^??.'  \^^?' 

'  '  and  11.  00, 

the  King's  situation  so  painful,  that  he  might  be  induced  57.    ffist. 
to  abdicate  the  throne ;  and,  but  for  a  heroic  sense  of  278 ^^s" 41 6 
duty,  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  ;  for  both  he  and  420. 
the  Queen  were  in  daily  expectation  of  death,  and  even 
wished  it,  to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.^ 

As  nothing  could  shake  the  firmness  of  Louis  in  refusing 
his  sanction  to  the  atrocious  decree  against  the  priests,  and        68. 
that  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men,  ^^ie^"^. 
the  Girondists,  in  concert  with  the  Jacobins,  proceeded  to  a  duced  the 
practical  demonstration  of  their  power.    It  was  resolved  to  JJJacttm-^ 
inundate  the  palace  with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs,  under  mediately. 
the  terror  of  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  King  would  either 
abdicate  or  sanction  the  decrees.    This  was  hastened  by 
two  petitions,  signed,  one  by  twenty  thousand,  the  other 
by  eight  thousand,  citizens  of  Paris — for  the  most  part 
members  of  the  National  Guard — against  the  camp  of 
20,000  men  near  Paris,  which  were  presented  to  the  King. 
They  were  dictated  by  the  jealousy  of  that  civic  force,  at  2  Bert,  de 
such  an  accumulation  of  the  military  in  their  neighbour-  MoU.  Mem. 
hood  ;  but  the  Girondists,  alarmed  at  so  unusual  a  mani-  "Ad  Hist, 
festation  of  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  against  the  ^iii-  ^o*- 
oppression  they  were  exercising  on  the  King,  determined 
on  immediate  and  decisive  measures.^ 

On  the  20th  June,  a  tumultuous  body,  ten  thousand 
strong,  secretly  organised  by  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  and        69. 
the  practical  pleader  of  the  Girondists,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  Disgraceful 
of  the  municipality  of  that  city  on  the  16th,*  set  out  from  themh 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  directed  itself  towards  the  '^"^®- 
Assembly.    It  was  the  first  attempt  to  overawe  the  legis- 

•  "  Mercredi  suivant,  le  20  Juin,  les  citoyens  des  fauxbourgs  St  Antoine 
et  St  Marceau  presenteraient  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale  et  au  Roi  des  peti- 
tions relatifs  aux  circonstance8,et  planteraient  en  suite  I'arbre  de  la  liberte 
sur  la  terrace  des  Feuillans,  en  meinoire  de  la  seance  du  Jeu  de  Paume. 
Le  conseU  autorisait  ces  petitionaires  a  se  revetir  des  habits  quils  por- 
taient  en  1789  et  de  leurs  amies. "—Decret  du  Conseil  Municipale  de  Paris, 
16  Juin  1792:  Hist.  Pari.  xv.  120. 
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CHAP,  lature  by  the  display  of  mere  brute  force.  The  deptitation 
VII.  was  introduced,  after  a  considerable  resistance  from  the 
j-g2  Constitutionalists,  into  the  hall,  while  the  doors  were 
besieged  by  a  clamorous  multitude.  They  spoke  in  the 
most  violent  and  menacing  manner,  declaring  that  they 
were  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  resistance 
in  their  power,  which  were  recognised  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  The  petition  declared — "  The  people  are 
ready ;  they  are  fully  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  any 
measures  to  put  in  force  the  second  article  of  the  Rights  of 
Man — resistance  to  oppression.  Let  the  small  minority  of 
your  body  who  do  not  participate  in  these  sentiments, 
deliver  the  earth  from  their  presence,  and  retire  to  Coblentz. 
Examine  the  causes  of  our  sufferings :  if  they  flow  from 
the  royal  authority,  let  it  be  annihilated.  The  executive 
power,"  it  concluded,  "  is  at  variance  with  you.  We  require 
no  other  proof  of  this  than  the  dismissal  of  the  popular 
ministers.  Does  the  happiness  of  the  people,  then,  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  ?  Should  that  sovereign 
have  any  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  people  1  The 
people  are  determined,  and  their  pleasure  outweighs  the 
wishes  of  crowned  heads.  They  are  the  oak  of  the  forest ; 
XV.  138, 139.  the  royal  sapling  must  bend  beneath  its  branches.  We 
MoU*  TUi  complain  of  the  inactivity  of  our  armies ;  we  call  upon 
152. '  '  you  to  investigate  its  causes  ;  if  it  arises  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  let  it  be  instantly  annihilated."  ^ 

This  revolutionary  harangue  was  supported  by  the 

authors  of  the  movement  in  the  Assembly.     Guadet,  a 

The  peti-     popular  leader  of  the  Gironde,  exclaimed,  "  Who  will  dare 

su  "^ort^*   now  to  renew  the  bloody  scene,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 

bytheGi-    Constituent  Assembly,  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens 

reJe^vedtn*^  were  slaughtered  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  round  the  altar 

the  Assem-  of  France,  where  they  were  renewing  the  most  sacred  of 

^^^'  oaths  ?    If  the  people  are  violently  alarmed,  is  it  the  part 

of  their  mandatories  to  refuse  to  hear  them  ?    Are  not  the 

grievances  we  have  just  heard,  re-echoed  from  one  end  of 

France  to  the  other  ?    Is  this  the  first  time  that  in  Paris 

the  conduct  of  the  King,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  councils, 

have  excited  the  public  indignation  ?    You  have  heard  the 

petitioners  express  themselves  with  candour,  but  with  the 

firmness  which  becomes  a  free  people."     It  was  thus  that 

the  Girondists  encourage'^  the  populace  in  their  attempts 


1  Hist.  Pari. 
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to  intimidate  the  government.    Overawed  by  the  danger     chap. 
of  their  situation,  the  Assembly  received  the  petition  with       ^^ 
indulgence,  and  permitted  the  mob  to  defile  before  them.       1792. 
A  motley  assemblage,  now  swelled  to  thirty  thousand 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  most  squalid 
attire,   immediately  passed  through   the   hall,  uttering 
furious  cries,  and  displaying  seditious  banners.      They 
were  headed  by  Santerre,  and    the   Marquis  de  Saint 
Hurugues,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand.    Immense 
tablets  were  borne  aloft,  having  inscribed  on  them  the 
Rights  of  Man  ;  others  carried  banners,  bearing,  as  inscrip- 
tions— "  The  Constitution  or  Death  ! " — "  Long  live  the 
Sans  Culottes  !"    On  the  point  of  one  pike  was  placed  a 
bleeding  calf's  heart,  with  the  inscription  round  it — "  The 
Heart  of  an  Aristocrat."    Multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
shaking  alternately  pikes  and  olive-branches  above  their 
heads,  danced  round  these  frightful  emblems,  singing  the 
revolutionary  song  of  Qa  Ira.    In  the  midst  of  these 
furies,  dense  columns  of  insurgents  defiled,  bearing  the 
more  formidable  weapons  of  fusils,  sabres,  and  daggers, 
raised  aloft  on  poles.    The  loud  applause  of  the  galleries,  xv.  141, 142. 
the  cries  of  the  mob,  the  death-like  silence  of  the  Assembly,  !^iJ"j53^^54. 
who  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  auxiliaries  they  had  Lac  i.  243. 
invoked,  formed  a  scene  which  bafiies  all   description.  Th^ii"  133^' 
The  passage  of  the  procession  lasted  three  hours.    After  135. 
leaving  the  Assembly,  they  proceeded  in  a  tumultuous 
mass  to  the  palace.^ 

The  outer  gates  leading  into  the  palace  were  closed 
when    this    fearful    assemblage    presented    itself  before        ^j 
them  ;  a  hundred   of  the  gendarmerie  a  cheval  were  on  Means  by 
guard  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  but  they  made  little  resist-  mob  force 
ance.    The  National  Guard,  however,  at  the  gates,  were  the  entry  of 
more  determined,  and  refused  admittance  in  a  very  resolute  gates!^ 
manner.    "  Why  have  you  not  entered  into  the  chateau," 
said  Santerre,  at  the  head  of  his  bands  from  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine  1  "  You  must  go  in  :  we  came  here  for  nothing 
but  that."    Turning,  then,  to  his  cannoniers,  he  said — "  If 
they  refuse  admission,  we  will  blow  the  gate  to  atoms." 
A  gun  was  brought  up  and  pointed  at  the  gate  :  a  single 
discharge  would  have  burst  it  open.    As  they  were  knock- 
ing violently,  M.  Boucher  Rene,  and  another  municipal 
officer,  with  their  magisterial  scarfs  on,  came  forward,  and 
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CHAP,     promised  to  gain  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  law.    These 
VII.      magistrates,  in  a  loud  voice,  demanded  admittance,  adding, 

~^2~    *^^*  *^®y  ^^^  "^  ^^^^*  *^  ^^^P  *^^°^  ^^^'    '^^^  National 
Guard  still  refused  ;  upon  which  they  were  assured  by  the 
municipal  officers,  who  headed  the  crowd,  that  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting   only  of   twenty  persons,  the  number 
J  Rapport  de  limited  by  law,  and  without  arms,  should  enter  ;  but  no 
liers.  Com.   sooner  wero  the  doors  opened,  than  the  mob,  headed  by 
Natfon^e'^^  two  of  the  municipality,  rushed  in.    In  vain  the  National 
8urie2o       Guards  at  the  inner  doors  offered  to  oppose  resistance; 
PaH.'xv^i49  *^^y  ^ere  commanded  by  the  municipal  officers  to  submit 
159.  '  to  the  authority  of  the  law.^* 

The  multitude  immediately  broke  through  the  court, 
ascended  the  staircase,  cut  open  with  hatchets  the  folding- 
7,         doors,  and  entered  the  royal  apartments.    Louis  appeared 
Thepaiace   before  them  with  a  few  attendants,  but  a  serene  air. 
tJirmiUtu^   Those  in  front,  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  presence, 
tude,  made  an  involuntary  pause  ;  but,  pressed  on  by  the  crowd 

behind,  soon  surrounded  the  monarch.  With  difficulty 
his  attendants  got  him  withdrawn  into  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  while  the  crowd  rolled  on  through  the  other 
rooms  of  the  palace.  Seated  on  a  chair  which  was  elevated 
on  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  National 
Guards,  who  kept  off  the  most  unruly  of  the  populace, 
he  preserved  a  mild  and  undaunted  countenance  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  which  every  instant  threatened  his  life. 
Never  did  he  appear  more  truly  great  than  on  this  trying 
occasion.  To  the  reiterated  demand  that  he  should  instantly 
give  his  assent  to  the  decrees  against  the  priests,  and  sanc- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  or  die  on  the 
spot,  he  constantly  replied,  "  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  way  to  obtain  it  of  me."  A  drunken  workman  handed 
him  the  red  cap  of  liberty  :  with  a  mild  aspect  he  put  the 
revolutionary  emblem  on  the  head  on  which  a  diadem 
was  wont  to  rest,  and  wore  it  for  three  hours.    Had  he 


•  "  Quelle  a^tc  la  surprise  du  commandant  lorsque,  s'informant  de  quelle 
maniere  laporte  rovaleavait  ete  ouvertc,  il  apprit  qu'elle  I'avaitetc  au  nom 
de  la  loi,  par  Tordrc  des  nninioipaux,  qui  etaient  a  la  tete  de  cette  deputa- 
tion armee  et  I'avaient  intro<iuite  tout  entiere.  Les  Gardes  Nationalcs, 
toujours  loumiBes  a  la  loi,  et  prevenues  de  I'obt'issanco  due  a  la  municipa- 
Ute,  n'ont  pu  «"opp<»fii-r  a  I'entrc'e  de  la  deputation,  et  penetrees  de  doiileur 
dc8  circonstances,  ont  fait  de  leurs  personnes  ce  que  la  loi  leur  dtfciulait 
de  faire  de  Icurt  armeu."  —  Rapport  <U  Uomaimvillikks,  Commandant  de  la 
Oarde  National^  Hist.  Pari.  xv.  147,  148. 
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not  done  so,  lie  would  have  been  stabbed  on  the  spot.      chap. 
Another  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  water :  though  he        ^'^^ 
had  long  suspected  poison,  he  drank  it  off  in  the  midst  of    ~~^^~ 
applauses,  involuntarily  extorted   from   the  multitude. 
Informed  of  the  danger  of  the  King,  a  deputation  of  the 
Assembly,  headed  by  Vergniaud  and  Isnard,  repaired  to 
the  palace.    With  difficulty  they  penetrated  through  the 
crowds  which  filled  its  apartments,  and  found  the  King 
seated  in  the  same  place,  unshaken  in  courage,  but  almost 
exhausted  by  fatigue.    One  of  the  National  Guard  ap- 
proached him  to  assure  him  of  his  devotion.    "  Feel,"  said 
he,  placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  "  whether  this  is  the 
beating  of  a  heart  agitated  by  fear  ? "    Vergniaud,  however, 
w^ho  was  in  the  secret  of  the  real  object  of  the  demonstra-  Lac!^i/224.^* 
tion,  at  length  became  apprehensive  it  would  be  carried  Th.  ii.  138, 
too  far,    and   was    not    without    disquietude    from  the  mst.  Pari, 
menaces  which  he  had  heard  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  JJ-  ^*^  ^^^' 
crowd.    With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  de  MoII.  viu. 
a  hearing,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  depart.    He  was  cam^^n  u 
seconded  by  Petion,  and  the  mob  gradually  withdrew.  213, 
By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  all  dispersed, 
and  silence  and  astonishment  reigned  in  the  palace.^ 

During  the  terrors  of  this  agitating  day,  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  displayed  the  most  heroic  resolution.    The        73 
whole  Royal  family  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  Heroic  con- 
massacred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Qu?en^ami 
Adoque,  a  colonel  of  the  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St  Princess 
Marceau,  and  of  two  cannoniers  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  interposed  between  them  and  the  head  of  the  columns, 
which  had  broken  open  or  cut  down  with  hatchets  all  the 
inner  doors  of  the  palace.      "  Sanction  the  decrees  or 
death  ! "  was  the  universal  cry.      Nothing  would  make 
the  Queen  separate  herself  from  the  King,    "  What  have 
I  to  fear  ? "  said  she  ;  "  Death  !     It  is  as  well  to-day  as 
to-morrow  ;  they  can  do  no  more  !     Let  me  go  to  the 
King  ;  it  is  at  his  side  I  will  expire  !     There  is  my  post ! " 
As  they  were  retiring  before  the  furious  multitude,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  as  she  held  the  King  at  a  moment  of 
the  greatest  danger  embraced  in  her  arms,  was  mistaken 
for  the  Queen,  and  loaded  with  maledictions.    She  for- 
bade her  attendants  to  explain  the  mistake,  happy  to 
draw  upon  herself  the  perils  and  opprobrium  of  her 
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CHAP,    august  relative.    Santerre  shortly  after  approached,  and 
VII.      assured  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  the  people  were 
come  to  warn,  but  not  to  strike.    He  handed  her  a  red  cap, 
1  Weber  ii.  which  sh«  put  on  the  head  of  the  Dauphin.    The  Princess- 
177.  Mig.  i.  Royal,  a  few  years  older,  was  weeping  at  the  side  of  the 
2U.    T^^'ii!  Queen  ;  but  the  infant,  with  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
140,141.       smiled  at  the  scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
213"'?*".' "   willingly  put  on  an  enormous  red  cap,  which  was  handed 
to  him  by  a  ferocious  pikeman.^ 
A  young  officer,  with  his  college  companion,  was  a 
74        witness,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  of  this  disgrace- 
First  ap-      ful  scene.    Though  warmly  attached  at  that  period  to  the 
Jja^Seon.^^  Jacobin  party,  he  expressed  great  regret  at  the  conduct  of 
the  populace,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  ministry  ;  but 
when  the  King  appeared  at  the  window  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  on  his  head,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indig- 
nation.   "  The  wretches  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  they  should 
cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape-shot,  and  the 
„  Bour  i      remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight."    He  lived  to  put 
73.         '     his  principles  in  practice  on  the  same  spot — his  name  will 
never  be  forgotten  :  it  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.^ 
The  events  of  the  20th  June  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
_.         tion  throughout  France.   The  violence  of  their  proceedings, 
ludigiiation  the  violation  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  royal  residence, 
aJevents^of^^^  illegality  of  a  petition-  supported  by  a  tumultuous 
jMne  20.       and  disorderly  rabble,  were  made  the  objects  of  warm 
reproaches  to  the  popular  party.    The  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  who  commanded  at  Rouen,  invited  the  King  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  his  army  ;  La  Fayette 
urged  him  to  proceed  to  Compeigne,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  constitutional  forces  ;  the  National 
Guard  offered  to  form  a  corps  to  defend  his  person  ;  but 
Louis  declined  all  these  offers.     He  expected  deliverance 
from  the  allied  powers,  and  was  unwilling  to  compromise 
himself  by  openly  joining  the  constitutional  party.    He 
entertained  hopes  that  the  late  disgraceful  tumult  would 
open  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  popular  party  to  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  their  measures.    Nor  were  these  hopes 
without  foundation.    The  Girondists  never  recovered  the 
failure  of  this  insurrection.    They  lost  the  support  of  the 
one  party  by  having  attempted  it,  of  the  other  by  having 
fituled  in  it.    Mutual  complaints  iu  the  Assembly,  in  the 
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clubs,  in  the  journals,  between  them  and  the  Jacobins,     chap. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  envenomed  rancour  which        '^^i- 
afterwards  prevailed  between  them.    Every  one  was  now    "7792!" 
anxious  to  throw  upon  another  the  disgi'ace  of  an  infa- 
mous outrage  which  had  failed  in  its  object.     A  petition, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  respectable  persons  in  Paris, 
was  soon  after  presented  to  the  Assembly,  praying  them 
to  punish  the  authors  of  the  late  disorders  ;  but  such  was 
the  terror  of  that  body,  that  they  were  incapable  of  taking 
any  decisive  steps.    The  conduct  of  the  King  excited 
general  admiration  :  the  remarkable  coolness  in  danger 
which  he  had  evinced,  extorted  the  applause  even  of  his  1  Deux 
enemies,  and  the  unhappy  irresolution  of  his  earlier  years  ^"^  3^^"  '^' 
was  forgotten  in  the  intrepidity  of  his  present  demeanour,  de  Moii.  vHi. 
Had  he  possessed  vigour  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  })^uml?nt, 
powerful  reaction  in  his  favour,  which  these  events  ex-  353.    Jom. 
cited,  he  might  still  have  arrested  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  "44^  us,  149.* 
was  the  passive  courage  of  the  martyr  which  could  endure,  Lac  i.  246. 
not  the  active  spirit  of  the  hero  fitted  to  prevent  danger.^ 
La  Fayette,  who  was  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  dreadful  dangers  which  threatened  France  from        76. 
the  Revolution  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  !f,:^tc*^!f^ 

tirrivtrO  tit 

made  a  last  effort  to  raise  from  the  dust  the  constitutional  Paris. 
throne.  Having  provided  for  the  command  of  the  army,  ^^^  ' 
and  obtained  addresses  from  the  soldiers  against  the  recent 
excesses,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  presented  himself,  on  the 
28th  June,  unexpectedly  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  He 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  troops  and  of  himself,  that 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  should  be  punished  :  that  vigorous 
measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  Jacobin  sect.  "  A 
powerful  reason,"  said  he,  "  has  brought  me  amongst  you. 
The  outrages  committed  on  the  20th  June  in  the  Tuileries, 
have  excited  the  indignation  and  the  alarm  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  army.  In  the  one  I  com- 
mand, all  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vates, have  but  one  opinion.  I  have  received  from  all  the 
corps  addresses,  expressive  of  their  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, their  respect  for  the  authorities  which  it  has  esta- 
blished, and  their  patriotic  hatred  against  all  the  factions. 
I  lay  at  your  bar  these  addresses.  You  will  see  that  I 
have  only  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  sentiments  are  those  of  all  the  French 
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CHAP,    who  love  their  country.    It  is  time  to  save  the  constitution 
vu.      from  the  attacks  which  are  so  generally  made  upon  it ;  to 
jygj       secure  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the  King,  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  dignity  ;  to  take  from  bad  citizens  their 
hopes  of  establishing  a  regime,  which  would  only  be  for  the 
good  an  insupportable  tyranny.    I  supplicate  the  National 
Assembly  to  give  directions,  that  the  instigators  of  the 
crimes  committed  on  the  20th  June  at  the  Tuileries  be 
prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  that  measures  be  taken  to 
destroy  a  sect  which  at  once  invades  the  national  sove- 
1  Hist.  Pari,  '■eigi^ty')  tyrannises  over  the  citizens,  and  daily  affords,  in 
XV.  198, 200.  its  public  speeches,  decisive  evidence  of  the  designs  by 
which  it  is  animated."  ^ 

This  speech  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Cote  droit  of 
,yy        the  Assembly,  and  excited  the  utmost  dismay  in  the  revo- 
But  fails  in  lutionary  party.      They  dreaded  the   promptitude  and 
Na"tionli*^*  vigour  of  their  adversary  in   the  Champ  de  Mars.     A 
Guard.        majority  of  339  to  234  was  obtained  by  the  Constitutional 
party  in  the  Assembly,  upon  amotion  to  send  La  Fayette's 
letter  to  the  standing  committee  of  twelve,  to  report  on 
its  adoption.    Encouraged  by  this  success,  slight  as  it  was, 
the  general  next  presented  himself  at  the  Court.     He  was 
coolly  received  by  the  King,  who  thanked  him  for  his 
services,  but  did  nothing  to  forward  his  views,  and  with 
diflSculty  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  review  of  the  National 
Guard.    The  leaders  of  the  Royalists  anxiously  inquired  at 
the  palace  what  course  they  should  adopt  in  this  emer- 
gency.   Both  the  King  and  the  Queen  answered,  that  they 
could  place  no  confidence  in  La  Fayette.    He  next  applied, 
with  a  few  supporters  who  were  resolved  to  uphold  the 
LT^^H^'     crown  in  spite  of  itself,  to  the  National  Guard ;  but  the 
Pari.  XV.      influence  of  the  general  with  that  body  was  gone.    He  was 
d^e  cImd".  '^c^i^^d  ^"  silence  by  all  the  battalions  who  had  so  recently 
pan,  u.  224.  worshipped  his  footsteps,  and  retired  to  his  hotel  despair- 
ing of  the  constitutional  cause.^ 

Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  his  enterprise 

^g        without  a  struggle,  he  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the  even- 

And  returns  ing  at  his  own  house,  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  troops, 

withouT'"^  from  whence  his  design  wa^  to  march  against  the  Jacobin 

effectiug  any  Club,  and  close  its  sittings.     Hardly  thirty  men  appeared, 

*'  and  irresolution  and  uncertainty  were  painted  in  every 

countenance.    In  despair  at  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind, 
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La  Fayette,  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  Paris,  set  off     chap. 
alone,  and  returned  to  the  army,  after  having  incurred  the       vn. 
disgrace,  with  one  party,  of  endeavouring  to  control  the       j^-^g. 
Revolution,  with  the  other,  of  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
— the  usual  fate  of  the  originators  of  a  popular  movement 
when  they  strive  to  check  its  excesses.    He  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Palais  Royal,  so  recently  the 
scene  of  his  civic  triumphs,  and  instantly  became  the  object 
of  the  most  impassioned  hostility  to  the  people.    Robes- 
pierre answered  his  letter  in  a  long  and  able  production : 
the  Jacobins  thundered  against  his  tergiversation  :  the 
people  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  their 
indignation.  "  The  traitor  La  Fayette ! "  was  heard  in  every 
street :  "  he  is  sold  to  the  Austrians  ;  let  him  go  to  Cob- 
lentz  ! "    This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists ;  thenceforward  they  never  were,  heard  of  in  the  Revo- 
lution, except  when  their  adherents  were  conducted  to  the 
scaffold.    Their  failure  was  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
not  a  year  before,  they  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
in  Paris,  and  defeated  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  i  ^ac,  249 
period  of  the  highest  public  excitement.    In  such  convul-  250.  Th.  ii 
sions,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  situation  of  life,  it  touI.  l* 
may  truly  be  said,  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  28O,  28I. 

Hist  Pari 

The  moment  of  success,  if  not  seized,  is  lost  for  ever  ;  new  ^v.  205, 
passions  succeed  ;  fresh  interests  are  called  into  existence  ;  ^oj.  Jour- 
above  all,  no  coercion  by  old  leaders  will  ever  be  tolerated  ;  jacobins, 
and  the  leader  of  a  nation  at  one  period  often  finds  himself,  ^^^  gVe 
within  a  few  months,  as  powerless  as  the  humblest  indi-  Mig.  1. 180. 
vidual,  the  instant  he  attempts  to  restrain  the  passions  he 
himself  has  aroused.^ 

The  Girondists  and  Republicans,  emboldened  by  the 
failure  of  La  Fayette's  attempt,  now  openly  aimed  at  the 
dethronement  of  the  King.     Vergniaud,  in  a  powerful  The  Giron- 
discourse,  portrayed  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  2Sa?ovS 
country.    He  quoted  the  article  of  the  constitution,  which  turning  the 
declared,  "  that  if  the  King  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  j^w^' 
armed  force  against  the  nation,  or  did  not  oppose  a  similar  Debates  in 
enterprise  attempted  in  his  name,  he  should  be  held  to  ^ly  on  tS 
have  abdicated  the  throne." — "  0  King  ! "  he  continued,  subject. 
"  who  doubtless  thought  with  the  tyrant  Lysander,  that 
truth  is  not  more  imperishable  than  falsehood,  and  that 
we  amuse  the  people  with  oaths  as  we  amuse  children 
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CHAP,  with  toys  ;  who  feigned  only  to  regard  the  laws,  in  order 
V"-  to  preserve  an  authority  which  might  enable  you  to  brave 
"1792"  them ;  do  you  suppose  that  we  are  any  longer  to  be  deceived 
by  your  hypocritical  protestations  ?  Was  it  to  defend  us, 
that  you  opposed  to  the  enemy's  soldiers  forces  whose 
inferiority  rendered  their  defeat  inevitable?  Was  it  to 
defend  us,  that  you  suffered  a  general  to  escape  who  had 
violated  the  constitution  ?  Did  the  law  give  you  the  choice 
of  your  ministers  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery  ?  of  your 
generals,  for  our  glory  or  our  shame  ?  the  right  of  sanction- 
ing the  laws,  the  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  that 
you  might  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  empire  ?  No !  One 
whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  could  not  affect,  whom 
the  love  of  despotism  alone  could  influence,  has  obviously 
no  regard  for  the  constitution  which  he  has  so  basely  vio- 
lated, for  the  people  whom  he  has  wantonly  betrayed." — 
"  The  danger  which  threatens  us,"  said  Brissot,  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  world.  Our  country  is  in  peril,  not 
because  it  wants  defenders,  not  because  its  soldiers  are 
destitute  of  courage,  not  because  its  frontiers  are  unforti- 
fied, its  resources  defective ;  but  because  a  hidden  cause 
paralyses  all  its  powers.  Who  is  it  that  does  so  ?  A  single 
man.  He  whom  the  constitution  has  declared  its  chief, 
and  treachery  has  made  its  enemy.  You  are  told  to  fear 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary :  I  tell  you  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  kings  is  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  it  is 
there  you  must  strike  to  subdue  them.  You  are  told  to 
strike  the  refractory  priests  wherever  they  are  found  in  the 
kingdom  :  I  tell  you  to  strike  at  the  Court,  and  you  will 
annihilate  the  whole  priesthood  at  a  single  blow.  You 
are  told  to  strike  the  factious,  the  intriguers :  I  tell  you, 
xJ''28<>^*^''  ^^^  y^^^  ^^"^  ^*  *^^  royal  cabinet,  and  there  you  will 
347, 349.  extinguish  intrigue  in  the  centre  of  its  ramifications. 
ja"Xl!sf^'  This  is  the  secret  of  our  position ;  there  is  the  source  of 
No.  217, 218. our  evils;  there  is  the  point  where  a  remedy  is  to  be 
applied."  ^ 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  wound  up  to  the  highest 

g^        pitch  by  these  inflammatory  harangues,  the  committees, 

Comury       to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of 

iLmgc'r.**  ^°  the  country,  published  the  solemn  declaration — "  Citizens, 

tlie  country  is  in  danger ! "    Minute  guns  announced  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  solemn  appeal,  which     chap. 
called  on  every  one  to  lay  down  his  life  on  behalf  of  the        vii. 
state.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  was  such,  that       ^^^^ 
fifteen  thousand  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  Paris 
in  a  single  day.     Immediately  all  the  civil  authorities  July  8. 
declared  their  sittings  permanent ;  all  the  citizens  not 
already  in  the  National  Guard,  were  put  in  requisition ; 
pikes  were  distributed  to  all  those  not  possessed  of  firelocks  ; 
battalions  of  volunteers  formed  in  the  public  squares ;  and 
standards  displayed  in  conspicuous  situations,  with  the 
words,  "  Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger ! "      These 
measures,  which  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  afiairs 
rendered  indispensable,  excited  the  revolutionary  ardour 
to  the  utmost  degree.  An  universal  frenzy  seized  the  public 
mind.    The  declamations  at  the  Jacobin  club  exceeded  any 
thing  yet  heard  in  audacity.    A  general  insurrection  was 
openly  called  for.     "  The  all-powerful  sovereign  people," 
it  was  said,  "  can  alone  exterminate  our  enemies.    Against 
crowned  brigands,  home  traitors,  and  devourers  of  men,  ^  Hist.  Pari, 
we  have  need  of  the  club  of  Hercules."    So  far  did  this  358.  jJur- 
patriotic  vehemence  carry  them,  that  many  departments  ^^^^^f 
openly  defied  the  authority  of  government,  and,  without  No.  230.' 
any  orders,  sent  their  contingents  to  form  the  camp  of  ^^^y- [^g- 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.     This  was  the  com-  163J 184. 
mencement  of  the  revolt  which  overturned  the  throne.^ 

The  approach  of  a  crisis  became  evident  on  the  14th 
July,  when  a  fete  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the        gj 
taking  of  the  Bastile.    Petion  was  the  object  of  the  public  Feteof  I4th 
idolatry.     He  had  been  suspended  from  his  office  of  mayor  ^^"^' 
by  the  Department  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  supine- 
ness  during  the  tumult  on  the  20th  June ;  but  the  decree 
was  reversed  by  the  National  Assembly.    His  name  was 
inscribed  on  a  thousand  banners  ;  on  all  sides  the  cry  was 
heard  "  Petion  or  death  ! "    The  King  went  in  procession 
from  the  palace  to  the  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but 
how  difierent  was  his  reception  from  that  which  he  had  ^  ^^^ux 
experienced  two  years  before  on  a  similar  occasion !    Pen-  72/73.  ^^ 
sive  and  melancholy,  he  marched  with  the  Queen  and  the  ^^^'^'iS' 
Dauphin  through  a  single  file  of  soldiers,  who  could  with  De  staei,  ii. 
diflficulty  keep  back  the  intrusion,  and  were  wholly  unable  ^t'lviSi'Tiii 
to  prevent  the  maledictions  of  the  mob.     Innumerable  3i7, 320. 
voices  reproached  him  with  his  perfidious  flight  j^  the 
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CHAP,     intrepid  aspect  of  the  Swiss  Guard  alone  protected  him 
vn.      from  actual  violence.    He  returned  to  the  palace  in  the 
j.g2       deepest  dejection,  and  was  not  again  seen  in  public  till  he 
ascended  the  scaffold. 
The  declaration  by  the  Assembly  that  the  country  was 
g2        in  danger,  procured  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to  the 
Vast  acces-  revolutionary  party.    On  the  14th  July,  when  the  fete  of 
«rength  of  *b®  Confederation  was  held,  the  persons  who  had  arrived 
the  Revoiu-  in  the  capital  from  the  provinces  did  not  exceed  two 
pwly'^from   thousand,  but  their  numbers  daily  and  rapidly  increased, 
the  rest  of   The  solemn  announcement  put  all  France  in  motion. 
Multitudes  of  ardent  young  men  hourly  arrived  from  the 
provinces,  all  animated  by  the  most  vehement  revolution- 
ary fervour,  who  added  to  the  already  appalling  excitement 
of  the  capital.     The  Assembly,  with  culpable  weakness, 
gave  them  the  exclusive  use  of  its  galleries,  where  they 
soon  acquired  the  entire  command  of  its  deliberations. 
They  were  all  paid  thirty  sous  a-day  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  formed  into  a  club,  which  soon  surpassed  in 
democratic  violence  the  far-famed  meetings  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.    The  determination  to  overturn  the  throne  was 
openly  announced  by  these  ferocious  bands  ;  and  some  of 
the  French  guards,  whose  regiment,  disgraced  by  its  trea- 
son at  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  had  been  disbanded,  were 
incorporated  by  the  Assembly  with  their  ranks,  from 
whose  discipline  and  experience  they  soon  acquired  the 
elements  of  military  organisation.     Meanwhile  measures 
were  openly  taken,  which  were  best  calculated  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  revolt.    The  attacks  on  La  Fayette  were 
.multiplied ;  he  was  denounced  at  the  clubs,  and  became 
the  object  of  popular  execration.    A  proposition  brought 
forward  in  the  Assembly  to  have  him  denounced  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  was  only  postponed  till  the  whole  witnesses 
could  be  examined  regarding  it.    The  war  party  was  every 
where  predominant.    The  whole  jealousy  of  the  Assembly 
was  directed  against  the  court,  from  whom,  aided  by  the 
Allies,  they  expected  a  speedy  punishment  for  their  innu- 
merable acts  of  treason.    By  their  orders,  such  battalions 
of  the  National  Guard  as  were  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  court,  especially  the  grenadiers  of  the  quarter 
of  St  Thomas,  were  jealously  watched ;  the  club  of  the 
Feuillants  was  closed  ;  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the 
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National   Guard,  who  constituted  the  strength  of  the      chap. 
burgher  force,  were  disbanded,  and  the  troops  of  the  line        vii. 
and  Swiss  Guard  removed  to  a  distance  from  Paris.    The       ^^g 
chiefs  of  the  revolt  met  at  Charenton;  but  none  could 
be  brought  to  accept  the  perilous  duty  of  leading  the  iDeux 
attack.      Robespierre  spoke  with  alarm  of  the  dangers  f^^^  ^'"*- 
which  attended  it;    Danton,   Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  Bert.'de 
Varennes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  ^7^350"" 
professed  themselves  willing  to  second,  but  not  fitted  to  Lac.  i.  255, 
head  the  enterprise.    At  length  Danton  presented  Wester-  133;    Th^i 
man;  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  savage  character,  1^2, 193. 
who  subsequently  signalised  himself  in  the  war  of  La 
Vendee,  and  ultimately  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 
.  Petiox,  mayor  of  Paris,  was  the  person  most  formidable 
to  the  Royal  family  at  this  period,  as  well  from  his  official        §3 
situation,  which  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  the  Character  of 
physical  force  of  the  capital,  as  from  his  peculiar  character. 
Unlike  the  other  Girondists,  he  was  a  decided  man  of 
action  ;  but  he  veiled  his  violent  designs  under  the  mask 
of  the  most  profound  hypocrisy.    Like  all  the  leading  men 
of  his  party,  he  was  bred  to  the  provincial  bar,  and  was 
translated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  the  town  of 
Chartres,  where  he  had  practised.    Poor  and  needy,  rapa- 
cious and  unprincipled,  he  early  shared  in  the  largesses  of 
the  Orleans  faimily,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  the  views 
of  its  conspirators.    But,  with  his  violent  associates,  he 
soon    passed   the  designs  of  the  selfish  and   irresolute 
prince  who  formed  their  head,  and  joined  the  conspiracy, 
not  for  dispossessing  the  family  on  the  throne  to  the 
advantage  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  but  for  overturning  it 
altogether.     He  had  an  agreeable  exterior,  much  address, 
and  profound  dissimulation.     Though  not  a  powerful 
spealrer,  his  calmness  and  judgment  procured  him  a  lead, 
and  constituted  the  secret  of  his  power.    He  organised  a 
revolt,  prepared  a  massacre,  or  directed  assassinations,  with 
as  much  sang-froid  as  a  veteran  general  directs  movements 
on  the  field  of  battle.    When  the  work  of  destruction  was 
in  preparation,  no  anxiety  on  his  countenance  betrayed 
that  he  was  privy  to  its  preparation :  when  it  began,  he  2  Montjoye, 
looked  with  apathy  on  the  suffering  it  produced.^    He  was  XntofnSt? 
alike  a  stranger  to  pity  or  remorse ;   virtue  and  vice,  ii.  284, 287.' 
humanity  and  cruelty,  were  regarded  by  him  as  means  to 
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CHAP,     be  alternately  used  to  advance  his  purposes,  which  were 
VII.       private  gain  and  public  elevation. 

Santerre,  the  redoubtable  leader  of  the   Faubourg 
^  '      St  Antoine,  was  an  apt  instrument  in  Potion's  hands  to 
of  Santerre.  execute  the  designs  which  he  had  conceived.    His  influence 
in  that  revolutionary  quarter  was  immense  ;  a  word  from 
him  at  once  brought  forth  its  forests  of  pikemen  and  for- 
midable cannoniers,  so  well    known   in  all  the  worst 
periods  of  the  Revolution.   Lofty  in  stature,  with  a  strong 
voice  and  an  athletic  figure,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
that  ready  wit  and  coarse  eloquence  which  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  most  powerful  passport  to  the  favour  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people.     Vulgar  and  coarse  in 
manners,  and  always  foremost  in  the  work  of  revolt,  he 
became  the  object  of  unbounded  horror  to  the  Royalists, 
who  often  suffered  from  his  power.     Still  he  was  not 
destitute  of  good  qualities.    Unlike  Petion,  he  had  a  heart. 
Though  he  engaged,  and  often  took  the  lead,  in  many  of 
the  most  violent  revolutionary  measures,  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  of  a  cruel  disposition.    An  unfortunate  victim, 
1  Montjoye,  of  whatever  party,  generally  found  access  to  his  heart ; 
Antoin^tt"*  ^-^^  or  affliction  disarmed  his  hands.     He  was  a  blind 
ii.  286, 287.'  fanatic  in  politics ;   but  neither  cruel    in  private,  nor 
relentless  in  public  measures.^ 

Assailed  by  so  many  dangers,  both  external  and  in- 

35        ternal,  without  guards,  and  with  an  impotent  ministry ; 

Dreadful      destitute  alike  of  the  means  of  escape  or  defence,  the 

a'nd'anxLty  King  and  Queen  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.    In 

of  the  King  daily  expectation  of  private  assassination  or  open  murder, 

an      ueen.  ^^^  state  of  suspenso  in  which  they  were  kept,  from  the 

20th  June  till  the  final  insurrection  on  the  10th  August, 

was  such  that  they  had  ceased  to  wish  for  life,  and  held 

by  their  station  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  children. 

The  Queen  employed  herself  the  whole  day,  and  the 

greater  part  of  the  night,  in  reading ;  contrary  to  what 

was  expected,  her  health  became  daily  stronger  as  the 

danger  increased.    All  feminine  delicacy  of  constitution 

disappeared  ;  not  a  vestige  of  nervousness  was  to  be  seen. 

The  Queen  secretly  made  an  under  vest,  dagger-proof,  for 

the  King,  which  was  with  great  diflUculty,  and  by  stealth, 

given  to  Madame  Campan  to  be  conveyed  to  him  ;  but  so 

closely  was  he  watched  by  the  National  Guard  on  duty  in 
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the  palace,  that  it  was  three  days  before  she  got  an  oppor-     chap. 
tunity  of  conveying  it  to  him.    When  she  did  so,  he  said,       vu. 
*'  It  is  to  satisfy  the  Queen  that  I  have  agreed  to  this : 
they  will  not  assassinate  me  ;  they  will  put  me  to  death 
in  another  way."     Already  he  anticipated  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.,  and  studied  incessantly  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  but  noble-minded  prince.     "  All  my  anxiety," 
said  he  to  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  "  is  for  the  Queen,  my 
sister,  and  my  children  ;  for  myself,  I  do  not  fear  death  ! 
nay,  I  wish  it ;  for  it  would  increase  the  chances  of  safety 
to  them  if  I  am  sacrificed.     I  will  not  attempt  to  escape, 
nor  will  I  make  resistance ;  if  I  did  so,  I  should  probably 
fail,  and  certainly  increase  their  dangers.     My  only  hope 
is,  that  my  death  may  prove  their  salvation  ! "     "  As  for 
me,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  am  a  stranger  ;  they  will  assassi- 
nate me.     It  will  be  a  blessing;  for  it  will  relieve  me 
from  a  painful  life  :  but  what  will  become  of  our  poor 
children  ? "  and  with  these  words  she  burst  into  a  flood  ^ 
of  tears.    But  she  was  perfectly  strong,  and  refused  all  u.  216, 220. 
antispasmodic  remedies.    "  Don't  speak  to  me  of  such  ^"J-  ^^^^ 
things,"  said  she  :  "  when  I  was  prosperous  I  had  nervous  u.  327. 
affections :  they  are  the  malady  of  the  happy  ;  but  now 
I  have  no  need  of  them."^ 

The  court,  surrounded  by  such  dangers,  and  amidst  the 
general  dissolution  of  its  authority,  had  no  hope  but  on  the        gg 
approach  of  the  allied  armies.    The  Queen  was  acquainted  indecision 
with  their  proposed  line   of  march  ;   she  knew  when  prepTrrtio'lf 
they  were  expected  at  Verdun  and  the  intervening  towns  of  the  court. 
— the  unhappy  princess  hoped,  at  times,  to  be  delivered 
in  a  month.     All  the  measures  of  the  court  were  taken  to 
gain  time  for  their  approach.     In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Royal  family  laboured  under  such  apprehensions  of  being 
poisoned,  that  they  ate  and  drank  nothing  but  what  was 
secretly  prepared  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  privately  brought  by  Madame  Campan,  after  the 
viands  prepared  by  the  cook  had  been  placed  on  the  table. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  with  faithful  devotion, 
daily  repaired  to  the  Tuileries  to  offer  their  lives  to  their 
sovereign,  amidst  the  perils  which  were  evidently  ap- 
proaching;  but,  though  their  motives  command  respect, 
the  diversity  of  their  counsels  confirmed  the  natural  irreso- 
lution of  his  character.     Some  were  for  transporting  him 

VOL.  11.  Y 
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CHAP,     to  Compeigne,  and  thence,  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  to 
VII.      the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  others,  amongst  whom  was  La 
jyg2       Fayette,  besought  him  to    seek    an    asylum  with    the 
army  ;  while  Malesherbes  strongly  counselled  his  abdi- 
cation, as  the  only  chance  of  safety.    Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville  strenuously  recommended  a  retreat  into  Normandy, 
and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  but  the  King,  on 
the  6th  August,  when  it  was  to  have  been  put  in  execu- 
tion, decided  against  it,  alleging  that  he  would  reserve  it 
for  the  last  extremity,  and  that  till  then  it  was  too  hazard- 
ous for  the  Queen  and  his  family.    In  the  midst  of  such 
distracting  counsels,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  evident 
dangers,  nothing  was  done.    A  secret  flight  was  resolved 
on  one  day,  and  promised  every  chance  of  success ;  but, 
after  reflecting  on  it  for  the  night,  the  King  determined 
to  abandon  that  project,  lest  it  should  be  deemed  equiva- 
j  Bert  de     ^^°*  *^  ^  declaration  of  civil  war.    Royalist  committees 
Mou.  viu.     were  formed,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  arrest  the 
Mlra^Si  f^  progress  of  the  insurrection — but  all  in  vain  :  the  court 
129.    Th.  ii.  found  itself  surrounded  by  a  few  thousand  resolute  gentle- 
c^ip!  u.      men,  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its 
125, 188,230.  defence,  but  could  not,  amidst  revolutionary  millions, 
acquire  the  organisation  requisite  to  ensure  its  safety.^ 
The  conspiracy,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  29th 
87         July,  and  afterwards  for  the  4th  August,  was  postponed 
Advance      more  than  once,  from  the  people  not  being  deemed  by  the 
mation^of     leaders  in  a  sufficient  state  of  excitement  to  ensure  the 
the  Duke  of  gucccss  of  the   enterprise.      But    this    defect  was  soon 
removed,  by  the  progress  and  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
July  25.       allied  troops.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  from 
Coblentz  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  Prussians,  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
Austrians  and  Hessians,  into  the  French  territory.     His 
entry  was   preceded    by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
reproached  "  those  who  had  usurped  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  France  with  having  troubled  the  social  order, 
and  overturned  the  legitimate  government ;  with  having 
committed  daily  outrages  on  the  King  and  Queen  ;  with 
having,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  proclaimed 
war  unnecessarily  against  the   King  of  Hungary  and 
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Bohemia."    He  declared,  in  consequence,  that  the  allied     chap. 
sovereigns  had  taken  up  arms  to  arrest  the  anarchy  which       ^^i- 
prevailed  in  France,  to  check  the  dangers  which  threaten-       ^^^^ 
ed  the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  give  liberty  to  the  King, 
and  restore  him  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived,  but  without  any  intention  whatever 
of  individual  aggrandisement ;  that  the  National  Guards 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
till  the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces,  and  that  those  who 
dared  to  resist  must  expect  all  the  rigour  of  military 
execution.    Finally,  he  warned  the  National  Assembly, 
the  municipality,  and  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  did  not 
forthwith  liberate  the  King,  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  should  be  held  personally  responsible,  and  answer  ^Bert.  de^ 
with  their  heads  for  their  disobedience  ;  and  that,  if  the  36.   m'g.  i.' 
palace  were  forced,  or  the  slightest  insult  offered  to  the  J,^^j  ^^i^*- 
Koyal  family,  an  exemplary  and  memorable  punishment  276,  28i.' 
should  be  inflicted,  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  1 

Had  this  manifesto  been  couched  in  more  moderate  lan- 
guage, and  followed  up  by  a  rapid  and  energetic  military        gg 
movement,  it  might  have  had  the  desired  effect :  the  passion  impolicy  of 
for  power  might  have  been  supplanted  in  the  excited  mul-  mition  wlfen 
titude  by  that  of  fear ;  the  insurrection  crushed,  like  the  "»*  followed 
subsequent  ones  of  Spain  and  Poland,  before  it  had  acquired  m^as^res!^^ 
the  consistency  of  military  power,  and  the  throne  of  Louis, 
for  a  time  at  least,  re-established.    But,  coming,  as  it  did, 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  excitation  ;  and  enforced, 
as  it  was,  by  the  most  feeble  and  inefficient  military 
measures,  it  contributed  in  a  signal  manner  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  throne.    The  leaders  of  the 
Jacobins  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  people.    A  unanimous  spirit 
of  resistance  burst  forth  in  every  part  of  France;  the 
military  preparations  were  redoubled,  the  ardour  of  the 
multitude  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.    The  manifesto 
of  the  allied  powers  was  regarded  as  unfolding  the  real 
designs  of  the  court  and  the  emigrants.     Revolt  against  the 
throne  appeared  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  their  liber- 
ties, or  preserving  their  independence  ;  the  people  of  Paris 
had  no  choice  between  victory  and  death.    It  is  painful 
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CHAP,     to  think  that  the  King  so  soon  became  the  victim,  in  a  great 
VII-      measure,  of  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  language  of 
jygg       the  Allies,  which  diflfered  so  widely  from  what  he  had  so 
wisely  recommended.    Even  in  the  midst  of  his  apprehen- 
Tmif  ii'  220'  ^^^^^>  however,  he  never  lost  his  warm  love  to  his  people  : 
Th.  ii.  230. ' "  How  soon,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  would  all  these  chagrins 
be  forgotten,  in  the  slightest  return  of  their  affection  !"^ 
The  leaders  of  the  different  parties  strove  to  convert  this 
89.        effervescence  into  the  means  of  advancing  their  separate 
leidlrs'of  ^*  ambitious  designs.    They  met  in  a  committee  of  eight  at 
theGiron.    Charenton,  where  all  the  measures  for   their  common 
jMTobiJs.      operations  were  discussed  and  resolved  on.    But  though 
thus  far  united,  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  ulterior 
measures  which  they  sev^ally  had  in  view.    The  Giron- 
dists were  desirous  of  having  the  King  dethroned  by  a 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  because,  as  they  had  acquired  the 
majority  in  that  body,  that  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  vesting  supreme  dominion  in  themselves  ;  but  this  by 
no  means  answered  the  views  of  the  popular  demagogues, 
who  were  as  jealous  of  the  Assembly  as  of  the  crown, 
and  aimed  at  overthrowing,  at  one  blow,  the  legislature 
and  the  throne.     Dan  ton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  their  associates,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  insurrection,  which  was  intended 
not  only  to  destroy  the  King,  but  overturn  the  Girondists 
and  establish  the  multitude.    The  seeds  of  division,  there- 
'  *?^l*:/"!;  fore,  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  were  sown 

XVI.  269,2(6.  .        '      -  ,  ,  ■,  .        ,  , 

Deux  Amis,  from  the  moment  that  they  combmed  together  to  overturn 
Milr^f'is?    *^®  monarchy:  the  first  sought  to  establish  the  middle 
Toui.  u.  21.  class  and  the  Assembly  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne ;  the 
last  to  elevate  the  multitude  by  the  destruction  of  both. 

The  arrival  of  the  federal  troops  from  Marseilles  in  the 

beginning  of  August,  augmented  the  strength  and  confidence 

Prcpara-      of  the  insurgents.     On  the  3d,  the  sections  were  extremely 

revoi/"'^  ^^®  agitated,  and  that  of  Mauconseil  declared  itself  in  a  state 

Aug.  3.        of  insurrection.     The  dethronement  of  the   King  was 

discussed  with  vehemence  in  all  the  popular  clubs ;  and 

Potion,  with  a  formidable  deputation,  appeared  at  the  bar 

of  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the 

municipality  and  the  sections.    That  body  remitted  the 

Aug.  8.        petition  to  a  committee  to  report.    On  the  8th,  a  stormy 

discussion  arose  on  the  proposed  accusation  of  La  Fayette ; 
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but  the  Constitutionalists  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of     chap. 
406  to  224 — so  strongly  confirmed  was  the  majority  in        vn. 
the  legislature,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  convulsion  destined       j^gg. 
to  overthrow  both  them  and  the  throne  !    The  clubs  and 
the  populace  were  to  the  last  degree  irritated  at  the 
acquittal  of  their  former  idol ;  all  those  who  had  voted 
with  the  majority  were  insulted  as  they  left  the  hall ;  and 
the  streets  resounded  with  cries  against  the  Assembly, 
which  had  acquitted  "  the  traitor  La  Fayette  ! "    To  such  a 
length  did  the  public  effervescence  proceed,  that  D'Espre- 
menil,  once  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  attacked  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants  by  the  populace,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  Assembly,  where  he  had  given  an  unpopular 
vote,  thrown  down,  and  pierced  with  pikes  in  several 
places.    With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  extricated  from 
the  hands  of  the  assassins,  by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guard  which  happened  to  be  passing,  and  borne,  streaming 
with  blood,  to  the  treasury.    Petion  came  past  amidst  the  J^ou^^^^^go 
shouts  of  the  mob,  as  he  was  carried  in  at  the  door,  and  ap-  21.   toui.  1. 
proached  to  see  if  he  still  lived.  "  I,  too,"  said  D'Espremenil,  J^*-   ^J^^  .|- 
"  was  once  borne  in  triumph  by  the  people  ;  you  see  what  237. 
they  have  now  done  to  me  !     Anticipate  your  own»fate  !  "^ 
On  the  9th  the  effervescence  was  extreme  :  vast  crowds 
traversed  the  streets  with  drums  beating  and  banners        91 
flying,  and  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  and  palace  were  filled  violent  ef- 
with  multitudes.  The  Constitutionalists  complained  of  the  on  the  9th 
insults  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  leaving  the  -^^us^st- 
hall  on  the  preceding  day,  and  insisted  that  the  Marseillaise 
troops  should  be  sent  to  the  camp  at  Soissons.    While 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  was  going  forward,  it  was 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  one  of  the  sections  had 
declared,  that  if  the  dethronement  was  not  pronounced  on 
that  day,  they  would  sound  the  tocsin,  beat  the  generale  at 
midnight,  and  march  against  the  palace.    Forty-seven  out 
of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had  approved  of  this 
resolution,  and  declared  their  sittings  permanent.    The 
Legislature  required  the  authorities  of  the  department  of  2  mst.  Pari, 
the  Seine,  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  maintain  the  public  ^-  3^^'  ^^' 
tranquillity :  the  first  replied  that  they  had  every  inclina-  u  228.    Th. 
tion,  but  did  not  possess  the  power  to  do  so;^   Potion  ^oSteur^' 
answered  in  name  of  the  latter,  that  as  the  sections  had  Aug.  10. ' 
resumed  their  powers,  his  functions  were  reduced  to  mere 
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CHAP,  persuasion.  The  Assembly  separated  without  having 
^^^^-  done  any  thing  to  ward  off  the  coming  blow.  Already  it 
1792.  ^^^  become  apparent  that  the  Revolutionary  constitution 
had  prostrated  the  Legislature  not  less  than  the  throne : 
that  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  representative  system 
had  disappeared,  and  the  mobs  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  the 
Greek  democracies,  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  state. 
The  court  of  the  Carrousel,  rendered  immortal  by  the 
92.  heroic  conflict  of  which  it  soon  became  the  theatre,  and  the 
Description  frightful  massacre  in  which  that  conflict  terminated,  was 
roisei  at^  ^^^Y  difiercnt  in  1792  from  what  it  is  at  this  time.  The 
this  period,  straight  and  noble  fa9ade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  northern 
wing  of  the  quadrangle  which  unites  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Louvre,  projected  and  in  part  executed  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  did  not  exist.  The  Tuileries  itself,  with  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Museum,  which  connects  that  palace  with 
the  Louvre,  formed  two  sides  of  an  incomplete  quadrangle, 
which  all  the  efibrts  of  later  times  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  finish.  On  the  ground  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
now  stands,  was  placed  the  Salle  du  Manage,  where  the 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  held,  which  was  separated 
from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  a  wall,  running  in  the 
line  where  the  gilded  rail  of  the  garden  is  now  placed. 
This  hall  was  placed  near  where  the  Rue  de  Castiglione 
now  leads  into  the  Place  Venddme  ;  it  communicated  with 
the  palace  by  a  long  court  or  avenue,  which  entered  the 
part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  next  the  palace,  called 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  by  a  large  doorway.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  palace,  where  the  vast  Place  of  the  Car- 
rousel now  stands,  the  difference  in  former  times  was  still 
more  striking.  That  open  space  was  then  nearly  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  narrow  streets  and  courts,  such  as 
always  grow  up,  if  permitted,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  palace. 
The  open  part  of  the  Place  itself  was  of  companitively 
small  extent,  and  was  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  quadrangle  which  was  next  to  the  palace.  The 
buildings  next  it  formed  several  courts,  appropriated 
chiefly  for  lodgings  to  the  different  guards  of  the  palace  : 
one,  which  was  the  largest,  and  situated  in  the  middle,  was 
called  the  Royal  Court;  another,  nearer  the  river,  the 
Court  of  Princes,  in  which  the  royal  stables  were  placed  ; 
a  third,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rue  St  Honor6,  was 
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called  the  Court  of  the  Swiss,  from  its  containing  the  bar-     chap. 
racks  of  the  Swiss  Guards  ;  and  it  had  two  entrances,  one        ^ii. 
into   the   Place  of  the  Carrousel,  one  into  the  Rue  de       j^gg. 
I'Echelle,  which  leads  to  the  Rue  St  Honore.    Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  the  open  space  of  the  Carrousel  was  not  a  fourth 
part  of  what  it  now  is  ;   and  it  was  incomparably  less 
capable  of  defence,  from  the  number  of  entrances  which  x^ils^x'^i. 
led  into  it,  and  the  variety  of  courts  and  lanes,  under  451, 452. 
shelter  of  the  buildings  of  which  the  columns  of  attack 
might  be  formed.^ 

At  length,  at  midnight  on  the  9th  August,  a  cannon  was 
fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  genirale  beat  in  every 
quarter  of  Paris.  The  insurgents  immediately  began  to  insurrec- 
assemble  in  great  strength  at  their  different  rallying  points,  iq^^^^*'^® 
The  survivors  of  the  bloody  catastrophe  which  was  about 
to  commence,  have  portrayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  when  the  oldest  monarchy 
in  Europe  fell.  The  incessant  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the 
rolling  of  the  drums,  the  rattling  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition-waggons along  the  streets,  the  cries  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  march  of  columns,  rang  in  their  ears  for  long 
after,  and  haunted  their  minds  even  in  moments  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  The  club  of  the  Jacobins,  that  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  the  section  of  Quinze-Vingt,  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine,  were  the  three  centres  of  the  insurrection. 
The  most  formidable  forces  were  assembled  at  the  club  of 
the  Cordeliers  ;  the  Marseillaise  troops  were  there,  and 
the  vigour  of  Danton  gave  energy  to  all  their  proceedings  : 
"  It  is  no  longer  time,"  said  he,  "  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and 
legislators  :  the  laws  have  made  no  provision  for  such 
offences,  the  legislators  are  the  accomplices  of  the  criminals. 
Already  they  have  acquitted  La  Fayette  ;  to  absolve  that 
traitor  is  to  deliver  us  to  him,  to  the  enemies  of  France,  to 
the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  allied  kings.    This  very  ^  Hist.  Pari. 

.    ,  ,    ,f  /,.  T        •    V  I-  i      J   T  X  xvi.  400.415. 

night  the  perfidious  Louis  has  chosen  to  deliver  to  carnage  De  staei, 
and  conflagration  the  capital,  which  he  is  prepared  to  quit  ?^v.  ^^^c 
in  the  moment  of  its  ruin.    To  arms  !  to  arms  !  no  other  de  moU.  ir. ' 
chance  of  escape  is  left  to  us."    The  insurgents,  and  espe-  f  ^^54*  ^^' 
cially  the  Marseillaise,  impatiently  called  for  the  signal  to  u.  214, 216.' 
march ;  and  the  cannon  of  all  the  sections  began  to  roll 
towards  the  centre  of  the  city.2 
Aware  of  their  danger,  the  Court  had  for  some  time  been 
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CHAP,  making  such  preparations  as  their  slender  means  would 
VII.  admit  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  All  the  sentinels  in 
pg2  ^^d  around  the  palace  were  tripled  ;  barriers  had  been 
9^        erected  at  the  entry  of  the  court,  and  forty  grenadiers  of 

Prepara.      the  section  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  and  as  many  gendarmes 

Court  *  o^  horseback,  were  drawn  up  opposite  the  great  gate.  But 
those  precautions  were  as  nothing  against  an  insurgent 
city.  The  only  real  reliance  of  the  Royal  family  was  on 
the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  loyalty,  always 
conspicuous,  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  misfortunes  and  noble  demeanour  of  the  King  and 

Aug.  7.  Queen.  The  Assembly  had,  a  few  days  before,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  from  Paris;  but  the  ministers,  on 
various  pretexts,  had  contrived  to  delay  the  execution  of 
the  order,  though  they  had  not  ventured  to  bring  to  the 
defence  of  the  palace  the  half  of  the  corps,  which  lay  at 
Courbevoie.  The  number  of  the  guard  actually  in  attend- 
ance was  about  eight  hundred ;  they  took  their  stations, 
and  were  soon  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel  in 
the  finest  order,  and  with  that  entire  silence  which  formed 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  din  and  strife  of  tongues  in  the 
city  forces.  The  most  faithful  of  the  K^ational  Guard 
rapidly  arrived,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  filled  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  ;  the  grenadiers 
of  the  quarter  of  St  Thomas  had  been  at  their  post  even 
before  the  signal  of  insurrection  was  given.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  Royalists,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  filled  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  of 
their  sovereign  ;  but  their  presence  rather  injured  than 
promoted  the  preparations  for  defence.  A  motley  group, 
without  any  regular  uniform,  variously  armed  with  pistols, 
sabres,  and  firelocks,  they  were  incapable  of  any  useful 
organisation  ;  while  their  presence  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  National  Guard  by  awakening  their  ill-extinguished 
jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  party.    The  heavy  dragoons, 

1  Campan,    nine  hundred  strong,  on  horseback,  with  twelve  pieces  of 

ii   217   218  r"  7  I 

Wi!bcr,  ii.'  artillery,  were  stjitioned  in  thegardcns  and  court, but  in  that 
le'  26^*^  *  formidable  arm  theRoyalistsweredeplorably  inferior  to  the 
Th!  li.  24i .  forces  of  the  insurgents.^  The  forces  on  the  Royal  side  wer. 
iijTt  Parf'  ""™erous,  but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  great 
xvi.  433.  proportion  of  them  ;  and  the  gendarmerie  a  chcval,  a  most 
important  force  in  civil  conflicts,  soon  gave  a  fata."  example 
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of  disaffection,  by  deserting  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.    This     chap. 
powerful  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  former  French        vn. 
guards,  who  had  thus  the  infamy,  twice  during  the  same    "779^ 
convulsions,  of  betraying  at  once  their  sovereign  and  their 
oaths. 

Petion  arrived  at  midnight,  and  inspected  the  posts  of 
the  palace,  ostensibly  to  examine  into  the  preparations  for        95 
defence ;  really  to  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  insurgents  Abominable 

.  .  treachery 

how  they  might  be  best  overcome.    The  grenadiers  of  the  and  dissimu- 
Filles  de  St  Thomas,  by  whom  he  was  attended  in  the  l^*i?"  ^^ 

p6tion. 

palace,  had  resolved  to  detain  him  as  a  hostage  ;  but  the 
Assembly,  playing  into  his  hands,  eluded  this  intention  by 
ordering  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  capital.  No  sooner  was  he  there,  than 
they  ordered  him  to  repair  to  his  post,  not  at  the  Tuileries, 
which  was  threatened,  but  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents.  The  object  of  this 
was  soon  apparent.  While  this  was  going  on  at  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  palace,  the  whole  forty-eight  sections 
of  Paris  had  appointed  commissioners  who  had  met  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  supplanted  the  former  municipality,  demo- 
cratic as  it  was,  and  elected  a  new  one,  still  more  revolution- 
ary, in  its  stead.  When  Petion  arrived  there  af  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  found  the  new  municipality  installed 
in  power ;  and  he  suffered  himself,  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  to  be  made  prisoner  by  the  civil  force  there. 
Still  carrying  on  his  detestable  system  of  hypocrisy,  he  next 
issued  an  order,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  summoning  Mandat, 
the  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  a  man  of  honour 
and  courage,  to  repair  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  without  mak- 
ing him  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
municipality.  In  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  Mandat 
went  there  ;  he  was  immediately  seized  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  and  accused  of  having  ordered  his  troops  to  ^  ^^il/^V 
fire  upon  the  people.  Perceiving  from  the  new  faces  around  Camp.  u. 
him  that  the  magistracy  was  changed,  he  turned  pale  ;  he  ^ebet^ii 
was  instantly  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  Abbaye,  but  mur-  217,  218. 
dered  by  the  populace  on  the  very  steps  of  the  municipal  Toui.^ii^233. 
palace.  The  new  municipality  forthwith  gave  the  com-  Th.  ii.  249. 
mand  of  the  National  Guard  to  the  brewer  Santerre,  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents.^ 

The  death  of  Mandat  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Royal 
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cause,  as  his  influence  was  indispensable  to  persuade  the 
National  Guards  to  fight,  who  had  become  already  much 
shaken  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  Royalists  among  the 
defenders  of  the  King.  At  five  in  the  morning,  the  King 
visited  the  interior  parts  of  the  palace,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  The  troops 
in  the  inside  were  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Royal  family  began  to  revive  ;  but  they  were 
cruelly  undeceived  on  descending  the  staircase,  and  passing 
in  review  the  forces  in  the  Place  Carrousel  and  the  garden. 
Some  battalions,  particularly  those  of  the  Filles  de  St 
Thomas  and  the  Petits  P^res,  received  them  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  but,  in  general,  the  troops  were  silent  and  irresolute ; 
and  some,  particularly  the  cannoniers  and  the  battalion  of 
Croix  Rouge,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  ! "  Two 
regiments  of  pikemen,  in  defiling  before  the  King,  openly 
shouted,  "  Vive  la  Nation  ! "  "  Vive  Potion !  A  bas  le  Veto, 
a  bas  le  Traitre  ! "  Overcome  by  these  ominous  symptoms, 
the  King  returned,  pale  and  depressed,  to  the  palace.  The 
Queen  displayed  the  ancient  spirit  of  her  race.  "  Every 
thing  which  you  hold  most  dear,"  said  she,  to  the  grena- 
diers of  the  National  Guard,  "  your  homes,  your  wives, 
your  chilAen,  depends  on  our  existence.  To-day,  our 
cause  is  that  of  the  people."  These  words,  spoken  with 
dignity,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  who  heard 
them  to  the  highest  degree  ;  but  they  could  only  promise 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  her  defence  ;  nothing  announced 
the  enthusiasm  of  victory.  Though  the  air  of  the  King 
was  serene,  despair  was  fixed  in  his  heart.  He  was  dressed 
in  violet-coloured  velvet,  the  mourning  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  his  appearance  sufliciently  showed  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  all  night.  He  had  no  apprehensions  for  himself,  and 
had  refused  to  put  on  the  shirt  of  mail  which  the  Queen 
had  formed  to  avert  the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  "No," 
replied  he,  "in  the  day  of  battle  the  King  should  be 
clothed  like  the  meanest  of  his  followers."  But  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  seize  the  decisive  moment.  No- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that,  if  he  had  charged  at  the 
head  of  his  followers,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  luul  repulsed 
tlie  insurgents,  he  would  have  dispersed  the  insurrection, 
and  possibly,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  restored  the 
throne.  ^ 
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While  irresolution  and  despondency  prevailed  at  the     chap. 
Tuileries,  the  energy  of  the  insurgents  was  hourly  increas-        vii. 
ing.    Early  in  the  morning  they  had  forced  the  arsenal,     "TrgiT" 
and  distributed  arms  among  the  multitude.    A  column  of        97 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  composed  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  Vast  pre- 
joined  by  that  of  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau,  five  thousand  th^lnsur-'* 
strong,  had  marched  towards  the  palace  at  six  in  the  s^nts. 
morning,  and  was  every  moment  increasing  on  the  road. 
A  post,  placed  by  order  of  the  directory  of  the  department 
on  the  Pont  Neuf,  had  been  forced,  and  the  communication 
between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  was  open.    Soon 
after,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  insurrection,  composed  of 
the  troops  from  Marseilles  and  Brittany,  had  debouched 
by  the  Rue  St  Honore,  and  occupied  the  Place  Carrousel, 
with  their  cannon  directed  against  the  palace.    Roederer, 
in  this  emergency,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  his 
duty.     He  first  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  authority  to  ^  Montjoye, 
treat  with  the  insurgents,  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  Antoinette^ 
application.     He  next  applied  to  the  National  Guard,  and  "-,80,  8I. 
read  to  them  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  which  enjoined  pltTon,  Hist, 
them,  in  case  of  attack,  to  repel  force  by  force ;  part  answered  JS^^JJ^' 
with  loud  acclamations  ;  but  a  slender  proportion  of  them  De  Roederer, 
only  seemed  disposed  to  support  the  throne,  and  the  J^^^-  ^^^j.  j 
cannoniers,  instead  of  an  answer,  unloaded  their  pieces.  267. 
Finding  the  popular  cause  every  where  triumphant,  he 
returned  in  dismay  to  the  palace.^ 

The  King  was  there  sitting  in  council  with  the  Queen 
and  his  ministers.     Rcederer  immediately  announced  that 
the  danger  was  extreme ;  that  the  insurgents  would  agree  The  King 
to  no  terms  ;  that  the  National  Guard  could  not  be  relied  paiace,*?nd 
on ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family  was  inevitable  joins  the 
if  they  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly ;    ^^®™  ^' 
and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  retreat  would  be  impos- 
sible.   The  King  still  was  silent :  he  feared  not  for  himself; 
but  the  thought  of  the  destruction  that  in  the  event  of  de- 
feat awaited  his  wife  and  children,  paralysed  every  resolu- 
tion to  resist.  "  I  would  rather,"  said  the  Queen,  "  be  nailed 
to  the  walls  of  the  palace  than  leave  it ! "  and  immediately 
addressing  the  King,  and  presenting  to  him  a  pistol, 
exclaimed,  "  Now,  Sire,  this  is  the  moment  to  show  your- 
self !"    The  King  remained  silent :  he  had  the  resignation 
of  a  martyr,  but  not  the  spirit  of  a  hero.    "Are  you 
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CHAP,     prepared,  Madame,"  said  Roederer,  "  to  take  upon  yourself 
vn.      the  responsibility  of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  yourself,  of 
~~^^       your  children,  and  of  all  who  are  here  to  defend  you  ? " 
Every  one  was  silent  for  a  time,  when  M.  Montjoye  said — 
"  Let  us  go,  and  no  longer  deliberate  :  honour  commands 
it :  the  safety  of  the  state  requires  it :  let  us  forthwith  go 
to  the  Assembly."     These  words  decided  Louis :  he  rose 
up,  and  addressing  himself  to  those  around  him,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  here."     Accom- 
panied by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  royal  family, 
he  descended  the  stair  and  crossed  the  garden,  protected 
by  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  de 
St  Thomas  and  the  Petits  P^res.    These  faithful  troops 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  Assembly 
in  the  adjoining  street,  amidst  the  menaces  and  execrations 
of  the  multitude.    "  No  women  !  the  King  alone  !  "  was 
heard  on  all  sides  as  they  pressed  through  the  dense  throng 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants.    Such  was  the  pressure, 
that  one  of  the  National  Guard  carried  the  Dauphin  in  his 
arms ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  exertions  of  strength  and 
resolution  that  actual  violence  was  averted  from  the  royal 
family.    The  Queen  was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  her 
watch  on  the  passage.    "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  on 
entering  the  Assembly,  "  I  am  come  here  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime ;  I  shall 
always  consider  myself,  with  my  family,  safe  in  your 
hands." — "Sire,"  replied  the  President  Vergniaud,  "you 
may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  its 
members  have  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
?^'J"|"y«'  people,  and  of  the  constituted  authorities  ;  it  will  remain 
Campan,  ii.  firm  at  its  post ;  we  will  die  rather  than  abandon  it."     In 
zr,;'  26^9**^' ''  ^'■^^^j  *^^  Girondists,  having  gained  from  the  insurrection 
Weber,  ii.     their  real  object  of  humbling  the  King,  were  now  sincere 
fus't^Pari     ^^  their  wish  to  repress  the  multitude — a  vain  attempt, 
xvi.  461,463.  which  ouly  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  total 
unfitness  to  guide  during  the  stormy  days  of  a  revolution.^ 
Meanwhile  the  new  municipality,  organised  by  Danton 
99.        and  Robespierre,  was  directing  all  the  movements  of  the 
Denperftte    insurrection.    A  formidable  force  occupied  the  side  of  the 
Place  Car-    Place  Carrousel  next  the  Louvre,  and  numerous  pieces  of 
rousei.         artillery  were  pointed  against  the  palace,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  severely  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  the 
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Swiss  guard  and  the  Royalist  battalions  who  had  accompani-     chap. 
ed  the  King.     The  gendarmerie  a  cheval,  posted  in  front  of       vii. 
the  palace,  had  shamefully  quitted  their  post,  crying,       j^gg 
"  Vive  la  Nation  !  "  the  National  Guard  was  so  divided  as 
to  be  incapable  of  action ;    the  cannoniers  had  openly 
joined  the  enemy ;  but,  with  heroic  firmness,  the  Swiss 
guard  remained  unshaken  in  resolution  amidst  the  defec- 
tion of  all  around  them.    After  the  retreat  of  the  King, 
however,  these  brave  men  were  left  without  any  orders  in 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  situations,  threatened  by  thirty 
thousand  armed  insurgents,  in  a  state  of  unprecedented 
exasperation,  in  their  front,  and  yet  with  too  strong  a 
sense  of  honour  to  recede.      The  insurgents,  led  by  San- 
terre,  and  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  now  advan- 
ced against  them  at  the  Carrousel.   Their  ofificers  anxiously 
asked  for  orders :    "  Not  to  let  yourselves  be    forced," 
was  the  reply  of  the  Marechal  de  Mailly.     Meanwhile 
the  porters  at  the  gates  of  the  railing  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  opened  the  royal  doorway  to  the  Marseillaise,  i  Rgcit  de 
who  rushed  up  the  great  stair  sword  in  hand,  massacred  Coi.  Pfyfter, 
five  Swiss  guards  who  opposed  resistance,  and  ascended  to  Garde  suis- 
the  Royal  chapel.    Whilst  the  struggle  was  going  on,  one  ^55^5^3®^' 
of  the  Swiss  officers  tried  to  address  the  insurgents,  but  Hist.  Pari! 
frightful  bowlings  drowned  his  voice.    A  minute  after,  d^ux  ^ni^s 
the  bands  of  Santerre  fired  a  volley  at  the  Swiss  and  the  viu.  isi,  182. 
grenadiers  of  the  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  who  immediately 
returned  the  fire,  and  the  action  became  general.^ 

Never  was  seen,  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  then  ap- 
peared, the  superiority  of  order  and  discipline  against  the        j^^ 
greatest  numerical  amount  of  physical  force.    The  Swiss  Massacre  of 
troops,  firing  from  the  windows,  speedily  drove  back  the  *^®  ^"^*' 
foremost  of  their  enemies  ;  immediately  after,  descending 
the  staircase,  and  ranging  themselves  in  battle  array  in 
the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  by  a  heavy  and  sustained  fire 
they  completed  their  defeat.    The  insurgents,  recently  so 
audacious,  fled  in  confusion  as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
many  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  their  homes  in 
the  faubourgs.    Seven  guns  were  taken  and  brought  back 
by  the  Swiss  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stair.    Three  hun- 
dred horse,  at  that  critical  moment,  might  have  saved  the 
monarchy.     Had  the  eighteen  hundred  of  the  constitu- 
tional guard  been  there,  the  victory  would  have  been  com- 
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CHAP,    plete.    But  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  palace,  few  in  num- 


vri. 


1792. 


bar,  and  destitute  of  cavalry,  did  not  venture  to  follow  up 
their  victory  beyond  the  Carrousel ;  the  populace  gradually 
regained  their  courage  when  they  perceived  they  were  not 
pursued,  and  a  new  attack,  directed  by  Westerman,  was 
prepared  under  cover  of  a  numerous  artillery.    The  Mar- 
seillaise and  Breton  troops  returned  in  greater  force  ;  the 
^Lac.i.  27i,gwiss  were  mown  down  with  grape-shot,  and  their  un- 
ii.  252,  253."  dauntcd  ranks  fell  in  the  place  where  they  stood,  uncon- 
^""^oo°?io  quered  even  in  death.    In  its  last  extremity,  it  was  neither 

Vlll-    lo^j    iOOm       ■■■  ,  T-l«  •  •  •It 

Hist.  Pari,  m  its  titled  nobility,  nor  its  native  armies,  that  the  French 
webtr^ij.     throne  found  fidelity,  but  in  the  freeborn  mountaineers  of 

563.  Lucerne,  unstained  by  the  vices  of  a  corrupted  age,  and 
firm  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.^ 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Swiss,  still  uncon- 

101.       quered,  were  nobly  combating   where   they  stood,  M. 

Capture  and  D'Hervilly,  who  with  heroic  courage,  and  in  the  midst  of 

p^ace.     *  ^  thousand  dangers,  had  penetrated  from  the  hall  of  the 

Assembly  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  with  orders  from  the 

King  to  terminate  the  resistance,  reached,  blinded  and 

wounded,  the  foot  of  the  great  stair,  and  gave  them  orders 

to  cease  firing,  and  withdraw  to  the  Assembly.  "  Yes,  brave 

Swiss  !  "  cried  the  Baron  de  Veomenil,  "  go  to  save  your 

King :  your  ancestors  have  often  done  so."    Conceiving 

they  were  called  elsewhere  to  defend  the  person  of  the 

monarch,  the  Swiss  drummers  beat  the  "  assemblee,"  and 

the  faithful  mountaineers  took  their  places  in  their  ranks 

with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  under  a  terrible  fire  of 

grape  and  musketry.    They  withdrew  under  the  archway 

of  the  Tuileries,  and  bent  their  course  by  the  terrace  of 

the  Feuillants  towards  the  Assembly.    But  the  loss  was 

» Scott's       dreadful  as  they  crossed  the  gardens.    The  pursuers,  em- 

vUited^  291  holdened  by  their  retreat,  pressed  them  on  all  sides  with  a 

Personki      murdcrous  fire,  to  which  the  Swiss,  now  in  serried  ranks, 

n'^cit  de*^*    could  make  no  reply.   Three  hundred  fell  in  a  few  minutes. 

Pfyffer.        Soon  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  ;  the  en- 

564,  565.  raged  multitude  broke  into  the  palace,  and  cut  down  every 
d"iaT^°"'^' ^"®  found  within  it;  the  fugitives,  pursued  into  the 
reur,u.  124,  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  pikemen  from  the  fau- 
d^MoS*'^''  ^^'g3,  were  unmercifully  put  to  death  under  the  trees, 
Mem.  u!  276.  amidst  the  fountains,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues.*    Some 

miserable  wretches  climbed  up  the  marble  monuments 
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which  adorn  that  splendid  spot ;  the  insurgents  abstained      chap. 
from  firing  lest  they  should  injure  the  statuary,  hut  pricked        vii. 
them  with  their  bayonets  till  they  came  down,  and  then       ^^^^ 
murdered  them  at  their  feet ;  an  instance  of  taste  for  art, 
mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty,  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.    During  the  whole  evening 
and  night,  the  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss  guard  were 
sought  out  with  unpitying  ferocity  by  the  populace,  and 
wherever  they  were  found,  immediately  massacred  ;  hardly 
any  escaped,  and  those  that  did  so,  owed  their  lives  almost 
uniformly  to  the  fidelity  of  female  attachment. 

"While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  forward,  the 
Assembly  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation.    At  the  first        102. 
discharge  of  musketry,  the  King  declared  that  he  had  for-  Dethrone- 
bidden  the  troops  to  fire,  and  signed  an  order  to  the  Swiss  King." 
guards  to  stop  the  combat,  but  the  officer  who  bore  it 
was  slain  on  the  road.     As  the  firing  grew  louder,  the 
consternation  increased,  and  many  deputies  rose  to  escape  ; 
but  others  exclaimed,  "  No  !  this  is  our  post."    The  people 
in  the  galleries  drowned  the  speakers  by  their  cries,  and 
soon  the  loud  shouts,  "  Yictoire,  victoire  ! — les  Suisses  sont 
vaincus  !"  announced  that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was 
decided.     In  the  first  tumult  of  alarm,  the  Assembly 
published  a  proclamation,  recommending  moderation  in  the 
use  of  victory.    A  deputation  from  the  new  municipality 
shortly  after  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding  that  their 
powers  should  be  confirmed,  and  insisting  on  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  King,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  August  10. 
National  Convention.    They  were  received  with  thunders 
of  applause,  and  said,  with  a  stern  voice,  "  Pronounce  the 
dethronement  of  the  King  ;  to-morrow  we  will  bring  the 
act  in  form.  Petion,  Manuel,  and  Danton  are  our  colleagues ; 
Santerre  is  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force."    Other  deputa-  1  ^ist.  Pari, 
tions  speedily  followed,  pressing  the  same  demands,  and  xvu.  i.  54. 
enforcing  them  with  the  language  of  conquerors.    Yielding  Aug!  u^' 
to  necessity,  the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Yergniaud,  Mig.  i.  195. 
passed  a  decree,  suspending  the  King,  dismissing  the  252, 256. 
ministers,  and  directing  the  immediate  formation  of  a  ^^^fg^^^' 
National  Convention.    The  municipality  was  irresistible :  Lac.  i.  272. 
it  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  the  legis- 
lature was  only  a  puppet  in  its  hands.^ 

The  secret  committee  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  who  organised 
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CHAP,     this  insurrection,  and  directed  its  movement  after  the  new 

VII.      municipality  was  installed  in  power,  consisted  of  Danton, 

j„  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Manuel,  Panis, 

JQ3 '      Osselin,  Marat,  Freron,  Tallien,  Duplace,  Billaud  Varennes, 

Who  were    Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Durfort,  Cailly,  Chenier, 

S^tht^Tiu-- -^^^^^^^5  and  Legendre.    Chabot  and  Bazire  were  deeply 

rectioD.        implicated  in  the  previous  proceedings  ;  but  they  were  in 

the  Assembly,  and  not  in  the  insurrectionary  committee. 

This  list  is  important  in  a  general  point  of  view — it 

demonstrates  that  the  Girondists,  though  they  concurred 

in  the  previous  steps  of  the  conspiracy  at  Charenton  which 

organised  the  insurrection,  yet  took  little  part  in  its 

execution.     Some  were  apprehensive  of  proceeding  to 

such  extremities,  or  had  become  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of 

their  Jacobin  allies :  others  had  not  energy  enough  to 

engage  in  the  active  part  of  the  strife :  many  wished  only 

to  intimidate  the  crown,  by  the  threat  of  insurrection, 

into  restoring  them  to  office  and  the  direction  of  govern- 

xS'^sJ*"^'  ™6iit-    The  insurrection  of  20th  June  was  their  work,  and 

Toui.  ii.  257.  illustrated  their  designs  and  objects  ;  the  revolt  of  the  10th 

df  10  Ao£*  A-ugust  was  the  work  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  already 

7-*,  79.         passed  them  in  the  career  of  revolution,  and  never  rested 

till  they  had  brought  them  all  to  the  scaffold. ^ 

Imagination  itself  can  conceive  nothing  so  dreadful,  as 
jQ^       the  vengeance  which  the  infuriated  and  victorious  mob 
Frightful     took  OD  the  remnant  of  the  Swiss  guard  which  survived 
bH^Mci?     t^6  action,  and  the  whole  Royalists  and  faithful  National 
the  victory  Guards  who  had  combated  in  defence  of  the  palace.    An 
Burgents      immciise  multitude  of  above  thirty  thousand  persons,  all 
was  stained,  armed  and  in  the  most  vehement  state  of  excitement, 
broke  into  the  palace,  ransacked  every  room,  or  pursued 
with  relentless  fury  the  Swiss,  who,  now  broken  and  dis- 
persed, were  seeking  refuge  singly,  or  two  and  three 
together,  in  the  adjoining  houses  and  streets.     Almost 
AinisfTiii.    ^^^  ^^e  Royalist  nobles   in  the  palace  were    massacred. 
186, 187.       Pursuing  tliem  from  room  to  room,  they  broke  open  all 
Crimes  de'    the  doors,  smashed  to  pieces  the  mirrors,  ransacked  the 
?8^6^9 '  '^'    ^^^^^^^»  pillaged  the  furniture,  and  strewed  the  floors  with 
Durai^         dead  bodies.    The  whole  valets  and  porters  who  did  not 
h^Ter^e'iir   ^^^ccecd  in  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  windows,  were 
ii.  126, 129,'  put  to  death.2    In  half  an  hour  the  palace  was  in  flames  ; 
the  savage  multitude  attacked  the  fire  brigade,  which  was 
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hastening  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  only      chap. 
by  reiterated  orders  from  the  Assembly  that  they  were  at        vii. 
last  suiFered  to  advance,  and  succeeded  in  putting  it  out.        ""1-92" 

Fiends  in  the  form  of  women  were  here,  as  ever  in  the 
Revolution,  foremost  in  deeds  of  cruelty.    With  inexpress-        j^^ 
ible  fury  they  threw  themselves  on  the  wounded  Swiss  ;  Abominable 
cut  their  throats  as  they  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground  ;  tore  the  women, 
out  their  hearts  and  their  entrails,  which  they  carried 
about  in  triumph  on  pikes,  with  the  gory  heads,  through 
all  the  adjacent  streets.     The  Cour  des  Suisses  was  entirely 
covered  with  the  mangled  remains  of  these  noble  defend- 
ers of  the  monarchy,  weltering  in   a  sea  of  blood,  and 
mutilated  by  French  women  in  a  way  which  civilised 
depravity,  joined  to  savage  barbarity,  could  alone  have 
conceived.     Nor  did  their  ferocity  stop  there.     They  cut 
off  legs  and  arms  of  the  dead  Swiss,  roasted  them,  and  ate 
cutlets  made  of  the  flesh  :  while  others  stripped  the  bodies  1  Duval, 
naked,  anointed  them  with  oil,  and  threw  them  into  huge  ^^^^'^^  ^^  \^ 

.  .  Terreur  ii. 

frying-pans,  to  serve  as  a  repast  to  a  circle  of  cannibals.*  129.    Deux 
Almost  all  the  Swiss  porters  in  the  hotels  of  the  city  were  j^^^^'p"^ 
massacred  by  savage  bands  who  traversed  the  streets  after  hoiiime, 
the  action  was  over.    Above  five  thousand  persons  perished  J'^JJJy^  f^ 
in  this  dreadful  massacre,  among  whom  must  be  included  67,  ey. 
two  hundred  of  the  insurgents,  who  died  of  drinking  the 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace.^ 

The  10th  August  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
means  of  saving  France  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  possessed 
a  firmer  character,  he  might  even  then  have  accomplished 

*  "  On  a  vu  des  femraes  depouiller,  egorger,  des  Suisses  desarmes,  leur 
mutiler  tons  les  membres,  leur  arraeher  les  intestines,  et  leur  couper  les 
parties  viriles,  qu'elles  portaient  ensuite  au  bout  d'une  pique." — Histoire 
de  la  RH'olution,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberie,  viii.  186.  (A  Republican 
work.) 

"  Le  sang  ruissait  partout.  DepouiUes  aussitot  qu'egorges,  ces  corps 
sans  vie  ajoutaient  a  Ihorreur  de  leur  aspect  le  spectacle  des  nombreuses 
mutilations,  que  la  pensee  peut  comprendre,  mais  que  la  pudeur  defend  de 
retracer.  Et  c'etaient  des  femtnes  qui  avaient  execute  sur  ses  cadavres  la 
etendus  ees  degoiitantes  mutilations."— Duval,  Souvenirs  de  la  Terreur,  ii. 
129.     (An  eyewitness  ) 

"  Des  femmes  ivres  coupaicnt  les  genitoires  d'un  Suisse,  et  les  envelop- 
paient  dans  un  mouchoir  pour  les  porter  chez  elles. — D'autres  femmes 
graissirent  des  cadavres  nuds,  les  exposerent  au  feu  des  cuisines,  et  dans 
leur  brutale  ivresse,  se  vanterent  d'avoir  aceommode  un  Suisse  comrae  on 
apprete  un  maquereau. — La  plupart  de  ces  atrocites  furent  commises  par 
des  femmes.  On  invitait  ses  amis,  comme  les  sauvages  d'Amerique,  avec 
les  mots,  'Ici  au  soir  nous  mangerons  un  Jesuite.'" — Prxidhomme,  Crimes 
de  la  Revolution,  iv.  69.  (A  contemporary  Republican  writer.) 
VOL.  IL  Z 
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CHAP,     the  task.    The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  disgusted  witli 
vi^      the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  outrage  of  the  20th 
j-g;,       June  had  excited  an  universal  feeling  of  horror.     If  he  had 
,(jg        acted  with  vigour  on  that  trying  occasion,  repelled  force 
smau  addi-  by  force,  and  seized  the  first  moment  of  victory  to  proclaim 
\v Weil  would  ^^  enemies  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists,  who  had  a 
have  saved   hundred  times  violated  the  constitution, — dissolved  the 
Leh^.°"       Assembly,  closed  the  clubs,  and  arrested  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  that  day  might  possibly  have  re-established  the 
royal  authority.      But  that  conscientious  prince  never 
imagined  that  the  salvation  of  his  kingdom  was  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  his  private  safety  ;  and  he  preferred 
exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction,  to  the  risk  of 
shedding  blood  in  the  attempt  to  avert  it.*     Nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  if  the  other  half  of  the  Swiss 
guard  who  lay  at  Ruel  and  Courbevoie  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  insurgents  would  have  been  de- 
feated ;  and  the  same  result  would  have  happened  if  the 
I  Dumoat,    faithful  constitutional  guard  had  remained,  or  even  if  the 
43S.  nine  hundred  gendarmerie  a  cheval  had  proved  faithful  to 

their  oaths.^ 

It  is  not  at  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  disturb- 
JQ7        ances  that  the  danger  to  social  happiness  is  to  be  appre- 
Reflections  hended,  but  after  the  burst  of  popular  fury  is  over,  and 
o"the*'mon.  when  the  successful  party  begin  to  suffer  from  the  passions 
archy.         to  wliich  they  owed  their  elevation.    The  10th  August 
did  not  come  till  three  years  after  the  14th  July.    The 
reason  is  evident :  in  the  first  tumult  of  passion,  and  in 
the  exultation  of  successful  resistance,  the  people  are  in 
good-humour  both  with  themselves  and  their  leaders,  and 
the  new  government  is  installed  in  its  duties  amidst  the 
applause  and  hopes  of  their  fellow-citizens.    But,  after  this 
ebullition  of  triumphant  feeling  is  over,  come  the  sad  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  public  convulsions — disappointed 
hopes,  exaggerated  expectations,  industry  without  employ- 
ment, capital  without  investment.    The  public  suffering 
which  immediately  follows  the  triumph  of  the  populace,  is 

•  "  A  ret  instant  quand  les  Suisses  dC'blayent  la  Cour  du  Carrousel,  si  le 
Roi,  montc  a  cheval,  prect'de  et  suivi  des  Suisses  et  des  Grenadiers  Nation- 
ales,  eut  paroouru  les  environs  du  chateau,  son  trone  exihterait  peut-^tre 
encore, la  inonarchifconstitutionelle  ctait  iniuntonue,  et  les  conjures  n'avai- 
ent  que  la  fuite  pour  cvitvr  lechafaud;  maia il ctait  it  1' Assemble*." — Dexue 
Amis,  viii.  Ib3. 
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invariably  and  incomparablygreater  thanthatwhich  stimu-     chap. 
lated  their  resistance.    Capital,  the  most  sensitive  of  created       vii. 
things,  declines  any  investment ;  credit  is  annihilated ;  and       j-g, 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  sustained  only  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both,  are  speedily  reduced  to  starvation.  The 
ablest  Republican  writers  confess  "  that  one  half  of  the 
misery  which  desolated  France  during  the  Revolution, 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  monarchy."  ^     This  suffering  i  Mig.  i.  127. 
is  inevitable  ;  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  shaken 
credit,  invaded  property,  and  uncontrolled  licentiousness  ; 
but  coming,  as  it  does,  in  the  train  of  splendid  hopes  and 
excited  imaginations,  it  occasions  a  discontent  and  acri- 
mony in  the  lower  orders,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing fresh  convulsions.     The  people  are  never  so  ripe  for 
a  second  revolution,  as  shortly  after  they  have  successfully 
achieved  a  first. 

It  is  the  middle  ranks  w^ho  organise  the  first  resistance 
to  government,  because  it  is  their  influence  only  which  can        j^g 
withstand  the  shock  of  established  power.    They  accord-  The  middle 
ingly  are  at  the  head  of  the  first  revolutionary  movement,  a  rtToiJSSr 
But  the  passions  which  have  been  awakened,  the  hopes  but  the  mob 
that  have  been  excited,  the  disorder  which  has  been  pro-    ^^^   ^ ' 
duced  in  their  struggle,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  convulsion  against  the  rule  which  they 
have  established.  Every  species  of  authority  appears  odious 
to  men  who  have  tasted  of  the  license  and  excitement  of  a 
revolution  ;  the  new  government  speedily  becomes  as 
unpopular  as  the  one  which  has  been  overthrown  ;  the 
ambition  of  the  lower  orders  aims  at  establishing  them- 
selves in.  the  situation  in  which  a  successful  effort  has 
placed  the  middle.    A  more  terrible  struggle  awaits  them 
than  that  which  they  have  just  concluded  with  arbitrary 
power ;  a  struggle  with  superior  numbers,  stronger  passions, 
more  unbridled  ambition  ;  with  those  whom  monied  fear 
has  deprived  of  employment,  revolutionary  innovation 
filled  with  hope,  inexorable  necessity  impelled  to  exertion. 
In  this  contest,  the  chances  are  against  the  duration  of  the 
new  institutions,  unless  the  supporters  can  immediately 
command  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  disciplined  body  of 
men,  proof  alike  against  the  intimidation  of  popular  vio- 
lence and  the  seduction  of  popular  ambition. 

The  event  had  already  clearly  proved,  that  the  constitu- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  1791  was  inconsistent  with  monarchy  ;  for  despite 
vn.  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  to  abide  by  its  spirit,  it  was 
jjgg  destroyed  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  institution.  Sub- 
jQg  sequent  events  have  not  less  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
The  Con-  was  inconsistent  with  public  freedom  ;  and  that  the  ruth- 
slmbiyVad  ^^^^  Spoliation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  destroyed 
destroyed  the  elements  of  freedom  in  France.  Previous  to  the 
of  freedom  Revolution,  the  provinces  maintained  a  long  and  honour- 
in  France,  able  struggle  with  the  crown  for  the  national  liberties, 
and  foremost  in  the  contest  were  to  be  seen  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  aristocracy  of  France.  The  parliaments, 
both  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  derived  their  chief  lustre 
from  the  consideration,  character,  and  importance  of  their 
members,  and  it  was  by  their  influence  and  example  that 
the  whole  nation  was  stimulated  to  the  resistance  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  Revolution.  But  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 
France  has  invariably  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the 
ruling  power  in  the  capital,  and  whoever  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  its  councils,  whether  by  the  passions  of  the 
populace  or  the  bayonets  of  the  army,  has  ruled  with 
despotic  authority  over  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom 
The  bones  and  sinews  of  freedom  were  broken  when  the 
aristocracy  was  destroyed.  Louis  XV.  and  his  ill-fated 
successor  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  but  Napoleon  had  no 
more  obsequious  instruments  of  his  will  than  in  the  Con- 
servative Senate.  The  passions  of  the  multitude,  strong 
and  often  irresistible  in  moments  of  effervescence,  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  permanent  supporters  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  it  is  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  supported  when 
necessary  by  their  aid,  which  alone  can  be  depended  upon 
in  such  a  contest,  because  it  only  possesses  lasting  inte- 
rests which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  efforts  of 
tyranny,  and  is  influenced  by  motives  not  likely  to 
disappear  with  the  fleeting  changes  of  popular  opinion. 
Had  the  English  Puritans  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
aristocracy  in  1642,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  liberty 
and  glory  would  never  have  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  It  was  not  Napoleon  who  destroyed  the  elements 
of  freedom  in  France  :  he  found  them  extinguished  to  his 
hand — he  only  needed  to  seize  the  reins  so  strongly  fixed 
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on  the  nation  by  his  revolutionary  predecessors.     There     chap. 
never  was  such  a  pioneer  for  tyranny  as  the  National        ^'^^■ 
Assembly.  "[^^ 

The  error  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  this  period,  and  it 
was  one  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  ^^^ 
consisted  in  attacking  France  at  the  period  of  its  highest  Errors  of 
excitement,  and  thereby  converting  revolutionary  frenzy  whi(^Ued  to 
into  patriotic  resistance,  without  following  it  up  with  such  these  events, 
vigour  as  to  crush  the  spirit  which  was  thus  awakened. 
France  was  beginning  to  be  divided  by  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution ;  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  the  priests  had  roused  the  terrible  war  in  La  Vendee, 
when  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  for  a  time  reunited  the 
most  discordant  interests.  The  catastrophe  of  the  10th 
August  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  imprudent  ad- 
vance and  ruinous  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army :  the  friends 
of  order  at  Paris  were  paralysed  by  the  danger  to  the  na- 
tional independence,  the  supporters  of  the  throne  ashamed 
of  a  cause  which  seemed  leagued  with  the  public  enemies. 
Mr  Burke  had  prophesied  that  France  would  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  federal  republics  ;  this  perhaps  would 
have  happened,  but  for  the  foreign  invasion  which  soon 
after  took  place.  The  unity  of  the  republic,  the  triumphs 
of  the  consulate,  the  conquests  of  the  empire,  were  accele- 
rated by  the  ill-supported  attacks  of  the  Allies.  France, 
indeed,  like  every  other  revolutionary  power  containing 
the  elements  of  military  strength,  would  ultimately  have 
been  driven  into  a  system  of  foreign  aggression,  in  order 
to  find  employment  for  the  energy  which  the  public  con- 
vulsions had  developed,  and  alleviation  of  the  misery  which 
they  had  created  ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
from  this  source,  ever  could  have  arisen  the  same  union  of 
feeling  and  military  power  which  sprung  up  after  the 
defeated  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1792.  In  combating  a 
revolution,  one  of  two  things  should  be  done ;  either  it 
should  be  left  to  waste  itself  by  its  own  divisions,  which,  if 
practicable,  is  the  wiser  course,  or  attacked  with  such  vigour 
and  such  a  force,  as  may  speedily  lead  to  its  subjugation. 

If  there  is  any  one  cause  more  than  another,  to  which 
the  disastrous  progress  of  the  Revolution  may  justly  be 
ascribed,  it  is  the  total  want  of  religious  feeling  or  control, 
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CHAP,  in  many  of  the  ablest,  and  almost  all  the  most  influential, 
VII.  of  its  supporters.  It  was  the  absence  of  this  check  on  the 
,  2  base  and  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  precipitated 
ni.  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  outset  of  its  career  into 
Fatal  eflfects  those  cruel  and  unjust  measures  against  the  nobles  and 
of  religious  clcrgy,  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  middle  orders 
principle  in  j^  ^he  State,  by  promising  them  the  spoils  of  their  superiors, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  and  interminable  feud 
between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  by  founding  the 
interests  of  the  latter  upon  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
The  dreams  of  philosophy,  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  even 
the  feelings  of  virtue,  were  found  to  be  but  a  frail  safe- 
guard to  public  men  in  the  calamitous  scenes  to  which  the 
progress  of  change  speedily  brought  them.  In  this  respect 
the  English  Revolution  affords  a  memorable  contrast  to 
that  of  France  ;  and  in  its  comparatively  bloodless  career, 
and  the  abstinence  of  the  victorious  party,  save  in  Ireland, 
from  any  of  those  unjust  measures  of  sweeping  confisca- 
tion which  have  proved  so  destructive  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  may  be  traced  the  salutary  operation  of  that 
powerful  restraint  upon  the  base  and  selfish  principles  of 
our  nature,  which  arises  from  the  operation,  even  in  its 
most  extravagant  form,  of  religious  feeling.  Mr  Hume 
has  said,  that  fanaticism  was  the  disgrace  of  the  Great 
Hebellion,  and  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the 
popular  leaders  of  England  at  that  period  for  the  generous 
sentiments  which  animated  the  patriots  of  antiquity  ;  but, 
without  disputing  the  absurdity  of  many  of  their  tenets, 
and  the  ridiculous  nature  of  much  in  their  manners,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  such  fervour  was  the  only 
effectual  bridle  which  could  be  imposed  on  human  depra- 
vity, when  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  order  were 
at  an  end  ;  and  that,  but  for  that  fanaticism,  that  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions  of 
Marius,  or  the  executions  of  Robespierre. 

The  elevation  of  public  characters  is  often  not  so  much 
owing  to  their  actual  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  to  their  falling  in  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  representing  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  have  arisen.  The  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  would  have 
failed  in  rousing  the  people  on  the  10th  August ;  the  energy 
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of  Daiiton  would  have  brought  him  to  the  block  in  the  com-     chap. 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  ambition  of  Napoleon        ^'^i- 
would  have  been  shattered  against  the  democratic  spirit     "TrgiT" 
of  1789.    Those  great  men  successively  rose  to  eminence        112. 
because  their  temper  of  mind  fell  in  with  the  current  of  Coincidence 
public  thought,  while  their  talents  enabled  them  to  assume  oessiveTea'd- 
its  direction.  Mirabeau  represented  the  Constituent  Assem-  ^J^  o^^^.® 

,,,,,.  .  1    .      Revolution 

bly  :  free  in  thought,  bold  m  expression,  undaunted  m  with  the 
speculation,  but  tinged  by  the  remains  of  monarchical  ^f^g  stages 
attachment,  and  fearful  of  the  excesses  its  hasty  measures 
were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Vergniaud  was  the 
model  of  the  ruling  party  under  the  legislative  body  : 
republican  in  wishes,  philosophic  in  principle,  humane  in 
intention,  but  precipitate  and  reckless  in  conduct,  blinded 
by  ambition,  infatuated  by  speculation,  ignorant  of  the 
world  and^the  mode  of  governing  it,  alike  destitute  of  the 
firmness  to  command,  the  wickedness  to  ensure,  or  the 
vigour  to  seize  success.  Danton  was  the  representative 
of  the  Jacobin  faction :  unbounded  in  ambition,  unfettered 
by  principle,  undeterred  by  blood ;  rising  in  eminence 
with  the  public  danger,  because  his  talents  were  fitted  to 
direct,  and  his  energies  were  never  cramped  by  the  fear  of 
exciting  popular  excesses.  It  is  such  men,  in  every  age, 
who  have  ultimately  obtained  the  lead  in  public  con- 
vulsions ;  like  the  vultures,  which,  invisible  in  ordinary 
times,  are  attracted  by  an  unerring  instinct  to  the  scene  of 
blood,  and  reap  the  last  fruits  of  the  discord  and  violence  of 
others. 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 
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